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Quality and Price 


Quality Advantages Outweigh 


“Price (onsiderations 


Papers that have the quality and expressiveness to 
help put over the messages they carry are unques- 
tionably. the most economical to use for the back- 
ground and foundation of Direct Mail Advertising. 
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Ruskin: All works of taste must bear a price in propor- 
tion to the skill, taste, time, expense and risk attending 
their invention and manufacture. Those things 
called dear are, when justly estimated, the cheapest. 
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For 30 Years Successful Printers and cAdvertisers have been buying 
Quality Papers from 
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THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


‘Paper Merchants : Envelope Manufacturers 
517-525 South Wells Street, Chicago 
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A Fable for Customers 


A printer, being ready to go to press with an especially attractive booklet 
that he had devised for a customer, asked permission to run his im- 
print in small type at the bottom of the last page. Permission was indig- 
nantly refused, the customer saying that he could see no reason why he 
should pay out his own good money to advertise his printer. Next day 
the same customer ordered a supply of letterheads, selecting a surface- 
marked sulphite bond, the name of which appeared in large letters on 
the face of each sheet. 


Moral—What is sauce for the printer should be sauce for the paper maker. 


Surface marks, like printers’ imprints, are sometimes permitted, but are 
never compulsory. Customers who wish their sulphite bond letterheads 
to carry their own advertising exclusively should be advised to use “The 
tub-sized sulphite bond with the genuine watermark.” 


The ATLANTIC BOND watermark is in the paper, not on the surface. It 
identifies, without disfiguring, an uncommonly fine paper for econom- 
ical letterheads, business forms and advertising folders. 


Atlantic Bond Distributors 





ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 


ATLANTA-—Sloan Paper Co. 


BALTIMORE—Baltimore Paper Co. 


BOSTON—Cook-Vivian Co. 

Stone & Andrew, Inc. 

Von Olker-Snell Paper Co. 
BRIDGEPORT— 

Lasher & Gleason, Inc. 
BUTTE—Minneapolis Paper Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.— 

Caskie-Dillard Co., Inc. 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI— 

The Culbertson Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND—Millcraft Paper Co. 
DALLAS—Olmsted-Kirk Co. 
DETROIT— 

Paper House of Michigan 
DULUTH—Minneapolis Paper Co. 


FORT WAYNE— 

John Wilding Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS—Indiana Paper Co. 
JACKSONVILLE—H. & W. B. Drew 
LOS ANGELES— 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Co. 
MADISON, WIS.—Madison PaperCo. 
MANILA, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS— 

Minneapolis Paper Co. 

NEW HAVEN~—Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
NEW YORK—Harper Paper Co. 

Miller & Wright Paper Co. 

Sutphin Paper Co., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA—A. Hartung & Co. 

Molten Paper Co. 
PITTSBURGH— 

General Paper & Cordage Co. 


PORTLAND, ME.— 

C. H. Robinson Co, 
PORTLAND, ORE.— 

Blake, McFall Co. 
PROVIDENCE -Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VA.— 

Southern Paper Co. 


ROCHESTER-—Geo. E. Doyle Co. 
ST. LOUIS—Acme Paper Co. 
ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO— 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SEATTLE—American Paper Co. 
SPOKANE-—Spokane Paper & 

Stationery Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.— 

Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Sta. Co. 
WINNIPEG—Barkweli Paper Co. 


EXPORT—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 116 Broad Street, New York 
W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., Blackfriar’s House, London, E. C., England 


ENVELOPES—United States Envelope Comp 


J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I. 
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TABLETS AND TYPEWRITER PAPER-J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The LIBERTY 


GREAT many printshops, operating a large battery 
of folding machines, have added a Liberty to their 
equipment. Its simplicity, ease of operation, accuracy 


and dependability make the Liberty a mighty profit- Aina 
able machine even on short runs and rush jobs. senna 


cities 


The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio 


(ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS) 
















The INLAND PRINTER 


Vol. 74, No. 5 Harry Hittman, Editor February, 1925 














Published Monthly by 
Tue INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 


Push-Button & 











VARIABLE SPEED MOTORS 
FOR PRINTING MACHINERY 





TERMS — ODnited States, $4 a year in advance; single copies, 40c. 
Canada,$4.50; single copy,45c. Foreign, $5a year; single copy, 50c. 





Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1870. 









































Performance 
Counts Most 


Potter Proof Presses are bought largely by their per- 
formance. Through many years they have been 
recognized as standard proofing equipment. 


The quality of proofs they produce and their depend- 
ability for day in and day out service have decided 
thousands of printers to buy them. 


This record was built on the care taken in their 
manufacture and right principle of design. The bed 
motion of the Potter, for instance, has the same 
fundamentals as the newer high-speed production 
The Potter is made in three sizes. Each size presses. Its adoption in lately designed presses is 
can be supplied with a mechanical inker and evidence that reciprocating bed motion is essential 
a feed board with an adjustable side guide. to quality proofs through long years of hard service. 











Ask your dealer about Potter Proof Presses. He 
sells them. They are built for the utmost service by 


Hacker Manufacturing Co. 
320 South Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


Bed sizes of the Potters are: 
No. 1, 12”x 25” No. 2, 17’x25” 
No. 3, 25"x 25” 


Get the latest circulars that illustrate and 
tell all about Potter Proof Presses. 
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” Profit Making \ 


Intertype Features — 





Yo ur Pp ro f i t Two-Part Escapement 


. : On the three-magazine Intertype, 
The picture at the right shows one of the features we aenue-couuane ac 
which make the Intertype a superior profit-earner. have been eliminated. “Parts 


° E which do not exist cannot wear 
There are many such Intertype features—improve at cues. awe 
ments which save time, prevent interruptions, re- for replacements. 
duce wear, lessen your outlay for equipment, cut me ae Sapa ce me e 
ectly upon e escapements. Oo 
down upkeep expense, and make for greater pro- intermediate levers; no lost. mo- 
duction, better slugs, and cleaner proofs. Each of tion; maximum speed. 
these features adds a bit to your profit—and the Ro ee ee 


total runs into real money. | valuable  Intertype improvements—are 


illustrated and described in our bor rk let, 


‘ " F ’ 5 \ Profit-Making Intertype Features. 
Write for Intertype literature. Wire collect if you'd like .* Mme: 
; aE Fin = 
to see the Intertype man in your vicinity. 




















50 Court Street ; > *" Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON LOS ANGELES LONDON 





Intertype Border Slide No. 2220C 
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Golding Art Jobber 


The high character of work plus the utility and 
productive ability of the Golding Art Jobber 
has earned for it the title of the “ Versatile Press” 







It is adaptable to the most exacting requirements 
of any printshop, whether large or small, on all 
sizes and classes of forms up to its chase capacity. 


















Treble distribution 
can be secured by 
adding Vibrating 
Riding Rollers asan 
extra distribution. 









Has two distinct 
distributions from 
two separate points 
at each impression. 



















Easy to make ready. 
Easy to feed. Rigid. 







Designed to maintain 
a high average rate of 


Made in two sizes — quality production. 


15x21 and 12x18 inches. 











The superiority of the Golding Art Jobber in distribution, 
production, strength, durability, and character of work 
has found hearty acceptance for it among printers all 
over the world. 







If you are interested in reducing your operating costs and giving quantity 
production a quality character you will find the Golding Art Jobber highly 
satisfactory. Let us give you full particulars. 


GOLDING PRESS DIVISION 


American Type Founders Company 
Franklin, Massachusetts 


Manufacturers of: Golding Jobber, Golding Auto Clamp and Hand Clamp Power Paper Cutters, Golding Hand Lever Paper Cutter, 
Pear! Paper Cutter, Little Giant Lead and Rule Cutter, Boston and Official Card Cutters and Golding Tablet Press 
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NDURANCE 


a hidden quality of ‘every 
Wesel product that iemeeas 
higher dollar value + ~ ~ 


F, WESEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Offices and Works: 72-80 Cranberry Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. Chicago Branch: 431 South Dearborn Street 
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=] Miphle Automatic 
rd 


Announcing New 
Economical Equipment 
Mere Automatic Cylinder Presses 


are the most recent innovation 
for economical production inthe press- 
room. Their use cuts deeply into the 
greatest ofall cost factors—the payroll. 
With MIEHLE AUTOMATIC PRESSES two 


dollars in wages will do the work of three. You 
get 1'/ for 1. Write us for particulars. 





MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 
Sales Offices in the United States 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. DALLAS, TEX. 
1218 Monadnock Block 2640 Woolworth Bldg. 1015 Chestnut Street 611 Deere Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ATLANTA, GA. 
176 Federal St. 693 Mission St. Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
DISTRIBUTORS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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EXPERIENCE PLUS PROFIT 


HE Miehle Vertical is working an actual revolu- 

tion in the job printing business. It is setting a 
new standard of economy and efficiency. 
It is not easy to believe this unless the actual facts of 
its operation are known by personal experience. 
And soon, every printer will have this experience. 
If he operates the Vertical, he'll have the experience 
and the profit. And if he does not, he'll have the ex- 
perience and the other fellow will have the profit. 


It’s certainly worth any printer’s time to investigate 


the Miehle Vertical. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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|) MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG.CO. 


“Office. Fourteenth § Robey Streets, Chicago 











Sales Offices in the United States 


CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnoe on BOSTON, MASS.. 176 Fed 
NEW YORK. N. Y., 2 3ldy DALLAS, TEX.. 312 
PHILADELPHIA, PA Stree SAN FRANCISCO. ( 
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Distributers for Canada 
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z- Printers Rollers 
a _- = for the Big’ Plant 





{ 





le THE big printing plant roller 
changes are necessarily frequent 
and must be accomplished as speedily 
as possible if costly press delays are 
to be avoided. A reliable, convenient 
source of roller supply, equipped for 
large production, is absolutely essen- 
tial to such a plant. 




















Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. maintain eleven 
completely equipped roller factories so distrib- 
uted as to be within over-night shipping distance 
of the 19,716 printers in their territory. 








Any size rollers for any style or make of press can be 
supplied in large or small quantities without loss of time. 
When non-productive press time is running into more 
dollars with every passing hour, such service means doing 
away with heavy expense to the big plant. 









Avail yourself of the convenient location of our nearest 
factory. Take advantage of the swift service which cuts 
down press delays and enables you to keep your expensive 
equipment running. Send us your next order and we will 
demonstrate that our service is on a par with the quality 
of Sam’l Bingham’s Composition Rollers. 

























Use our Red Shipping Labels 


| Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 
| Printers’ Rollers 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND, OHIO KANSAS CITY 






636-704 Sherman St. 1285 West Second St. 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 

























DES MOINES 
40-42 Peters St. 514-516 Clark Ave. 1025 West Fifth St. 


MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO PITTSBURGH 
721-723 Fourth St., South Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 88-90 South 13th St. 


DALLAS ATLANTA ST. LOUIS 


1306-1308 Patterson Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
629 South Alabama St. 























For 76 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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N THIS AGE of fine printing, the rural, as well as the city population, 1s 

responsive to good typography and clean-cut press work—both of which may 
be enhanced by using Westvaco Brand Papers. Careful laboratory tests of raw ma- 
terials and finished papers insure fast press-room production. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP ¢? PAPER COMPANY « NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
See Reverse Side for List of Distributors 





The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


Atlanta . 
Augusta, Me. . 


Baltimore Bradley-Reese Co. 
Birmingham Graham Paper Co. 
Boston The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Buffalo . The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Chicage Bradner Smith & Co. 
Chicage West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Cincinnati The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cleveland . . The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Dallas Graham Paper Co. 
Des Moines Carpenter Paper Co. 
Detroit The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
El Paso Graham Paper Co. 
Houston . Graham Paper Co. 
Kansas City. Graham Paper Co. 
Los Angeles . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Milwaukee . The E. A. Bouer Co. 
Minneapolis . Graham Paper Co. 


York, Pa. 











THE MILL PRICE LIST 


Distributors of Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 
Manufactured by W est Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 













Nashville Graham Paper Co. 
New Haven . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
New Orleans Graham Paper Co. 


New York . Beekman Paper and Card Co., Inc. 


New York . West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Omaha Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia Lindsay Bros., Inc. 
Pittsburgh . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Portland Blake, McFall Co. 
Providence . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Richmond Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
Rochester The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Sacramento Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
St. Louis Graham Paper Co. 
St. Paul Graham Paper Co. 
San Francisco Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Seattle . American Paper Co. 
Tacoma . Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 


Washington, D. C. _ R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


























Investigations - Valuations - Reports - 














WHY LESS THAN 






































DEFEATING DESTROYERS 


OF PROPERTY 


The only difference between loss of value by fire and 
loss of valuethrough the insidious effects of deprecia- 
tion is the element of time. In one case indemnifica- 
tion is provided by insurance; in the other through 
the provision of an adequate reserve for depreciation. 


In either case indemnification can not be complete 
unless the base sum, the value of the property, is 
accurately ascertained. A property analysis and 
appraisal is the only possible means to assure the 
protection which insurance and depreciation re- 
serves are designed to afford. 


The precision with which that appraisalis madeis of 
the utmost importance to the property owner. Half 
truths or optimistic estimates will not here suffice 
for verifiable facts. Recognition of this condition ac- 
counts for the predominant position of The Ameri- 
can Appraisal Company today, after a generation of 
service. Property owners everywhere realize that 
for so important a service they can not trust any- 
thing less than the best. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 
Milwaukee 


Pittsburgh Washington 


The Canadian 
Appraisal Company, Ltd. 


Montreal Toronto 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis San Francisco 
New Orleans St. Louis 
New York Seattle 
Philadelphia Syracuse 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Los Angeles 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


An American Appraisal 


THE AUTHORITY 


Industrials - Public Utilities - Natural Resources 


© 1925, The A. A. Co. 
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Send for these 
American Appraisal 


pamphlets 


“What Is Your Plant 
Worth?” 


“Property Records — 
Their Effect on 
Profit and Loss” 


“When Insurance In- 
sures and When It 
Doesn’t”’ 

















Chapman 


Electric 


Makes Presses — 
Deliver Light Paper j= 





How much is Static Electricity 
going to cost you this winter: 


If your presses are among the more than seven thousand now equipped with the CHAPMAN ELECTRIC 
NEUTRALIZER your static account is balanced and closed. But, if the CHAPMAN ELECTRIC 
NEUTRALIZER is not on duty in your pressroom you don’t know what static electricity may cost 
you the coming winter—in impairment of quality—in broken promises—in loss of money. 






Among the most enthusiastic users of the neutralizer today are those 
who formerly said they could ‘“‘get by” without it. Send for circular. 







Selling Agents for 


Automatic United Printing Machinery Co. 





Ink Dryer : 
The Safe Gas Attachment 38 Park Row 83 Broad Street 604 F isher Bldg. 
for Printing Presses New York Boston Chicago 
























AUTOMATIC INK DRYER 





It Quickens Oxidation 


On some kinds of paper printing ink dries by oxidation and by absorp- 
tion. On the better grades, however, oxidation is a much greater drying 
factor than absorption. Heat Quickens Oxidation. Heat is applied directly 
to the sheet by the AUTOMATIC INK DRYER. By its use slip- 
sheeting becomes practically a thing of the past not only on black and 
Users are sending white printing but also on color presses. A special descriptive circular 
their work to the tells you how the AUTOMATIC INK DRYER has been made abso- 


bindery hours earlier : 
than ever before. __lutely free from fire risk. Send for your copy today. 


UNITED PRINTING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Ge, 
38 Park Row, NewYork 


83 Broad Street, Boston 


604 Fisher Building, 
Chicago 
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Where Is “The Man Who Works from Sun to Sun?” He’s Gone! 
cAutomatic Machinery Is Taking His Place 


al 


Mechanical power increases production, decreases the burden of physical 
effort upon men, adds to the wealth of the user 
and benefits those he serves 
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FIG. 2020-F 


The Seybold Automatic Cutter 


Eliminates Manual Labor from both the Clamping and Cutting Operations 


There is no argument in modern industry for doing by hand power that which can 
be done by electric energy. 
Every Seybold Cutter is as fully automatic as cutting machines can be built. 


The range of sizes covers all requirements for the small and for the large establishments. 


32” and 38’ sizes, illustrated above, are described 40”, 44”, 50”, 56”, 64”, 74”, 84" sizes are described 
in Circular 2020. in Circular 2040-79. 


The Seybold Machine Company 
DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Sales Agencies and Service Stations 


New York CuicaGo ATLANTA Da.tas SAN FRANCISCO TorONTO Paris LonDON Buenos Ares STOCKHOLM 
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Easy as rubbing chalk off a blackboard 


“TNSTANTANEOUS” takes the drudgery 

out of cleaning dirty type forms and 

smudged halftone cuts. What is ordinarily a 
mean, hard job becomes dead easy. 


Just squirt a little’‘on the type surface and rub 
your brush across the form. You'll see caked 
ink dissolve faster than you ever thought was 
possible. It will make you think of the days 
when you helped teacher by erasing chalk 
from blackboards. 


‘Instantaneous’ is harmless to health and skin. 


Absolutely no action on metal, wood, paper 
Send for a Gallon pte eige fe “ ‘ Ati 

or fabric. Saves time and labor and thus cuts 
If for any reason the material 


> wneatiatentery, Gee chenee down overhead in busy print shops. 


will be cancelled and no ques- 5 : 
tions asked. Get “Instantaneous” on the job and keep it 


Quarts, $1.00 Gallons, $3.00 there. It will quickly pay for its keep. As 
Ask your dealer or write direct to indispensable as type. 


Chalmers Chemical Company 


123 Chestnut Street, Newark, New Jersey 


Specialists in Solvents and Detergents for Over 20 Years 
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The New 
AUTOMATIC AIR-FEED 
for The BAUM FOLDER 


Is Simple — Fool Proof —Versatile — Speedy 

















HE BAUM AUTOMATIC AIR-FEED is ALL AIR. Each sheet is fluttered 
diagonally from the corners by the air jets and while floated in the air is 
picked up by an oscillating rocker arm and carried to the guides. 







It is SIMPLE beyond belief, operated by movement of one cam (permanently 
adjusted). Jimmie, your errand boy, will learn its operation in one demonstration. 








ALL METAL contact—NO RUBBER. Nothing to wear. No upkeep expense. 
Guaranteed five years—will last a lifetime. 






It is so VERSATILE it will feed anything that can be folded from 13 Ibs. up. 


Jimmie can, with the AUTOMATIC BAUM FOLDER, give you 18,000 
FOLDS (6M sheets) AN HOUR, without spoilage and with HAIR-LINE 
ACCURACY. 


You can reduce your folding costs to 2 to 4 cents per thousand folds. 









Write or wire for details. 









A Baum Folder tor Every Need 


Baum Folders are the Closest Priced ($270 up) and the 
Fastest Selling Folders in the World. All Motor Driven. 


Simple — Easy to 
Operate — Speedy 
Accurate — Versatile 
Spoilage Proof 


One of These Folders 
Will Meet Your Needs 


The Baum Pony High 
Speed Folders 

The Baum High Duty 
Folder (Model 55) 

The Baum Automatic 
Folder 


Liberty 
Folders 


Will you use our Fotper SErvicE—tell us your requirements and let us tell you of the 
model best suited to your needs. Wire collect or write for complete data on all models. 
These folders invariably return the ENTIRE INVESTMENT WITHIN ONE TO THREE WEEKS’ 
ACTUAL USE. It’s costing money to do without one—why not invest and sAvE? 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
615-625 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branches or Authorized Dealers EVERYWHERE 
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Do Your thao With a “Diamond” 


DIAMOND POWER 
CUTTERS 


j'|| are supreme by every standard by 
“\|| which a really good power cutter 
4 
' 





can be judged, for they meet every 
y|| production requirement—accuracy, 


4 

“|| speed, power, safety, convenience 
~ | in operating, economical upkeep 
} and long life. No Diamond has 


aL 

¢ ‘. ever worn out. 
if 
J 


+ Because a Power Cutter represents 
H- an investment for many years to 
4\i] come, you can, by installing a 
4,| Diamond Power Paper Cutter in 


troubles and insure maximum pro- 


ev ane ; 
€\7]) your plant, eliminate paper cutting 
\ 

j|| duction at minimum cost. 


Send to us or any live dealer for illustrated 
literature and prices 


Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys 


The Single Piece All 
Purpose Steel Galley 


The Sides are Smooth Inside and 
Will Not Scratch Rule or Type 




















They are made in all the standard job, 
news and mailing sizes, including 13-ems 
plus one point and 26’2-ems plus two 
points for newspaper work. Special sizes 
to order. 


) Economical—Accurate— Durable 


\ 

\l! Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys are moulded into shape from a single piece of selected cold rolled steel, 
‘ j smooth as brass, with no flakes or blisters. They have reinforced electric-welded square corners 
oN inside and a beaded edge of metal extending around bottom, which gives extra strength and 
ili rigidity. This construction permits type matter to stand squarely on its feet for proofing, also 
‘!| provides drainage channels which, leading to drainage holes in corners, carry off all cleaning fluids, 
JS. insuring freedom from rust or corrosion. 


Sold by Supply Dealers. 


The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 





Be sure to specify “Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys” 
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Look for This 
Emblem 


Painted after Sonov 


Look for This 
Emblem 


The World's Greatest Pageant 


A ‘Review ‘By JAMES WALLEN 


N “days of eld” the mighty stories 

of romance, fact and idealism 
were told in pageants. Impressive 
cavalcades and processionals illus- 
trated the themes that moved the 
hearts and minds of men. 


Today the pageants are in the 
periodicals, on the billboards, on car 
cards. They pour through the mails 
in streams of wonderfully illustrated 
books and catalogs. 


Never before has there been so 
beautiful, so vital and colorful a 


presentation of subjects of everyday 
interest to the men, women and 
children of this world. 


The art of engraving has brought 


into reality this panoramic dream of 
the ages. Every advertiser today has 


a float in this majestic procession. 


The American Photo - Engravers 
Association has organized the craft, 
a national guild working for the 
good of the people, business and 
industry alike. 


“Your Story in Picture Leaves 
Nothing Untold.” To understand the 
full significance of this phrase and 
to know the Association that created 
it, read the booklet “The Relighted 
Lamp of Paul Revere.” A copy will be 
furnished by any member of the asso- 
ciation or from headquarters, direct. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL OFFICES 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK @ CHICAGO 


Copyright 1924, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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“GIVE YOUR ADVERTISEMENTS A CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH! 
If they are built on mystery, indefiniteness, or innuendo, you are banking too 
little upon the intelligence, and too much upon the gullibility, of your prospective 


customer. — EDMUND A. CHANDLER 
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Jtt Dordeaux Company 


dvortising Printind 
Springficld. Mass. 





Pebrusry 28, 1924. 


Mr. C. ¥. Sritcher, Sen. Sales Mgr., 
Babcock Printing Press lif~. Coe, 
8 KR 


New York City. 
Deer lr. Britcher: 

Under separate cover we have 
mailed to you & Rolls-Royce catalog, re- 
cently turned out in our plant. 


Mindful of your ideas revarding 





kn &t in our opinion there is no 
Other press built thut could produce cate 
logs of the Rolle-Royce quality with es 
little fuss, or waste of time, as our Bab- 
COCKS. 


With the evidence continually be- 
fore us, we congratulate you on having 
achieved something rexlly worth while as a 
step toward placing the printer on the solid 
business plane his efforts deserve. 


Sincerely yours, 


J. H. 30RD x Cc ANY. 
‘te ? 
Sei KV ilaawZ 


4) 
// President. 
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Rolls-Royce Quality 
is Worth Asking About 





Write To 
The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing 
New London, Conn. Company 38 Park Row, New York 


108 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 72 Garnett Street, Atlanta 1218 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Stem its tide. It floods the printing plant with woe. 


It devastates miles of printed work; lays waste to 
paper, time and care. 







Its yearly ravages are enormous. It makes loss 
where there should be gain. It is the nightmare 
of printers. But STATIC is a bugaboo no longer. 


THE CRAIG DEVICE 


Blots Out Static 



















Takes the fight out of unruly paper. Eliminates 
hand-jogging. 


The Craig Device kills offset whether the result of 
static, or full color. By drying ink fast it deals the 
death-blow to slip-sheeting. Enables the running of 
full color at full speed. Makes backing-up possible 
in less than half the usual time. 


The Craig Device is a time, worry, trouble and 
money saver. 





Send the coupon for booklet ‘Speeding Up the 
Presses.” Then try the device on approval. You'll CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


A ° 636 Greenwich Street, New York Cit 
approve. But if you don’t, we'll accept its return oii, ee eee 


without question, without charge. Please send me, without any obligation, a copy 
of your booklet, “Speeding Up the Presses.” 





y 


1a = 7 a 


5-2 





CRAIG SALES CORPORATION www 
MN 636 GREENWICH ST. New York a 
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JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 
Has “No Equal for Edition Books 


The only machine that will Gather, Jog, Stitch and Cover Books 
all while in Continuous Motion 





Patented 





Will detect missing inserts or doublets. Will gather any signatures from 
singles up, on any kind of stock. Built in combination or in single units. 


Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmer 


No. 1 to trim books from 
5x7 to 9x12. 


No. 2 to trim books from 
7x9g to 12x16. 


Made in two sizes. 


Patented 


Both machines are quickly adjustable to any intermediate size, using the regular half-inch 
cutting stick. It shears from the back of the book and does clean, accurate work up toa 
speed of 24 packages per minute 4) inches or less in height. 

Nothing in trimmers has ever been made to compare with it. They are in use in a number of 


the largest catalogue and magazine printing houses in the country. If you have work suitable 
for it you can not afford to be without it. We will be glad to send any further information. 


American Assembling Machine Co., Inc. 
416 N. Y. World Building, New York City 
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Offsets are Inexpensive {]_ Advantages of 
HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


Offset presses are inexpensive because 
their percentage of productive time is et 
high. They can be kept busy earning Amma Lowcost of — 
~ i a } arge ns an 5 
money for their owners. There are no 
long periods of time during which they re- 
main idle and absolutely non-productive 
—for example, no two or three day tie- i ie 
an impression every 
ups for make ready. revolution. 
When one job is finished, another goes , 
ra eyeue pS i j Ideal for Direct by 
on—the earning abilities of offset presses fe. { Mail work. Offset 
se ae emphasizes _ selling 


are hardly interrupted. \ eee 


and folds well. 


Investigate! Get the facts from a Har- 
ris representative. 


The Harris Automatic Press Company 


Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses 
Built in standard sizes, from 17 x 22 


New York Cleveland Chicago to 44x 64. Two 2-color models. 
oo 


ZRIS 
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Ordinary Coated Paper—Folded with 
Normal Amount of Moisture 


The illustration above, with enlargement insert 
(4 times), shows the result of folding paper which 
has been exposed to a relative humidity of 60 to 
70%. The edges were photographed exactly as 
they came from the folder. The paper, of the same 
lot as that used in the accompanying test, was 
found to contain 5.08% moisture at time of folding. 


These illustrations, courteously provided by 
the S. D. Warren Company, show very 
graphically the effect of humidity on the 
folding quality of paper—one of the phys- 
ical qualities most affected by atmospheric 
conditions. 


Paper which, after completion of the last 
form, is left to dry over, under or near 
steam pipes in order to hasten the action, 
and is then folded in this dry condition, 
will inevitably display faulty, broken folds 
such as those illustrated on the right above. 


The Stecher and Willsea Paper Condition- 
ing Machines not only condition paper before 


Photographs from The Warren Standard No. 1, entitled The Wet and Dry Question, by Courtesy S. D. Warren Company, Boston 









Let us Give You Complete Information 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


















































Ordinary Coated Paper — Folded 
when Very Dry 


This illustration, with similar enlargement insert 
(4 times), shows the result of folding paper which 
has been exposed to a relative humidity of 36%. 
Edges photographed exactly as they came from the 
folder. The enlargement reveals the badly cracked 
and broken condition of the folded surface. The 
paper contained 3.24% moisture at time of folding. 


it goes to the presses, but rapidly dry and 
set inks between forms and before cutting 
or folding—which makes them especially 
handy for rush work. Where inks are dried 
in this manner the moisture content of the 
paper remains in perfect equilibrium with 
the pressroom atmosphere; it does not evap- 
orate and leave the paper too dry. 


These machines condition any stock, re- 
gardless of its previous state, to the actual 
humidity conditions of the pressroom 
atmosphere in two hours time. And they 
accomplish in these two hours what old 
methods fail to accomplish in days or weeks, 
and in a small fraction of the space. 





Engineers : Founders : Machinists 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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Also Manufacturers of Multi-Color Presses for printing, scoring and cutting cartons from roll stock ; Tubing Machines for making 
rectangular boxboard tubes or shells; and other special machinery 










































Printers Need Good Floors 


Whether it is the ponderous weight and vibration of Send your flooring problem to us for solution. Our 
printing presses or the constant trucking of forms or engineers will study your needs and make proper 
heavy paper stocks, a good, strong, resilient flooring recommendation without any obligation to you. 
's necessary. Printers everywhere have found Kreolite 


Wood Block Floors have solved these problems. The Jennison Wright Company 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Branches in All Cities 


aaa 


Cut only from carefully selected and seasoned timber, 
' Kreolite Wood Blocks are laid with the tough end- 

grain uppermost. The patented grooves in every 

block are filled with Kreolite Pitch which binds 

the entire floor into a solid unit. 


The picture shown is one of the 
paper stock rooms in the plant 
of the National Cash Register 

Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
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The KELLY tas Every Practical 


Automatic Feature! 





The Style B Kelly Automatic Press 
with Extension Delivery and Fan 


. operating control of feeding, printing, and delivery features 
was long ago worked out to perfection on Kelly Presses. They are truly auto- 
matic, freeing the operator from constant supervision of work, safeguarding 
the form and make-ready from damage, tripping and automatically stopping 
the press by means of the Dynamic Brake in less than one revolution of the 


linder— | 
sane 1. If two sheets attempt to go through the caliper. 


2. If a torn or defective sheet is found in the pile. 
5 ie Ifa sheet does not deliver properly. 
4 4. When the last sheet is taken from the pile table. | 








This automaticity is well known and appreciated by Kelly Automatic Press users. 
It gives the operator time for other work (he is not tied to the press), permits him to 
handle two Style B Kelly Special Presses, and provides the danger-proof attachments 
which have made the Kelly a safe press for any printer to buy and operate. In ten years 
of successful work and over thirty-six hundred installations, Kelly Automatic Features 
have proven their worth. 

No other press has been developed to the same high standard, none handles the variety 
of work in quantity, quality and size, or has the mechanical conveniences that have made 
the Kelly the premier automatic of the world, the standard of operating efficiency. 





For Sale at all Selling Houses of 


American Type Founders Company 


Also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler at Washington (D. C.), Omaha, Dallas, Seattle; 
all houses of National Paper and Type Co., in Latin America; Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Canada East of Port Arthur; 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., all houses in Australia; Canadian- American Machinery Co., London, England 








z 
FG 


SET IN AMERICAN CASLON AND ITALIC MODERN BRACKETS PARAMOUNT BORDER 
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Work Bench and Storage Cabinet 























No. 13645 (Steel) No. 3645 (Wood) 

















ESIGNED for use in connection with Linotype or other Slug-Casting 
Machines. Provides convenient working facilities for the machinist 
with ample storage capacity for his tools and the multitude of small 

parts and repairs constantly required. Hardwood working surface (79 x 28 x 134 
inches thick) with wood tool board and tool shelf at rear. 


Contents of Base: One drawer with grooved sides and center rail for Liners; 
one drawer with hinged front and zinc-lined bottom and compartment in rear for graphite, in which 
to clean Space-Bands; three drawers, each containing 49 steel boxes for storing small parts, screws, 
washers, etc. ; one drawer with adjustable partitions for storing miscellaneous parts, and one drawer 
with grooved partitions for holding 93 Ejector Blades. 


The center section has a large drawer with two compartments (each 12x 21% 
x 6 inches) also a cupboard with two adjustable shelves (each 25 inches wide inside) and doors. 


The right section has a deep drawer at top, with hooks for holding Space- 
Bands; four inclined drawers with grooves for holding Matrices; a large drawer at bottom, in 
which, in front, there is a drilled block for holding drills of various sizes, and, in the rear, a space 
(1754 x 14x 61% inches inside) for miscellaneous storage purposes. 








Height to working top, 34 inches; height overall, 55 inches. Floor space, 79 x 29 inches. 





THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Eastern House: RAHWAY, N. J. TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


HAMILTON GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY PROMINENT TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
a 


& 
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5) Laureate and 


olt’s Armorg 
in Hits 


— One Plant 


H. C. Keerer 
Superintendent Tabard Press 
New York 


Views in the pressroom of the 
Tabard Press, New York. All 
of the presses shown are either 
LaureEATE or Cott’s ARMORY 
—twenty-five altogether. 

























g Presses 





The 
Laureate 






WENTY-FIVE presses of one make in one plant—purchased, a 
few at a time, over a period of many years. That is the record of 
LAUREATE and Co t’s Armory Presses in the Tabard Press, N. Y. 


What better proof of lasting satisfaction—of year-in-year-out profit- 
able service—could possibly be offered? 


You know what these presses are, of course. You know that they 
are unequaled within their size (14x 22) for fine work. Surprisingly 
profitable, too, on countless runs of ordinary good-grade printing. 
And in a field of their own for special purposes. 


SEND THE COUPON BELOW FOR LITERATURE 
or wire collect if you’d like to see our representative 


Manufactured and Marketed by 


e 
Thomson-National Press Company, Incorporated 
Nott and East Avenues, Long Island City, N.Y.; Fisher Building, Chicago 
Also Sold by All Branch Offices of the American Type Founders Company and Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


| Send for This - 
CATALOGUE < Z : aan 


' THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS CO., Inc. 


It illustrates and describes Nott and East Aves., Long Island City, N.Y. 


the LaurEATE and Co tt’s 
Armory printing presses, 
ourlightand heavy emboss- 
ers, cutting and creasing 
presses, etc. Your request 
for a copy will involve no 
obligation whatever. \N Bee A Ag AA ddtess........- eee 


Please send catalogue of Platen Presses as adver- 
tised in THE INLAND PRINTER. 























Direct By Mail Advertising 


is particularly interested in every sugges- 
tion you may be able to offer that will en- 
able him to present his oft-told story in a 
new and more attractive form. 

The distinctive forms that may be economically 
folded on Cleveland Folders will enable you to more 


efficiently serve the buyer of better direct by mail 
advertising with added profit to you. 












The Cleveland will make all the folds made 
by all the other folders and a great many that 
none of them can produce. 


Descriptive literature upon request. 





ht 


THe [JEVE/AND/e/DING MacHine[a 








GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1929-1941 East 61st Street, CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK fos ior, Kev) PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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‘How 


to Order 
Lay knife ona 


with face to pape -~ Here’s the 


and bevel side 


rn (2. A 7 Real Paper Cutting 





length, width, 
size and location 
of holes. 


rae 


i “Special A” 


——n 
>» Holds its Edge Much Longer and Requires 
4 Less Grinding 


No Draw on TIS acommon practice among experienced buyers 
the Stock of quality printing to judge a printer by the trims 


Sure clean cuts on all kinds 


See on the jobs he turns out. Clean cut printing 
squeezing orcausingthesheets_ means steady customers, better prices, and better 


at top or bottom to differ in 


straight edge or size. profits. Evenly trimmed borders are invariably an 
Remarkably indication of a well printed job. 


Accurate High grade printers know that Dowp Knives can be 
Bien othe wckignfene depended upon—they last much longer—require far 


l , the precisi nd 
with which the Dowd sharp agg re-grinding—they ar the ch tinthe longrun 
edge severs a lift of stock with- ess Te-g g y are the cheapest in the tong run. 
out draw is truly amazing. 


Stay Sharp R. J. Dowd Knife Works, Beloit, Wis. 


Dowd Knives do not require 
such frequent grinding, not 
even where different weights 
and stock are being cut or 
where the knife is in opera- 
tion for long periods. 








MAKERSTOF HIGH QUALITY KNIVES SINCE 1847 
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The Brackett Double Head 
Stripping Machine 


A Profitable Machine for Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, Blank 
Book Makers, Library Binders and Catalogue Publishers 


With the Brackett Stripping Machine you eliminate inconsistencies in bookbinding by 


reinforcing the vital parts, and in doing that you build your business beyond competitors. 

This wonderful machine does perfectly what is the backs of tablets, quarter-bound check books, 
difficult and laborious by hand. It will strip side- pocket checks, composition books, drafts, tariffs, 
stitched school books, end sheets, library and in fact, it will strip any style of side-stitched books 
tight joint end sheets with the cloth joint visible; which have flat backs or any style of saddle- 
half-bound and full-bound end sheets, rein- stitched books which have sharp or convexed 
forces side-stitched or sewed paper-covered backs. It will put a strip from 1.2 inch to 3 inches 
catalogues between cover and outer sections; wide in the center of any size sheet up to 28 
reinforces in the center of sections; strips tailor inches, or it will take cardboard and tip a strip 
sample books; will hinge or guard folded of cloth or paper on the end. It will reinforce 
maps. It will apply a strip of paper or cloth to loose-leaf index sheets. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 




















wee | CARMICHAEL 


Mount Pleasant Prees 


HARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


August 15, 1921. 


‘Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 


Carmichael Blanket Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


iain itis Cylinder Presses 


@ll of our cylinder presses on which it was practic- 
able to use them, the Carmicheel Relief Blankets, and 


me are very happy to be able to say that we believe 

they have been a distinct help to us in our work. Un- atel i resses 
doubtedly they save considerable make-ready time’on 
the presses, and we know for a certainty that the 


having of these blankets on the presses has saved the 
smashing of many @ plate which would have occurred if otar resses 
the original hard vacking had been in use. 


The only pessible objection to the blanket 
which we can see is that it takes up so much room'on 


the cylind ni ; 

very hard to get then buried devp endughs This objec+ or any other presses carrying hard pack- 
tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant our 

not using the blankets, and we will continue to use 


thomyrsncte feel certain they ares Siotinct help an ing can be made ready in less time, and 
a decided decrease in wear on forms 
a i is effected when CARMICHAEL RELIEF 

i '|  BLANKETs are used. 


Write for Booklet and Price Lis 


hicectatlinsata Carmichael Blanket Co. 


711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Gentlemen: 
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JOHNSON INKS 


The Product of 120 Years 
Experience and Endeavor 


Gores eu Johnson _ 


ND MPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Branches 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ST.LOUIS CLEVELAND DETROIT BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH ATLANTA RICHMOND NASHVILLE DALLAS BIRMINGHAM 


z 


STANDARD FOR OVER A CENTURY 
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The G. 


R. S. Continuous Press Feeder 


ee EN 
ne ae cn 


For cAny Make of The only feeder with a positive re- 
<<. Cylinder Press ciprocating gripper carriage placing 
the sheets at the press drop-guides. 


No friction —No drive-up wheels — 
No slow-downs—No tapes—just a 
simple absolutely positive delivery. 


The G. R. S. Continuous Feeders are handling stocks 
from Bible weight ; bundled stocks and grades up to heavy 
Book papers. For register—machines are registering four 
color process work. 


GEORGE R. SWART & COMPANY, Inc. 


‘Printers’ and ‘Bookbinders’ Machinery 
NEW YORK 


NEW YORK: Printing Crafts Building 
PHILADELPHIA: Bourse Building 


CHICAGO: Rand-McNally Building 
LONDON: Smyth Horne Ltd., 1-3 Baldwin’s Place 


NW Vavavavat 
,  Atcuracy Balanced Construction Higher Speed Increased Production 
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The Chandler & Price 
Printing Presses 


- 10x15 A-FOUR SIZES~ 12x18 ~ 14%2x22 
































THE CRAFTSMAN ~/ 12x18 ~ WITH ITS WONDERFUL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


E CARRY all sizes of CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES in 

\"4 stock at our Selling Houses for prompt delivery. When 
in the market for a new C. & P. Press, write, telephone or 
wire your requirements, including motor equipment, to the 
nearest AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY Selling House 





Selling Houses Located in the Following Cities: 


BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND DETROIT KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 
NEW YORK BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS DENVER LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO ATLANTA MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPEG 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


























SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GARAMOND FAMILY ADAM ORNAMENTS NO 1 
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The Kh & & 


EXPERIENCED? 





HILLIPS bait iso 





law 





PRINTERS (Nn 
ONE or MORE 
COLORS FoR 
PARTICULAR 
PEOPLE:-:- 


| ENGRAVERS’ & PRINTING COMPANY i 
—t? 





CATALOGUES, SOOKLETS, 
CALENDARS, POST CARDS 
and NOVELTIES 


Be 


Book Stitcher 













240 to 250 EAST FOURTH ST. 


LOS ANGELES 





December 15th., 1924. 
Leonard Machinery Company, 
1355 West Ocean Ave., 


Long Beach, Calif. 
Dear Sirs:- 


We are pleased to say for upwards of three 
years now we have successfully applied the principle 
of wire stitching in our bindery to the entire 

satisfaction of our clients and ourselves. 


Wire stitching in bookbinding, as possible 
on your F & G STITCHER, is speedier, more 

economical and more durable than thread sewing 
and in our opinion it offers, as it were, a panacea, 
to the makers of Commercial Books. 


We know whereof we speak as we have 













examined our own work after it has 
to twelve and eighteen months hard 
the forms in place and the binding 


been subject 
usage finding 
intact. 


Write for descriptive circular which gives a clear 


For general book work and particularly on 
catalogues and directories we are convinced your 
proposition is ideal, 


Yours very truly, 














functions. 
BUILT BY 


1355 WEST OCEAN AVENUE 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 





outline of the machine and its 








LEONARD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of High Grade Machinery 
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THE PAPER NEGATIVE 


The Successor of the Wet- Plate 
Process 


Why? 


The production of from 12 to 15 
wet-plate negatives may be consid- 
ered a good day’s work for one man. 
The cost of chemicals per 14x17 
plate is about 7 cents, or, for the lot 
of 12 to 15. from $0.87 to $1.05. Cost 
of labor is, at the lowest. $10.00. 
Conservatively estimated, the cost 
of production is between $0.74 to 
$0.92 per negative, not figuring in, 
however, the capital invested in 
glass, losses by scratching and 
breakage, fail plates, etc., or from 
$75.00 to $95.00 per 100 negatives. 


If it would be possible to produce 
under the same conditions 100 wet- 
plate negatives as an average day’s 
work, by one man, this would mean 
a saving in time of from 6 to 7 days, 
and in cost of labor of from $60.00 
to $70.00. 


However, it is possible to pro- 
duce, just as an average day’s work 
for one man, 100 Typon Paper Neg- 
atives, at a cost of $25.75 for the 
material and $10.00 for labor, or a 
total of $35.75 at the utmost. 


This means not only a saving of 
50% or more over the cost of the 
wet-plate, but also a tremendous in- 
crease of production together with 
increased efficiency over the old 
wet-plate process. 


Furthermore, there are no troubles 
with silver baths, fogs, scum, oyster 
shells, comets or streaks, no pin- 
holes and opaquing to contend with, 
The Typon Negative is perfectly 
dense, does not require “cutting,” 
and has all the advantages of the 
wet-plate in improving on the copy 
in that it can be retouched, scraped, 
and in that lines can be opened up 
or opaqued out. 


For black and white reproduction, 
especially for those among the trade 
reproducing on a large scale books. 
music, business forms and other 
kinds of type and line work, the 
Typon Paper Negative is the ideal 
thing, whether used in _ printing 
frame or camera, although this is by 
no means the limit of the usefulness 
of Typon Reflex Paper, as will be 
told in another chapter. Eventually 
the TRP Paper Negative will suc- 
ceed the messy. unwieldy and ex- 
pensive wet-plate in every repro- 
duction plant of this kind in the 
country. 








Typon Reflex Paper Negatives 
Are Produced 


IN THE PRINTING FRAME by means of the peculiar reflex action of 
the TRP-emulsion. 


—for like size reproduction of type matter, printed on both sides, books, 
catalogues, of business forms, maps, tabulating matter, statistical charts, 
subjects written or drawn in pencil or ink, etc. 


WITH THE CAMERA for exact, reduced or enlarged size reproduction 
of black-white subjects, from type to halftone. 


TRP Saving 


In Time: As against 15 wet-plate negatives, 100 or more TRP-Negatives 
can be produced within the same period of time. 


In Cost: Cost of production is about % to % less than that of the wet- 
plate negative. 


After printing, TRP-Negatives can be filed away for future use. 


The TRP-Negative reduces amount of capital invested in glass to a negli- 
gible minimum and, correspondingly, losses by breakage. 


In Labor: The manipulation is extremely simple and offers to the expe- 
rienced photo-lithographer no difficulty at all. while even an inexperienced 
hand can be trained within a few days. 


TRP is a short-cut in many ways and applies as such to about 75% of the 
black-white work of the planographic printer. 


In Equipment: Any printing frame that secures good contact, although 
we recommend the vacuum frame, and any process camera, can be used 
for production of TRP-Negatives. A yellow filter is all that is required for 
the printing frame. 


For production of exact size negatives on a large scale for reproduction 
of books, music, etc., a vertical fixed focus camera, taking a 14x17 or 
20x24 copy, of very simple construction, is built by certain manufacturers 
at a small additional cost to cost of lens, and capable of producing around 
200 negatives a day, uniform in density, that can, therefore, be developed 
in large batches in the developing tank. Details gladly furnished upon 
request. 

The TRP-operation is done by bright yellow light in the darkroom, such 
as the Natural Glass Amber Color Mazda Lamp, or covers of deep yellow 
Cellophane over windows or lamps. 

In Service: TRP-Negatives save the Publisher the expense of resetting, 
electrotype, halftone, linecut plates and their storage. 


TRP opens to the planographic printer new roads to business, including 
supplying the trade with negatives and plates for direct and offset presses. 


The TRP-Negative, made direct from proof pulled from composition. 
eliminates the make-ready of the letterpress and replaces electrotype by 
a “paper electro”; made direct from proof pulled from stone on glassine 
it is a short-cut in letterhead work. 


Sold in minimum quantities of one package of either Strip-Film or Non- 
Strip Paper at the rate of 15 cents. Packages, being sealed, can not be 
broken for trial orders. Directions for use with each package. 

TRP is supplied in standard sizes of 91%4x12 at $11.85, 10x121%4 at $12.75, 
11x14 at $16.05, 12x16%4 at $20.30, 1934x25 at $49.00, and in Rolls of 26” 
width and 100 feet length at $32.40. In flat sheets, TRP is put up in pack- 
ages of 100 sheets each. 


Sole Representatives for Canada: ROLPH-CLARK-STONE, LIMITED, 
TORONTO. 

TYPON REFLEX PAPER CO. 

1465 Broadway New York City 
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CHICAGO 


The Herald-Examiner 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


Smith McCarthy Typesetting Co. 


Regan Printing House 
Blakely Printing Co. 
Poole Bros. 


Seven Machines Sold in Los Angeles Alone 
Milwaukee Printers Use Five 


That Internationally Known Printer 
of Baltimore 


Norman T. A. Munder 


was one of the first to purchase a Rouse Rotary Miterer. This 
machine—which has been on the market only two years— 
is used by the most prominent composing rooms in the world, 
—Newspapers, Commercial and Trade plants alike. Here 
are just a few most prominent users: 


NEW YORK CITY 


New York Times 

Eilert Printing Co. 
Federal Printing Co. 
McGraw Hill Pub. Co. 
Typographic Service Co. 
Jewish Morning Journal 








2214-16 WARD ST.,CHICAGO 


(H B. ROUSE & CO 








In Canada: Rouse heavy products sold exclusively by Toronto Type Foundry Company, Ltd. 



























Rotary 
Miterer 





























Where There’s Static, Where’s 
Your Profit? 














STATIC has been a serious problem in every 
pressroom. Countless sums have been wasted 
not only in loss of production but in make- 
shift methods of eliminating this blight to 
production. 


STAT-ERAD ends the trouble finally. 
There is no fire hazard. STAT-ERAD is 
approved by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


STAT-ERAD helps to do away with slip- 
sheeting, positively does away with paper 
waste, broken edges and re-jogging. This 
device is absolutely guaranteed to do all 
we claim, 


STAT-ERAD should be installed on every 
Press and Paper Handling Machine in your 
plant. Write for trial offer. 


J. & W. JOLLY, INc., HOLYOKE, Mass. 
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A line that will meet every de- 
mand from the smallest to the 
largest office. Theyare all equip- 
ped with motors, require no spe- 
cial wiring, and attach to any light 
socket— ready for use. 





Standard Model Saw-Trimmer, will saw, trim, 


Model 4 — General Utility Saw without trimmers. 
level, miter and outermortise. Price only. . . 


PEN) SS ke hes ee et Ge a ea a ei $ 85.00 


Model 3 — Direct Drive Saw-Trimmer, requires 
less space than any other. Price only . . . . 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE, TERMS AND SPECIAL DISCOUNTS. 


THE SCHUYLER-HILDMAN SAW-TRIMMER & LINOTYPE SUPPLY CO. 
160 North Wells Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Write for Catalog of Supplies — Our patented Self-cleaning Spacebands only $1.30 each in sets. 


$190.00 


Model 2 —Saw-Trimmer with iron stand. This 


$150.00 machine will do all your work. Price only . . $350.00 























All These Specialties Have Been Used for Years in 
the Leading Pressrooms 


either by making several applications or by wait- 
ing for drying. Will not stick type together. 
Livens up rollers. 


Reducol: Best for getting rid of excessive 
tack in printing ink, and for stopping picking, 
because it works simply and quickly without 
any harmful results. Does not affect body or 



































color. Reducol is an ink softener, a safe dryer, 
and never causes mottling. Greatly improves 
distribution, and leaves each impression of 
process work with an ideal surface for perfect 
register and overlapping. Reducol helps to cut 
down offset, prevents sheets sticking, and acts 
as a preservative for rollers. 


Blue-Black Reducol: For use with blue or 
black inks when a toner is desired. In other 
qualities identical with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash: Best for 
removing dried ink, because it cleans up even the 
hardest caked deposits with amazing ease, and 
has just the right drying speed. No time wasted 


















23-25 East 26th St., New York City 





Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 






, 





Paste Dryer: Best for color work, because it 
dries from the paper out, and thereby leaves a 
perfect surface for following impressions. Pos- 
itively will not crystallize the ink, or chalk on 
coated paper. 


Liquid Air Dryer: Best because it is trans- 
parent and does not affect color. For one-color 
work and last impressions. Works very quickly. 


Gloss Paste: Best because, when used as an 
after-impression, it not only produces an ex- 
tremely glossy finish on any kind of stock, but 
also makes paper moisture and dust proof —a 
strong selling point on label and wrapper work. 


Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. 
35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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Newspaper and Publishing Plant of the News-Tribune Company, Wilmerding, Pa. Austin Design and Construction 


Daylight for Every Printing Operation 


the efficient location of printing machin- 
ery and the handling of stock. 


ROM composing room to bindery 
in an Austin-built printing plant you 
will find that Austin design has provided 


fie ats standbncae of david, If you are planning for a new building or 


additional floor space in 1925, Austin 


In the modern Austin Daylight Printing can help you. Austin Building Service 


plant 15% more daylight is admitted 
than in most printing plants of today. 


Beside daylight, Austin design ensures 
full ventilation and clear floor areas for 


includes Architectural Design, Construc- 
tion, Equipment and, if desired, Finance. 


Call in an Austin engineer. He will give 
youvaluable building information and data. 








Write, phone or mail the Coupon 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 
Engineers and Builders 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 
Cleveland 


{-] You may send me a copy of your booklet, 
tJ. - 


New York Cleveland Pittsburgh St. Louis Birmingham Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Seattle Portland ‘The A No. 1 Plan. 


The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles, San Francisco The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


AUSTIN 


ENGINEERING BUILDING EQUIPMENT 
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(] We are interested in the construction of 
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ROYAL 


will now proceed 


l0 inter We @) 
the PRESSMAN 





OY AL’S plates are primarily made for the pressman. We have 
him in mind all the time. And the more expert he is the 
more we delight in providing plates which measure up to his re- 5 
quirements. He tells the front-ofhce and the front-office tells us. 
Then we have an account based on the fellowship of kindred skill 


because we speak the language of good workmen. 


why he prefers to print from ROYAL ELECTROTYPES. 


Royal Electrotype Company 


624 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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So during 1925 it will be the pressman himself who will tell you 
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REFORM Offset Platen Letterpress 


Prints From Any Raised Type Matter on Any Surface 
All the Advantages of Offset Printing Without Its Disadvantages 


HIS is a combination press, and prints 

directly from the form or indirectly 
(double offset) from it on any grade of 
paper, cloth, wood, glass or metal. 


Any kind of raised form, such as ordinary 
type, halftones, electros, line cuts, etc., can 


be used. 
No chemical treatment. Eliminates makeready. 
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Printing, Bookbinding and Paper Boxing Machinery 


COLUMBIA 
OVERSEAS CORPORATION 


100 Gold Street, New York 
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CUT-COST FAPER CUTTER TABLE 





























Write m , ' " +s 
d fe , ; : Made by 


Nearest } 
Selling the 
3 = ; 4: i Hamilton 
House for ie - |i A 

Descriptive i cores || se 
Circular ie tind 


Designed by the ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT of the 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


COVERING THE CONTINENT 
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Ludlow True-Cut Caslon Italic 
A New Series 


DEPEND ON SLUGS 


The economical way to print 


48 Point 


REDUCE EXPENSE BY 
[nstallation of modern methods 


42 Point 


HONEST COMPETITION 
Letters mankind by imspiring latent 


36 Point 


LOCK: <7 ee eee I COR ORS IN 


Modern shops are the rule instead 


Eas 1 er 4b) L, h; a J ] -S, | u. i metho d of the exception according to the 


30 Point 14 Point 


PRINTERS DESIRING SOME 
GEN UL NE £ CON OM I ES Means of increasing production in the 
composing room without any increase 


Secured by use of labor-saving sri 


24 Point 
YOUR CUSTOMERS COULD HAVE 


ANOTHER ITEM OF EXPENSE No cause to complain of inferior work resulting 

ae c i from the use of worn or battered type after the 
Has been minimize by this method of 123 Ludlow all-slug method is installed 1234567 
18 Point ‘ 10 Point 


This face is based on the original Caslon Old Style Italic. Note especially the 
freedom of lines in characters such as the swash R, L, etc. 
The Ludlow System of Matrix composition provides new, clear-cut printing faces on slugs for every job. Its speed, 
versatility, 6 to 60 point range in a wide variety of quality typefaces, including bold and extended, ranks it first tor job 


and display work. Because you set matrices, not type, you secure your slug lines 
immediately, never running short of sorts for any job. 


Ludlow ‘Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO: Hearst Building CHICAGO NEW YORK: World Building 








LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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MULTI- 


Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 
7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


This illustrates press assembled to print three ; Once Through the Press The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 

oe a ye e a te a “ “9 ied -* | Completes the Job laten press, built in sections. Assembled 

stock with slitters. punch head and rewin | P P " 
as desired to print one or more colors on 
one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 
ber, cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 
tags, and a number of other special opera- 
tions, all in one passage through the press. 


Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
rewound, counted and separated into batches 
as desired. Most economical machine for 
specialty work requiring good color distribu- 
tion and accurate registry. 


Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Straight and Cedar Streets, Paterson, New Jersey 
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genes have always been the only language that persons of all nations 
and all ages could understand. A picture with a brief description 
is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquence in type. 





Making pictures—CUTS—for all illustrating 


and advertising purposes—is our business. 


Without enumerating the different kinds and grades of engravings, the 
point we wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and 
capacity for executing large or small orders for any style of cuts or plates 
for printing in one or more colors. 














LOBE ENeeavstseE COMPA 











711 South Dearborn Street . CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 : 5261 - 5262 
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Q ot no extra¢ 


COST ~ you pram 
the advantage of this 


PARSONS PERFECT 
HINGE 


= are some interesting facts about ledger 
paper that every bookkeeper wants to know: 


The Parsons Perfect Hinge relieves a ledger 
book of the spring in the pages at the binding end. 
The hinge is actually made in the paper, thinning 
at that point where the sheet rounds off at the 
binding post, which allows the page to hug the 


book, thus giving a perfect writing surface. 


It is a fact that the Perfect Hinge can be ruled 
over, written over and is part of the sheet itself. 
It is entirely different from the old crimping idea. 


Hundreds of bookkeepers are finding this hinge 
the most satisfactory for careful ledger work, yet 
this special Parsons process is available at no extra 
expense. 


The popular Perfect Hinge can be secured by 
specifying when ordering Parsons Defendum 


Ledger. 
How to increase 


bookkeeping efficiency 
Parsons Defendum offers you two other defi- 
nite, tangible advantages that every bookkeeper 
wants and appreciates: 
Note the smooth, clean texture 


of Parsons Defendum after 


the erasure test. 





VST Ww 





First —Parsons erases in a jiffy. A few easy 
strokes of the eraser and the page is absolutely 
clean. No ugly blemishes remain to mar and spoil 


the page. 


Second —The paper is tough in texture. It re- 
sists constant wear. It will not curl or bend at the 
edges. It facilitates writing. And it remains as a 
permanent record of your transactions for all time. 


When you buy ledger paper, 
be sure that what you are get- 
ting is really Parsons. The name 
is in every water-marked sheet. 
If you don’t know where to get 
Parsons, write us; we'll see that 
you are supplied. Parsons Paper 


Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


- WHY I INSIST UPON BUYING GOOD LEDGER PAPER 


By a Purchasing Agent 
























































Fuzzy and 
torn — this 
is ordinary 
ledger pa- 
per after 
the erasure 
test. 





Sooner or later, every business execu- 
tive is faced with the problem of select- 
ing ledger paper. And the efficiency of 
your bookkeeping department for many 
months to come may rest upon this 
seemingly unimportant decision. 

Cheap paper wastes time. It erases 


poorly, Often the paper gives way and 
the page must be recopied. The sheets 
become weak and flimsy. They look 
mussy and untidy. And your records are 
never permanent. Surely the slight addi- 
tional cost of good ledger paper will more 
than pay for itself in the time it saves. 


Parsons Defendum Ledger 


a Better Busi 









‘Note these Economy “Points 
of Parsons Defendum 









I—It erases easily. 






2—It stands up under continued 
handling. Every sheet is loft- 
dried by time. It will not curl 
or bend at the edges. 







3-—Its beautiful surface fits any 
penmanship—speedy writing or 
slow, fine point or stub, black 
ink or color. 







4—It offers the extra advantage of 
Parsons Perfect Hingethathelps 
keep loose-leaf ledger pages flat 
to save time in making records. 








THE PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 









N. B.—We recommend BUFF for ease on the eyes 
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When you think 
of Type Metals 
think of “Wilke’s” 


Type Metal Perfection 
Finds Its Highest Expression 


in’ Wilke’s” 


Nothing is more costly than type 
metals that are made to sell at a low 
price without regard to quality. 


Quality pays handsomely. It is the 
only solid foundation on which to 
build a business. 


Se 


Cie 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD 


METALS REFINING COMPANY 


HAMMOND, IND. 


WAREHOUSES IN ALL LEADING CITIES 
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AUGING THE THICKNESS OF WORK 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTS ALL PARTS 


The BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 


alone have this important time-saving feature. Every “Boston’”’ 
model was designed to simplify the operator’s efforts and to 
make easy adjustments that are usually troublesome, and in some 
cases dangerous. Work may be changed on “Bostons”’ at will 
without expert supervision. Feed, cutter,work table and driving 
mechanism respond in unison to this simple gauging feature. 
BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS, STAPLE BINDERS, WIRE, STAPLES AND PARTS 


ARE CARRIED IN STOCK BY ALL SELLING HOUSES 


< = 
a) > 


American Type Founders Company 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 





CWO OG WOT OG WOT OG WHF OG WHF OGWHF OG OD 
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Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, and in Mexico and South America by National Paper and Type Co. 
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SET IN GARAMOND BOLD VANITY INITIAL TEAGUE BORDERS 







































Every Printshop in CPF R U, Indiana, has a 
: INOSAW 
des WHY ??—and WHY be behind Peru 


see" and many other 100% TrimOsaw cities 
in the march of Progress. 


TrimOsaw 











1—‘‘Make It Pay You” Circular. 
Send fo J 2—Special Offer on Ben Franklin TrimOsaw. 
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ILL-CuRTIS Co. 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE /88/ 


Hill-Curtis Chicago Store 
641 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Rep. Southeastern States Exclusive Agents for Canada and Newfoundland ds Exclusive Agents for France 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., The Canadian American Mach. Co., France, S. A. 
Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina, Vancouver Paris, X., France 
Hill-Curtis New York Store Exclusive Agents for Australia Exclusive Agents for England 
Printing Crafts’ Bidg., 461 8th Ave., Room 1603 F. T. Wimble & Co., Ltd. The Canadian-American Mach. Co., Ltd. 
New York City Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane London, E. C. 4, England 
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KIDDER PRESSES 


Are built to suit you and along lines of strength, 
beauty, endurance and speed. 


We have been da ] rs =| Our wide experi- 
building them ee ee 7. * : ' ence and good 
right for over . Bens om : / - Pop. \ nu j service are gladly 
forty years ; st Pe ‘= lr at your command 


KIDDER ROTARIES 


Are surpassed by none for that special job. We can prove it to you. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway CHICAGO, 166 West Jackson St. TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King St., West 











cadens and Bordered Blanks 


cA helpful and profitable line for the Printer 
The Goes Certificates and Bordered Blanks will help 


open up new and profitable channels of business for 
Blotters the Printer. They make easy the production of high 


Goes 


Art Advertising 


grade Stock Certificates, Membership Certificates, 

Merchandise Certificates, Guarantees, Coupons, 
attractive advertis- : : 7 , 

inaandien wilds Licenses, etc. We furnish the Blanks produced in 

can be sold to any appropriate colors, so that merely by over-printing 


business organiza- them any Printer can turn out exactly the form needed. 
tion. Seven beauti- 
ful Easter Designs 
are now in stock. 
Send for samples. 


A profitable and 





The designs and styles vary to suit the needs of different 
kinds of businesses. They will help the Printer produce a 
better grade of work than can be secured by printing alone, 
and will command higher prices and permit better profits 


SEND FOR OUR SAMPLE BOOK 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
35 West 61st Street, CHICAGO 
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Peerless Black 


EERLESS BLACK is invaluable in 

the manufacture of the best half- 
tone inks for fast-running presses. It 
contributes that easy flowing quality 
essential to high-speed work. 


Ink made with PEERLESS BLACK will 
not check or clog the press fountain 
and distributes evenly on the rollers. 


The Peerless Carbon BlackCo. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S.A. 








Sole Selling Agents 


Binney ¢ Smith @ 
41 E.42"4 Street-New York City 


6 and 7 Stonecutter St. wg se oa . 90 Rue Amelot 
ndon, E. C., Eng. Hamburg, Germany Paris, France 

















PROGRESSIVE printer was asked 

why he selected a Mentges No. 

11 Folder. Here is his crisp, “brass 
tacks” answer: 


“My shop is of medium size only, and 
several rush jobs at one time swamped my 
hand folders. Some of the work I sent 
out was badly folded, causing me trouble 
with the customer. I decided to get a 
folding machine. 


“Mentges No. 11 appealed to me because Here is Mentges No. 11 referred to. Mechanically right, 
it is simple in design construction, and economical to operate, rugged, to shoulder responsibil- 
: . M4 ity and work for years, it will prove a sure money maker 
operation, and costs little to run; it has to you. Complete details sent upon request. 

a size range of 12”x18” up to 25”x 38", 

which, with its ability to make all the folds usually needed, takes care of nearly all 


my work. I have been using it for some time and am perfectly satisfied.” 


MENTGES FOLDER COMPANY, Sidney, Ohio 


“The RIGHT Folder for YOUR Work” 
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EISEL PRESS MFG.CO. BOSTON MASS. ui 
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The Adjustable Rotary can take care of 
large or small production: 


1. Because its construction permits any 
size sheet to be printed and delivered. 


2. Because it produces “A sheet a revo- 
lution.” 


ALL SIZES 


cAt Once 


3. Because it is ready for the same or 
other work. 

4. Because there is no limit to the number 
of colors, face or perfecting. 

5. Because it is not limited to the kind of 
paper or ink it will run. 


Have You Such Work? Then Consult 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


944 DORCHESTER AVENUE 
BOSTON 25, MASS. 














EPISODE THREE 


T was, by my account, the 30th of 
September when I first set foot upon 





this island. It came into my thoughts 





that I should lose my reckoning of time 
for want of books and pen and ink. 
But to prevent this, I cut with my knife 
upon a large post in capital letters and 
making it into a great cross, I set it up 
on the shore where I first landed, viz., 
“TI came on shore here on the 30th of 
September, 1659.”—Robinson Crusoe 


We aim to make our work so per- 
fect —our service so complete — 
that our customers will want to 
mark on their records of electro- 
type purchases, ‘‘On this day we 
began to do business with the 
American Electrotype Company.”’ 
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;» AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO. 


MEMBER INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS OF AMERICA 


NINTH & SANSOM STS. 
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Live matters of interest pertaining to the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of the well known Miller Automatic Feeders, Miller 
Ideal and Craftsman Units, Miller High-Speed Presses, Miller Saw-Trimmers and Miller Labor Saving Accessories. Descriptive matter sent on request. 


Prominent Printing Firm Endorses Miller 
“High-Speed” Press 

In a recent letter from Oliver L. Bell, 
Vice-President and General Manager of the 
Robert L. Stillson Company, New York, 
he pays the following tribute to the Miller 
“High-Speed” Press: 

“We have had one of your Miller ‘High- 
Speed’ Presses in our job department for 
about six months, and have used it con- 
stantly since it was installed on our general 
run of work, and we are very much pleased 
with our investment. 

“The press has met all of our require- 
ments and our employees are delighted with 
the arrangement, which gives such easy ac- 
cess to the form, in making ready, correct- 
ing and changing forms on bed of press, and 
washing up, etc. 

“We find we can get perfect register on 
our colorwork, even when we are running 
at very high speed. We believe you will 
add a good friend every time you sell one 
of your Miller ‘High-Speed’ Presses.” 

More and more of the big printers, slow 
at first to recognize the value of the “High- 
Speed” as an auxiliary to their larger ma- 
chines, are installing “High-Speed” Presses. 
Comparative cost and production records in 
these shops show conclusively that many 
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Your Hardest 
Problem 


— the problem of increased pro- 
duction —lower costs — to meet 
sternest competition. 
Of all business building attributes 
to-day, where is there a greater 
one than prompt, efficient service 
to your trade at consistently 
lower, yet highly profitable selling 
prices ? 
The answer: 
MILLER 
EQUIPMENT 
Isn’t it worth a stamp to get full 
details ? 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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jobs heretofore produced two and three up 
on two-revolutions, can be handled on a 
battery of “High-Speeds” in less time and 
in some instances half the cost. 


Miller Pressmen’s Aprons Make Hit at 
Craftsmen’s Meetings 


A unique feature of the Craftsmen Club 
meeting held at Cincinnati December 10th, 
and also the Christmas Party of the New 
York Craftsmen and Printers’ Supply Sales- 
men’s Guild, New York, December 18th, 
was the wearing of Miller Pressmen’s 
Aprons donated for the occasions by the 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company. 

As will be noted by the accompanying 
views, the Miller Aprons imparted a most 
appropriate craftsmanlike atmosphere to 
the meetings, which was thoroughly appre- 
ciated and favorably commented on by all. 


A Few Miller Telephone Indexes Left 


Have you received your Miller Telephone 
Index? If not, a line on your regular office 
letterhead, addressed to the Advertising De- 
partment, Miller Saw-Trimmer Co., Pitts- 
burgh, will bring it by return mail. 


The Wearing of Miller Pressmen’s Aprons Was a Feature of the Cincinnati Craftsmen’s Club Meeting, December 10, 1924. 


—Advertisement 
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Christmas Party New York Craftsmen and Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild at Aldine Club, N. Y., December 18. Note the Miller Aprons. 


D. J. Burns Leads in 1924 Sales 


“Dan” J. Burns, the Ohio representative 
of the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, is 
accorded the honor of not only heading 
Road Salesmen, but also in leading the en- 
tire Miller sales force in individual sales 
‘for the year closing December 31, 1924. 

It is perhaps needless to state that Mr. 
Burns, in winning the honor accorded him, 
exceeded his 1924 sales quota by a consider- 
able margin. 





“DAN” J. BURNS 
Ohio Miller Representative 


In addition to largest volume of individ- 
ual sales, Mr. Burns also led all other sales- 
men in the number of orders for “High- 
Speed” Presses accepted during the year. 

J. F. O'Donnell, the Manager of the De- 
troit Branch, ran a close second to Mr. 
Burns in individual sales, likewise exceeding 
his sales quota for the year, To C 


Borthwick, Los Angeles representative, is 
accorded third position. 

C. M. Nutley, New York, set the pace for 
the City Salesmen, with W. W. Lacey, of 
New York, second, and E. C. Babbidge, of 
Chicago, third. 

New York led all Miller Branches in vol- 
ume of sales, with San Francisco, by a slight 
margin, crowding Chicago from its long 
established second-place position. 

To the Philadelphia Branch, under the 
efficient management of Clyde L. Skinner, 
goes the honor of having the largest per- 
centage of increase over previous years’ 
sales. 

The executives of the Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Company express themselves as 
being well pleased with the general high 
sales average established by the sales force 
as a whole. With manufacturing facilities 
practically completed to take care of the 
popular demand for Miller “High-Speed” 
Presses and other Miller products, it is con- 
fidently predicted that Miller sales for 1925 
will reach a total never before attained in 
the history of the Company. 


Miller Saw-Sharpening Service Popular 
with Users 


The following is quoted from a letter 
just received from one of the thousands of 
Miller Saw-Trimmer users who avail them- 
selves of the expert Saw-Sharpening Service 
rendered by the Miller Company at each of 
its branches: 

“The saw blades recently received are 
giving excellent satisfaction, and we will 
continue sending them to you for sharpen- 
ing. Previously we had them hand filed by 
a local ‘expert,’ and it seemed they were 
getting worse each time. We find Miller 
Service satisfactory in every particular.” 

In connection with this service, super- 
vised by trained mechanics, all experts in 
the sharpening of saws, a neatly constructed 
saw container is furnished which insures 
safe and prompt transit of saws by parcel 
post. 





Saw Container Supplied Free to Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Users 


Ordinarily a saw is sharpened, swaged 
and remailed the evening of the day re- 
ceived. This prompt service inconveniences 
users but little and the reasonable charge 
made will be more than repaid by the in 
creased efficiency and satisfactory service 
derived from a properly filed and swaged 
saw. 

To secure one of the containers it is only 
necessary to forward saws for resharpening 
to the nearest Miller Branch. They will be 
returned in the container. Saw-trimmer 
users, in the interests of greater efficiency 
and economy, should avail themselves of 
this splendid service. 


“Tt’s a Wonder” 


Under date of December 31, 1924, Mr. 
R. B. Doing, Production Manager of The 
Doing Press, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
writes: “After thirty days of almost con- 
tinuous running of our new Miller “High- 
Speed,” I wish to say that in my opinion 
it is the best press of its kind on the mar- 
ket. It has practically doubled our produc- 
tion, thereby lowering our hour cost, which 
is very beneficial to our Sales Department 
in giving our customers the best of printing 
service and prices. May I say “It’s a 


wonder!” ? 
—Advertisement 
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Printing Salesmen as Seen From the 


Other Side of the Desk 


By Howarp B. THOMPSON 


S I sit at my desk and talk 
with some of the printing 
salesmen who come in with 

- high hopes of getting an order, 

I wonder why any establish- 

ment that has taken great pains 

to gain mechanical perfection 
in the shop is content to sell its 
product in a manner which 
does not represent its true 
value. I think of the days I stood before the case and 
the feedboard, and I wonder whether we, too, created 
the same impression in our customers’ minds. It is an 
enlightening experience to be on the other side of the 
desk, and to analyze the selling methods of the craft. 

If it were possible for printing-house executives to sit 

at buyers’ desks for a time there would be a noticeable 

change in established customs, and things seen only 
from the buyer’s chair would be firmly impressed upon 
the seller as conditions that should be changed. 

Most of the salesmen who call on me rely on talk, 
and talk alone, to get the much-needed order. I hear 
stories of overmuch equipment, of rush jobs turned 
out, of a long list of customers, and so on, until I look 
with longing at my paper-weight and wonder what they 
would do if I suddenly flung it at them. Talk may 
be all very well, but I can recall several instances of 
salesmen arguing themselves out of a trial. Only 
recently I was at the point of giving a new organization 
a trial job, but when the salesman told me in all con- 
fidence that their pressman would better the engravers’ 
proofs the job went to another shop. 

Then there is my pet nuisance — the salesman who 
never goes nearer the shop than the front office. Quite 
naturally I get peeved when a salesman who doesn’t 
know the difference between a Miehle and a sheet of 
oiled tympan tells me how I should have my work done. 
I am very likely to tell him to go chase himself while I 
deal with the men in his shop. All of this does the 
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salesman no good, creates a muddled state of affairs 
in his office, and makes additional trouble and worry 
for me. 

I could tell of the salesman who is offended if I 
won’t see him every time he calls; the salesman who 
gets peeved if his first few calls don’t land an order; 
of the well meaning chap who goes to see my boss if 
his attempts to storm my citadel are unavailing; but 
these are personalities, and as such they have no place 
in this article. I may say in passing that high-pressure 
selling leaves me unmoved, and that the bustling chap 
who climbs up fire escapes and down chimneys to grab 
me by the coat tails gains nothing but the exercise. 

Small jobs often require as much handling in our 
office as those involving much greater expense. If I 
ask one of these chaps for a quotation on four or five 
thousand letterheads, he will fold up the sample, put 
it in his pocket, remark on the state of the weather, 
and leave; unless he takes up more of my reasonably 
valuable time in airing his views on politics and what- 
not. He carries the job around for half a day, gives it 
to the estimator and promptly forgets about it. About 
two days later I begin to wonder what has become of . 
the matter, and upon calling his office I learn he is out 
on the trail of more business. After talking with the 
estimator I finally get my quotation; not, however, 
until he has gone through a sheaf of estimates made 
for other unlucky buyers like myself. 

The point I am trying to bring out is this: Get 
men who know shop practice as well as selling. 1 wel- 
come the man who is able to estimate small jobs on the 
spot, and is sufficiently familiar with other work in 
process to protect himself in matters of promised deliv- 
ery. And he is doubly welcome who feels he is respon- 
sible in a certain degree for quality, delivery and a 
correct interpretation of all specifications. Many sales- 
men have the faculty of losing all interest in a job the 
minute they have secured it, and this particular trait 
usually loses me as a customer. 
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Right here I see an army of salesmen rising up with 
wrathful mien, and saying: “ How the deuce do you 
expect us to keep an eye on everything we take in? 
That’s the superintendent’s job.” It is the superinten- 
dent’s job, it is true, to see that the work is turned out 
satisfactorily; but you have established between your- 
self and the customer a bond of faith which can not be 
lightly disregarded. It is definitely up to you to see 
that the superintendent keeps his promises, and that 
the job is entirely satisfactory to the customer. 

I appreciate the attitude of the salesman who famil- 
iarizes himself with our wants, and who is conse- 
quently better able to correct any errors that may 
occur while the work is in process of manufacture. 
One such salesman of my acquaintance has a simple 
and easily kept tickler file on all work he has taken in, 
and by means of this file supplemented by a short talk 
each day with the shop superintendent he is able to 
keep his customers well satisfied. This sort of personal 
attention is not so common that it will not be appre- 
ciated by the majority of buyers. 

If every master printer would realize that his sales- 
man is the only measure by which I can judge him, he 
would be more likely to make sure that his representa- 
tives have easy access to information concerning the 
progress of work. It is impossible for me to know of 
work in process in the other fellow’s shop. I must 
trust the representative, and I can not easily forgive 
lack of information or untruths, nor do I see why I 
should. Therefore, the other day when I was told by 
a salesman that a certain job was on the press and 
well on its way to completion, only to find that they 
were actually holding up the job for duplicate plates, 
I made a solemn vow to talk with the shop superinten- 
dent before accepting as true any statements made by 
a salesman of that house. On the strength of the sales- 
man’s statement, I had promised to make a partial 
shipment of the printed matter, and of course I was not 
able to keep my word. It goes without saying that I 
will not hold them very favorably in mind when I have 
new work to be done. 

There is one unforgivable sin — that of failing to 
make a promised delivery when nothing out of the 
ordinary has occurred to break the established sched- 
ule; or perhaps I should say making delivery promises 
which are impossible of execution, made only with the 
supposed purpose of keeping me in a good humor. I 
would a thousand times rather do business with a man 
who has courage enough to tell me exactly when he 
can make delivery, even though he may be in danger 
of losing the job, than with one who has the job com- 
pleted two days to two weeks after the date promised. 

Of course any number of things can happen in the 
shop to delay the work in process, but even then there 
is a way to smooth out the situation. I take off my 
hat to one printer friend of mine, who, when anything 
arises that will make it impossible to deliver the job at 
a certain time, telephones and explains the nature of 
the delay and tells how much lost time will result. 

The printer who gets most of our work is one of 
the best examples of personal interest in the finished 
product. He operates a comparatively small shop — 
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two Miehles and a battery of jobbers — and spends 
most of his time on the outside looking for more busi- 
ness. He comes in every morning with proofs, or sam- 
ples, or to see whether there is anything new in the 
air. A printer all his life, he knows shop practice as 
do few of the salesmen who make up the daily grist. 
He can tell me the progress of every job in his shop, 
and he keeps his delivery promises as I have known no 
other printer to do. What is most important, his big- 
gest selling talk is the quality of his work. 

He knows our little idiosyncrasies, and he is much 
more likely to turn out work that is more to our liking 
than the standardized product of a service department. 
While I am speaking of service departments, I might 
mention a few instances in which I have found them 
lacking. I can recall conducting a long and wordy bat- 
tle with a service manager who insisted that I use a 
paper stock I did not want, simply and only because 
it was easy to handle on the press. My selection en- 
tailed additional and more careful work in the press- 
room, for which I was willing to pay, but it could be 
done if it was handled properly. When I have a well 
defined idea of what I want, it displeases me exceed- 
ingly to have some would-be helping hand try to throw 
a monkey-wrench in the works. 

On another occasion I called in the service man of 
a large printing establishment to see what he had to 
offer in the way of suggestions for a booklet we had in 
mind. When I outlined what we hoped to accomplish, 
he gave me a full-toothed smile. Slapping me on the 
back (a sadly battered portion of my anatomy), he 
said: “Oh, sure; I get your idea. We'll fix you up.” 
He departed for his plant with the air of bringing home 
a particularly big and luscious slice of the well known 
bacon. In a few days he was back again, and what 
he did bring with him! A thirty-two-page dummy of 
proportions approaching those of a broadside, and 
decked out in as many colors as Joseph’s coat. He 
had elaborate plans for embossing the cover, and run- 
ning at least three colors on all the inside pages, and a 
host of other ideas which made my own thoughts on 
the subject seem very parsimonious indeed. As the 
booklet was to run through an edition of many thou- 
sands, it was out of the question to use the layout he 
had prepared. It was one of those layouts which can 
not be cheapened a particle without spoiling the whole 
effect; so I chalked up another example of the service 
man who loses his sense of proportion in the quest of 
a big job. Worst of all, he didn’t know when he was 
licked! He tried argument after argument in an 
attempt to sell me that layout, and finally departed 
in an unpleasant frame of mind. I agreed with him 
that the projected layout would have made a very beau- 
tiful piece of printed matter, but I could hardly see 
why a simple little folder extolling the merits of Pale 
Pills for Tired Tummies should be put up in the style 
of a travel booklet. 

Then the suspicion of added overhead constantly 
rises in my mind when I deal with these houses. I 
know of one nationally recognized organization whose 
prices are consistently seventy-five per cent higher than 
other shops of equally good reputation, and I am 
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inclined to suspect that the service department is tak- 
ing some of my money. So far as I am concerned, they 
are considered so many impedimenta, because we have 
our own art department, copy department, etc., and we 
furnish complete specifications on every job that leaves 
our office. When all these things are considered, I don’t 
know of any reason why I should pay, either in cash 
or in lessened quality, for creative work done on another 
job for somebody else. 

I have seen service departments come and go among 
a number of printers. One told me in confidence that 
he had a lot of fun in working on creative printing, 
but that as a paying investment the department was a 
failure. He has since dropped it altogether and is now 
selling his product strictly on its merits. It might be 
interesting to estimate the gross amount of business 
obtained from concerns which submit complete copy 
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and layouts for every job, as against those whose ideas 
are somewhat nebulous and who require assistance in 
making up the printed piece. I have an idea that the 
service department might seem a drag on the business 
if such an estimate were made and checked against the 
cost of maintaining it. 

To sum up the whole matter, the service men with 
whom I have come in contact are either so far away 
from their shop or from my business as to be of no 
value to me, or so closely bound to the mechanics of 
the business that I can hear the presses clank as I look 
over their finished work. It is much better for the 
average printer to stay on his chosen path and make 
his most convincing argument the quality of his work 
and the promptness with which he turns it out. And 
the argument is not worth a hoot until he has proved 
it by living up to his statements. 


What Is an Ideal Printing Salesman? 


By JEROME B. Gray 


‘SACH year new books are pub- 
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lished to cover such subjects 
as how to sell, the psychology 
- of salesmanship, dominating 
your man, and a myriad other 
subjects whose titles subtly 
suggest fabulous fortune and 
immediate success to their 
readers. No sooner do these 
books appear on book-store 
shelves than a definite cross-section of young men, 
stoked with the coals of ambition, scramble out to buy 
them and add them to what they call — in all serious- 
ness — their libraries. 

Each month, full-page advertisements in mass 
magazines attract a heaping scoopful of their mass 
readers into salesmanship correspondence schools that 
welcome the tubercular soda dispenser with the same 
two-cent handclasp that they welcome the college 
graduate who has just received his B. A. and is unde- 
cided whether to take up osteopathy or therapeutics. 
The situation is rapidly becoming appalling. Upon 
the world of business is being catapulted a blob of 
theory-stuffed youths, inveigled into the ranks of sell- 
ing by such glowing word pictures as: “ Arty Doo- 
funny, an ex-theatre usher of Oshkosh, made $116.97 
his first week selling meat to vegetarians. Isn’t his 
testimonial an incentive to any man with even an in- 
finitesimal grain of ambition in his vertebra? You, too, 
can have fortunes heaped at your feet. Our system 
will teach any man to sell anybody anything.” Thus 
ensnared, the youths absorb much didactic inspirational 
matter on every known phase of selling, interspersed 
from time to time with poorly multigraphed letters from 
the schools complimenting each on his progress and 
predicting that he is the type to ring the bell of success. 

Eventually, the student — provided he has been 
faithful to the periodic cash instalments that he must 


trade for his whirlwind education — receives a parch- 
ment-looking diploma emblazoned cum laudis et cum 
bunkis and displaying his name in Old English letters 
obviously executed by a sign painter with an acute 
case of astigmatism. 

There is no attempt here either to lay the corner- 
stone for a debate on the value of such books or such 
schools, or to deny that they have their proper place 
in the general scheme of today’s business. Theory 
is unquestionably valuable to a certain degree. Just 
what that degree might be, we decline to surmise. But 
show me a printing salesman whose basic knowledge 
of salesmanship comes solely from text books and 
multigraphed pep bulletins and I'll show you a man 
who is on the verge of a rude awakening when he opens 
his throttle in today’s selling field. It is as ridiculous 
as to expect your son to become a Joseph Hergesheimer 
or a James Branch Cabbell after reading the world’s 
best literature. 

Not many months ago I met a young chap who had 
but recently emerged from an assimilation of theory 
on salesmanship. He was out to conquer the world. 
As a matter of fact, he had mentally brought his con- 
quest to a successful close. His ideas were interesting, 
to say the least. He told me at length how he had 
been taught to be sure that his prospect’s face was 
wreathed in light while his own was in comparative 
obscurity; how to put questions in such a way that 
the answers would inevitably be “ yes ”; how to meet, 
overcome and foresee all possible objections that his 
prospect might raise; when to say what and why, and 
how to say what and why when; how to get past the 
office boy and the cosmetic telephone operator; how to 
recognize the psychological moment to close a sale, 
and ten and twenty other varieties of success tonics. I 
listened in awe and silence until he told me that he was 
selling printing. Then I could contain myself no 
longer. 
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“ But don’t you find that some of these theories of 
yours fall flat when you sell printing? ” I queried. 

He hunched his shoulders and looked at me— 
rather pitifully, I thought. 

“What’s the difference what you're selling? ” he 
blurbed. “The same principles hold good for any- 
thing you sell, from bonds to groceries.” 

I left him, stewing in his ego. Nor did I see him 
again for weeks. When I did see him, I missed my 
dodge around the corner and we came face to face. 

“Well,” I asked cheerfully, “ how’s the printing 
selling these days? ” 

“Printing! ” he gurgled. “Say, that’s a hellish 
game. I’ve been out of that for two months. I’ve got 
something real now—one of the most remarkable 
books ever published. It’s——” 

But I had a call to make and hurried on. 

Printing at one time, perhaps, could have been 
sold by a man of the caliber we have just regarded. 
But that time was when printing was simply a ques- 
tion of mechanical output; when typography was 
measured more by the variety of type faces and scroll 
ornaments that could be squeezed onto a page than by 
the beautiful treatment of simplicity with one face. It 
was then — and, regretfully, we find instances of the 
same practice today — that a salesman would go to a 
prospect with a take-it-or-leave-it attitude and make 
the insipid remark, “ Any printing today? ” It is that 
negative approach that is partly responsible for the 
mortalities prevalent in the ranks of printing salesmen 
today — and, indeed, even printers find themselves 
shunted to bankruptcy because of it. 

Today is different. The ability to create means 
almost as much to the success of a printing salesman as 
do the mechanical units in the shop behind him. He 
must be prepared to conceive an idea and to pass or 
veto his customers’ ideas when called upon to do so. 
He must know his customers’ businesses as he knows 
his own. In that way only can he fit himself to give 
the service and create the ideas that will keep a client 
with him year in and year out. 

Competition is keen, and the day is not far distant 
when the printer who survives will be he who has men 
trained to think, breathe and live ideas. Ideas — 
good, sound, merchandising ideas that will actually sell 
goods at a profit—are the only balms to soothe the 
licentious price-slashing so in evidence at this time. 
You see a printer getting work from big concerns at a 
price fifty and sometimes one hundred per cent higher 
than the next bidder. What is the cause? How does 
he do it? The answer is ten to one that the successful 
printer has thought ahead of his competitors and gone 
to the potential customer with a tangible merchan- 
dising idea that will increase the sales power of the 
catalogue, booklet, folder, or whatever he is bidding on. 
The competitive bidders don’t know that, mind you. 
They seem satisfied to take the job as a mechanical 
problem and to trust to God that they can shave their 
price to get it. But let’s not fly off on a tangent about 
price and how to meet it. We have a problem of as 
much importance in considering what the man should 
be who represents our shop and goes out to sell our 
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service — for, without him, there can be no bidding, 
no real jobs. The ideal salesman — the man who can 
make money for his house and for himself — is a self- 
contained unit of creative ingenuity; a man who 
knows printing, engraving, paper and type from all 
angles; a man who has a shrewd sense of merchandis- 
ing soundness; and one, above all, who has the ability 
to step from his own business and stick an investigative 
nose into the business of others. Let me presuppose 
your thoughts and agree with you that such men are 
almost as rare as the Geegee bird that flies backwards. 
But such a man can be trained. You have men in your 
own organization who are, or could be with proper 
training, just such salesmen. 

By a man being a self-contained unit of creative 
ingenuity, I mean that he should have the training 
necessary to offer to prospects and customers ideas that 
are fundamentally sound; not clever paper folds, 
bizarre bindings, fantastic color combinations or trick 
typography. When a salesman is making missionary 
calls on a list of concerns in the national advertising 
ranks, he will find that his acquaintance with the 
advertising manager of such concerns will be lasting 
and profitable to him if he approaches his man with a 
definite idea. That idea may not be sold on the first 
call. It may never be sold. But it at least starts a 
conversation that not infrequently ends with the sales- 
man’s having a definite idea of what type of printed 
matter is needed. Then it rests on the salesman’s 
shoulders and on the service department of the house 
behind him to unearth the big idea. His missionary 
call, in other words, has done three things: One, it has 
brought him into personal contact with the advertising 
manager; two, it has made that advertising manager 
say to himself: “Here is a chap who comes in with 
something definite. If I cultivate him, he will eventu- 
ally bring me an idea that I can use”; and, three, it 
has sent the salesman away with a definite idea — if he 
is observant and a good interrogator —of what type 
of printed matter that house uses. 

I heard a big man in the printing industry mention 
this creative necessity not long ago in connection with 
his own success at selling: “I never make a call,” he 
said, “ without having some idea in mind to suggest to 
the man I see. The idea may be out of the question — 
they may have done the same. thing before — but at 
least it is an idea and gives us something to talk about, 
something for me to hang my hat on. When I leave 
I have data filed away in my mind that would be im- 
possible to get in any other way. And when I come 
back for subsequent calls, nine times out of ten I get 
a warm reception. There is not one man in a thou- 
sand who is not eager to listen to an idea.” 

It seems needless to mention that a printing sales- 
man should know something of the mechanics of the 
profession, of engraving and paper and types. Yet we 
do mention it because we have seen and talked with 
printing salesmen who know but little of these things. 
How much faith would you have in the house behind 
the salesman who advises you to use 150-screen half- 
tones on a cheap grade of bond paper? Who guesses at 
the cost of a cutout halftone to run around $7 when 
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the scale price on a square-up of the same size is $11.10? 
Who says nonchalantly that your previous booklet was 
set in twelve-point Caslon when you know full well 
that it was set in ten-point Bodoni Book? This is not 
exaggeration. We have seen and heard these identical 
blunders. Yes, it is important to know these things, 
even though we may not find use for them as often as 
once a month. 

The printing salesman should have a shrewd sense 
of merchandising soundness. It would be a waste of 
time, for instance, to go to a concern manufacturing 
an article of small-unit selling price and suggest a mam- 
moth and pretentious direct-mail campaign to consum- 
ers. Business can scarcely be said to have yet reached 
the point where it is philanthropic to printers. 
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Let the ideal printing salesman set aside twelve 
enormous buyers of printing and cultivate them for 
all he is worth week in and week out. Twelve big 
buyers, carefully cultivated, will be worth more to him 
and his house than fifty small buyers canvassed hap- 
hazardly. Let him study their requirements with a zeal 
and persistency that will make him almost a part of 
their organizations. Let him go to them with idea after 
idea. It’s a ten to one shot that he will eventually 
land an order — and one order plus sterling service and 
personal interest equals more orders and larger orders 
and years of repeat business, if the same thoroughbred 
codperation is given on each. That is axiomatic. 

The ability to think, to think big and sanely, will 
bring any printing salesman to the top of the ladder. 
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Ideas for the Siacill Fave Publisher 


By Don D. PatTerson 


Assistant Professor of Advertising, University of Missouri School of Journalism 


has been engaged in its rapid 

progress toward mass produc- 

; tion and half-million subscrip- 

tions, the small-city daily and 

weekly has been somewhat 

overshadowed. The spectac- 

ular claims of many of the 

larger newspapers, the claims 

that they blanket not only 

states but whole sections of the United States, have 

given some the impression that the little newspapers are 

being smothered out. The small-city press, however, 

has just begun to fight back, and the national adver- 

tisers particularly are beginning to recognize the 

returns that are to be gained by the use of the country 
daily or weekly. 

To a certain extent this impression that the small- 
city newspaper is being smothered has been the fault 
of their owners and publishers. The emphasis up to 
the present has been upon the side of editorial direc- 
tion and of news gathering. The business side of the 
paper has been essential in many instances only in so 
far as it was a necessary evil that had to be depended 
upon to keep the editorial department in physical trim. 
The individual who was anxious to own a country news- 
paper always fancied himself as the editor and not the 
business manager. 

This is changing, slowly but certainly, and the 
country press is coming to have a higher type of men 
in its business department. It is beginning to recog- 
nize that there is as great a necessity for an intimate 
knowledge of advertising and business upon the part 
of some member of the staff as of politics and the 
English language on the part of others. Advertising 
is being given equal rank with the editorial, and press 
associations are devoting considerable time to a con- 
sideration of how best to arrive at an adequate and 
reasonable price per inch for their advertising columns; 


how the advertiser can be given a maximum of service, 
and how the business department of the country press 
generally can be maintained on a profitable basis. 

There is no newspaper of any size or importance 
that can afford to be without, at least, one man on its 
staff who is possessed of more than an ordinary knowl- 
edge of advertising — and more than just the technical 
phases and the parlance of advertising. The country 
newspaper of today and tomorrow, in order that it may 
achieve its highest mission, must be not only a leader 
of the community in public morals and in civic bet- 
terment, but it must also lead its community to a better 
understanding of retail merchandising and of the neces- 
sity of using better methods. Its advertising men must 
know enough about business to give value received in 
the advertising columns rather than limericks and puns. 

The successful country newspaper must by neces- 
sity assume the position of advertising manager for all 
of the stores in its towns. It must be in a position to 
suggest ways of moving merchandise by sales and other 
means, to advise how windows can be made to assist 
newspaper advertising in selling, to give a copy-writing 
service that will sell more goods by more intelligently 
worded and better displayed advertising. Few country 
newspapers find it possible to operate now without the 
use of an advertising illustration service of some sort. 
The country newspapers are adopting the methods of 
the metropolitan press in selling service, not space. 

There is a more or less general recognition of all 
that has been written, but there is one further step 
that the country newspaper can take, one that will be 
profitable in terms of increased service and in increased 
revenue. As the newspaper has taken over the respon- 
sibility of being the advertising counselor of its retail 
merchants, and as more than ninety per cent of the 
small-city newspapers in the United States are said to 
be operating job-printing plants in connection with 
their other activities, the opportunity lies in a combi- 
nation of these two considerations. 
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Although the job-printing plant more often than 
not brings in enough revenue to take care of the deficit 
of the newspaper and add a few per cent in dividends, 
it does not receive its full measure of recognition. It 
is not given its real opportunity. The foreman is natu- 
rally concerned with the production of the newspaper 
and of the various jobs that are under his care. He is 
thinking in mechanical terms by necessity. He has 
neither the time nor the qualifications to do more than 
this. The editor is busy with his editing. The adver- 
tising man, when there is an advertising man, is busy 
with his service. All the job printing that comes in is 
accepted as being the just due of the plant and, if the 
paper is on the right side of the political fence, there 
is enough to keep the shop fairly busy. 

That the shop is kept fairly busy, however, is no 
excuse for not allowing it to assume the proportions 
that are its just right. Every shop can produce more 
and pay larger dividends if it is given a chance. 

It is here that the advertising counselor function 
of the small-city newspaper can be made to bring in 
the extra dividends. Scarcely a week passes in the 
average small city that some traveling solicitor does 
not sell some type of direct advertising or novelty 
advertising in terms of tens or hundreds of dollars. 
It may be a folder. It may be advertising blotters. 
It may be whirligigs. But no matter what it is, it is a 
form of advertising that takes money out of the town 
and leaves just a little less in the dealer’s appropriation 
to be spent in his home newspaper. 

The out-of-town solicitor is selling ideas. He is 
able to bring something new to town, a suggestion that 
the retail merchant doesn’t have to sit down and puzzle 
out for himself. More often than not the idea sells 
principally because of this newness. The best way the 
newspaper job shop can meet this competition is by 
fighting fire with fire, or having the same people who 
furnish copy to the retail advertisers for their news- 
paper advertising furnish them other suggestions in the 
form of advertising letters, folders and booklets—ideas. 

A successful newspaper publisher in a small city in 
Towa creates his own job printing by selling ideas that 
necessitate the use of printing to be put into effect. 
Some time ago he sold a circular letter to a coal dealer. 
He didn’t really sell the letter and the ability of his 
shop to put it into print, but an idea. The idea was 
this: After a somewhat severe winter every house- 
holder in his community had accumulated quite a pile 
of ashes. These ashes had to be hauled away. Spring 
is a slack time for coal dealers, and there has to be an 
extra inducement to get people to buy. This extra 
inducement can well afford to be an offer to haul off 
all the winter’s ashes while bringing next winter’s coal. 
That was what sold the letter, this offer that with every 
order for one hundred bushels or more of coal the dealer 
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If only myself could talk to myself, 
As I knew him a year ago, 
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would haul away the accumulated ashes. He had the 
letters printed and circulated. They were successful. 
Another man was sold on advertising, on the ability of 
the publisher to prepare advertising, and both the news- 
paper and the job shop acquired a new and steady 
customer. 

Letterheads offer another possibility. A number of 
printing firms print letterheads in various styles of 
type on various grades of paper stock, printing at the 
bottom of each sheet the price for duplicating these 
letterheads in lots of one thousand or more. This is 
merely a way to create more business. 

There is also the broadside development that has 
become more or less general in its use for clearance 
and special sales. The newspaper prints the broadside 
first in its own pages as a full-page advertisement or a 
double spread. It then makes enough reprints on news 
stock to cover the entire trade territory. This is gen- 
erally done by means of a mailing permit and a list of 
all the boxes on all of the rural routes in the district. 
The addresses are of a blanket nature, as: Box 1, 
Route 1, Centerville; Box 2, Route 1, Centerville. 
The towns are covered by carriers. These broadsides 
constitute the backbone of the so-called sales service 
campaigns and their use by local newspapers results 
in the same success that these companies claim, with 
a large saving. One such campaign was conducted by 
a newspaper for a shoe dealer’s semiannual clearance 
sale at an expenditure of approximately $175, when the 
same sale conducted by a sale company would have 
cost the dealer, on the basis of the same returns, from 
$500 to $900. 

Ideas are numerous, and there is no reason why they 
can not be made use of in this sale of creative printing, 
of printed salesmanship. Every paper manufacturer 
has portfolios and house-organs that are filled with 
direct advertising ideas and suggestions. Publications 
such as THE INLAND PRINTER, through a special de- 
partment, the one on direct advertising, for example, 
offer another source for dividend-paying suggestions. 
There is no end to the supply, and the results depend 
solely upon the initiative and merchandising knowledge 
of the individual publisher and his staff. 

This is a new field of usefulness, this assuming of 
the role of advertising counselor, for the country press, 
but it is one that is the natural development of the 
advertising department of the newspaper in a small 
community. Moreover, it is the logical field of expan- 
sion for every small-city journal that has a job-printing 
plant. It does not mean any less newspaper advertis- 
ing but in reality will create more. The advertising and 
merchandising knowledge the newspaper can offer will 
result in a more general appreciation of the possibilities 
of advertising, and a more barren field for the solicitor 
who comes with tin whistles and jumping-jacks. 


I could tell him a lot 
That would save him a lot, 
Of things he ought to know. 





— Rudyard Kipling.. 
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What Is Good Printing? 


By'‘GrorGE BRADFIELD 


SHE title of this article is 

given the form of a question, 

although the writer does not 

- promise he will answer it sat- 

isfactorily to each reader of 

this excellent magazine. We 

recently asked three members 

of our craft if they thought 

the question would be a prof- 

itable one to discuss in these 

columns, and if they had ever seen a satisfactory reply. 

Each one gave an emphatic affirmative answer to the 

first part of the query, and all said “ no,” with quali- 
fications, to the second part. 

Within a few weeks there have come to our home 
several important pieces of printed matter, produced 
by printing firms less than a hundred miles away. But 
few of these pieces would have looked ready for a final 
O. K., if justice had been done to text and form. 

We were interested in scanning some of the adver- 
tising pages in a copy of THE INLAND PRINTER. On 
one was this statement: ‘“ The printing profession has 
reached a standing in public estimation where good 
work is expected as the rule, rather than the exception.” 
(Italics are ours.) The same ad. further stated that 
most printing buyers know a good job when they see it. 
Another ad. stated that “good printing is as much 
dependent on good rollers as it is on good inks.” These 
statements are sufficient to show that there is good 
printing; that good printing is dependent upon several 
factors; that good printing is being produced; that 
good printing is recognized in some quarters, is de- 
manded by some firms, and is sometimes appreciated. 
We are wondering, however, whether the rank and file 
of the craft, which this magazine represents, do much 
reading and thinking about it. If we do more reading 
and thinking about our work, we shall be more appre- 
ciative of the particular part each individual has in 
the production of any one piece of matter, whether 
catalogue, broadside or circular. We shall also appre- 
ciate more fully the fact that printing is an art and not 
“a mere mechanical operation.” 

The printer is not the only person that is inter- 
ested in the product of his craft. Any one printing 
company is not the only firm that is concerned that 
its printing product shall possess the very desirable 
quality which we call character. Each company is 
directly interested in the printing turned out by other 
firms in the territory its salesmen reach. 

As a printer I am concerned, or should be, in the 
general standard of personal equipment of others of 
my craft. For the personal equation is bound to pre- 
sent itself; in fact, not a week passes that some one 
does not wish that the person who did that particular 
part of the job would have used his brains. Perhaps 
the same error has been repeated more than twice. 
Each printer does not work for himself alone, but is 


one of several interested persons, both inside and out- 
side the shop. And each firm that advertises to do 
good printing has a concern for the standard main- 
tained by other firms engaged in the same business. 

This is true in part because of the contacts which 
the printing business makes with the many lines of 
merchandising carried on more particularly by direct 
mail. And it will not be denied that those salesmen 
who do house-to-house canvassing count on the printed 
product to aid in their campaigns of direct-to-consumer 
selling. Somewhere we read that printing has become 
the very breath of life through which business may 
now be carried on effectively. 

There lies before me a paper published for the 
special benefit of a printing firm, or its management, 
and the employees. It is issued regularly to assist in 
maintaining in the company family relationships that 
are at once intelligent and sympathetic. This paper 
has for its purpose what we may call constructive artic- 
ulation “at regular intervals under favorable circum- 
stances on subjects of interest and helpfulness.” It 
helps the firm, and it helps the employee. It evidently 
endeavors to sell the business of the firm to the em- 
ployee, with an eye to better business and greater out- 
put. It thus brings them all “ under the same roof,” so 
they speak on matters of mutual interest and enterprise. 
It evidently preaches friendship and good will all 
around. Now, when a plant publication honestly tries 
to do that, it has met one requisite for being called 
good. Its matter is carefully edited. The plan is 
good. The typography is good. There is a minimum 
of errors. The ink is good. The paper is satisfactory. 
The presswork is good. It is worth the time, money, 
labor and thought expended. If all these things are 
true, then why isn’t it good? 

Any thoughtful reader of such journals as THE 
INLAND PRINTER knows what a powerful business 
builder and what a mighty selling force is the combi- 
nation of type and illustration, ink and paper which we 
call printing. The daily mail, the billboard, the display 
window, the newspaper, the popular magazine, the 
trade journal — all testify to the enormous amount of 
money expended in the printed message in order to 
secure results. Large expenditure of money for good 
commercial printing, including advertising, justifies 
the subject of profits. The man who pays $50 for a 
suit of clothes wants his money’s worth and wants the 
merchant to realize a reasonable profit. The sum spent 
for a broadside to announce porch furniture for the 
coming summer is paid with a view of profit. 

The printing house, the merchant and the manufac- 
turer are alike interested in good printing, for it is that 
which makes “the impression that stimulates desire 
— gets action.” The imprint of the firm should be the 
“mark of quality ” in printing, the same as the label 
in a suit of clothes. It does reflect the “ personality ” 
of the maker. 
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So many tastes and opinions enter into the printing 
industry that a satisfactory decision of the quality of a 
particular piece of printing may at first seem impos- 
sible. But this, in fact, is more fancied than real. 
For we are assuming that knowledge and good common 
sense are basic qualifications for judgment as to what 
constitutes good printing. The equipment of a modern 
printing plant is so far ahead of what it was a 
few years ago that it should be easier to produce 
acceptable printing. The human element is the one 
most difficult to assure as wholly satisfactory. Both 
skilled and unskilled labor must be employed. Likes 
and dislikes, tempers and dispositions, ideals of service 
and teamwork — all enter into the final product. The 
imaginings and the emotions of the personnel can not 
but incalculably affect the character of the product of 
the firm. It must be so, for we are merchandising 
results. 

In order that the finished product may possess 
character there must be character in the material equip- 
ment, and character in the directing and throughout 
the process of execution. The smallest details can not 
be overlooked. The superintendent alone can not make 
the modern printer’s business rule effective —“ quality, 
tone, appearance.” No one man knows it all, nor can 
he do it all. Modern printing is one of the most com- 
plicated trades, and each individual must do his part. 

Somewhere we read that the character of the public 
service rendered by a railroad depends upon the char- 
acter of the men who operate it; that “ships are but 
things. It is the men in charge who count.” The same 
is no less true in the printing business. This thought 
also impressed us when we read it, just where we can 
not now say: A worker’s skill and character, his devo- 
tion to duty and his loyalty to the institution of which 
he is a part —all has its bearing on proclaiming him 
as a guaranty of the high quality of the product and 
the rendering of a desirable service. Not by type, en- 
gravings, paper, inks and presses alone can good print- 
ing be assured. We must reckon with the individual 
and his personality. (Should not the buyer of advertis- 
ing reckon with the quality of each piece of printed 
matter? ) 

Back of the printed page are the author and the 
printer; and there can be no profitable advertising 
without first of all the individual. I believe it was 
Melville E. Stone who, in speaking of the Crawfords, 
said, “ They were both journalists of the best type, 
having wide knowledge of affairs, keen sense of per- 
spective, fine literary style, ceaseless industry, and a 
vivid appreciation of the responsibility attaching to 
the office.” 

The thought has also been well expressed that there 
is no possibility of successful business unless all con- 
cerned heartily codperate in production; and by the 
same law there can not be good printing in its broadest 
sense unless all concerned — the firm, the management, 
the employees, the customer — heartily codperate in 
its production. 

The mechanical equipment of a modern print shop 
like the one in which the writer is employed is and must 
be elaborate. The different kinds of catalogues, sales 
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manuals, booklets, broadsides, posters, hangers, fold- 
ers, sales letters, envelope enclosures, letterheads, 
blanks, receipt books, coupon books, etc., demand it. 
From composing room to bindery the investment thus 
made totals in five or more figures. Each press, each 
machine, has been purchased with the best work in 
mind. 

Looking back, we can but agree that “the world 
owes an incalculable debt to Johann Gutenberg; a 
debt that it can not repay, except in the measure that 
his craft be bettered tomorrow by those of us who can 
add to it today.” 

The statement that printing can not be learned in 
a day or ina year is perfectly sane and sound. It is not 
a simple business “ like selling peanuts over a counter” - 
or sodas at the grill. “It requires the work of spe- 
cialists to analyze the business, to study its different 
phases and to publish the results.” 

Printing is, in truth, one of the most complicated 
trades, and good printing is coming to its own. The 
high-class mechanical necessities for modern printing 
have made this position tenable. And that is not say- 
ing that printing is a mere mechanical operation. “‘ The 
greater proportion of the mechanism is human.” 

Good printing demands methods that are right in 
order that the results may be right. And methods are 
not right unless they are the best, at least we are told 
so. ‘“ The best of today may be mediocre tomorrow.” 
Somewhere we saw the thought expressed that there 
must be constant effort to improve the methods and so 
raise the standards. 

When given the best mechanical necessities, the 
right methods and a personnel that will work for results 
reflecting the best printing craftsmanship, the result 
will be, all things else in harmony, that which the rea- 
sonable customer will accept with praise. 

Good printing will interest the prospect or the mer- 
chandise customer in the goods advertised. (Of course, 
we must expect the goods will speak for themselves when 
seen or used.) It will possess beauty and dignity. It 
will serve a useful purpose. It will convey an intelli- 
gent message. It will be worth what is costs to produce 
it, and will give a reasonable profit for the firm. 

Here arises the question, “ How many tests are 
there to good printing?” But who can tell? The 
adjective “good” has raised a standard, and pur- 
posely so. We would answer, as many tests as the 
man who knows what he wants cares to apply. The 
man who doesn’t know just what he wants is hardest 
to please. But how different are the standards by which 
good printing is judged! How easily some people are 
satisfied! (Perhaps the only consideration has been 
paper and price!) It is good, no doubt, to let each 
customer be fully persuaded in his own mind. He is 
right in being satisfied with nothing less than the best 
that will fitly express his ideas. 

It will be some time before the last word is said 
about good printing. Improvements are being made 
in the mechanics of the printing trade. If the intel- 
lectual keeps pace with the material, what may we not 
expect will be the power and efficiency of the printed 
page in the years to come? 














A striking and unusual subject, printed in five colors, two blues being used to secure the wide range 
and depth of color. Shown through the courtesy of the New Century Color Plate Company, New 
York city, by whom the plates were made. Presswork by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 
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New Model Tint Photometer 

It will please readers to know that Fred E. Ives, Philadel- 
phia, writes: ‘I have ten years of hard work laid out to do 
vet. Have been putting in a solid eight-hour day in the shop 
turning out tint photometers.” This photometer of Mr. Ives’ 
is a simple instrument for measuring the relative whiteness 
of neutral colored substances and materials, such as different 
qualities of white or gray papers, cardboards, fabrics, etc., as 
against the standard pure white of a magnesia block. As very 
few objects are of neutral white or gray, but more or less char- 
acteristically tinted or colored, the chief use of the tint photo- 
meter is a combination with monochromatic color screens, by 
which a sufficient degree of color analysis may be obtained to 
meet all industrial requirements for standardization purposes. 


The Merry War for Supremacy 

Louis Flader contributes to “‘ Penrose’s Annual ” an article 
on the competition of offset and rotagravure with its older 
brother, photoengraving. Here are a few thoughts from it: 
“ The situation sums up about as follows: We know pretty 
well what can be done by photoengraving and letterpress print- 
ing; that is, most of us think we know: When we enter the 
fields of photo-lithography and offset printing and rotagravure 
platemaking and printing, we are, all of us, more or less at 
sea, because many claims made for these processes have not 
as yet been substantiated in a manner to make them conclu- 
sive. Much that is claimed for these processes is in the nature 
of a promise for future performance. It can not be denied, 
however, that both photo-lithography and rotagravure have 
made great progress, and both are producing results that were 
thought impossible a few years back. The question of suprem- 
acy, however, will be decided not by those who practice the 
graphic arts, but by the public. The public pays the bills, and 
in the end takes its choice. The method or process that pro- 
duces pictures that take the public’s fancy will enjoy the 
greatest prosperity. It is useless for experts to argue the 
question, because experts do not consume the product.” 


Photo Methods in Christmas Cards 

This department was favored with about one hundred 
Christmas greetings, and it is notable how much of their 
attractiveness is due to the varied photomechanical methods 
used. Photography was used by Vernon Royle, Paterson, 
N. J.; Clarence H. White, New York, and George P. Swain, 
Orange, N. J. Collotype was the selection of Harry A. Groes- 
beck, Jr. Among those who utilized photoengraving were: 
Charles A. Stinson, Harry H. Dunn and Robert F. Salade, 
Philadelphia; Art Morse, Jamestown, N. Y.; August Dietz, 
Richmond, Va.; Arthur Cole, West Brattleboro, Vt.; 
Thatcher Nelson, Boston; Mrs. Clara J. Shepard and Tue 
INLAND PRINTER family, Chicago; Harry B. Beck, Sinclair 
& Carroll, Edmund G. Gress, C. R. Beers, A. J. Powers, Earl 
H. Emmons, C. S. Butterfield, August J. Fehrenbach, Burton 
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By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 








Emmett, William Reydell, Daniel McGinn and James A. 
Anderson, New York. John Clyde Oswald used photoen- 
graving to beautify his “ Merrie Tales of the Mad Men of 
Gotham.” Beautiful limited edition books, expressing the 
highest in typography, came from Thomas Nast Fairbanks 
and George A. Nelson. David Silve designed a Christmas 
tree in type and ornaments. Norman T. A. Munder sent a 
telegram. His friends would have preferred a printed gem. 
Guido and Lawrence Rosa sent greetings for 1925 in one of 
their clever drawings on “ scratch board,” the effect being very 
similar to wood cutting. The Christmas cards used by Ozias 
Dodge, Norwichtown, Connecticut, are always works of art. 
In the season just past it took the form of an original copper 
etching, with mezzotint effects, post-card size. Numbers of pho- 
toengravers sent their greetings on purchased hand-engraved 
cards, when their own art would have supplied them with a 
greeting that would appeal. To our friends and readers, 
whether they favored us with cards or not, we wish health and 
prosperity during 1925. 


Collodion Emulsion for Color Separation 

The American Photoengraver is publishing a most valuable 
series of articles, written by Gustav R. Mayer, on collodion 
emulsion. These began last October. They should be com- 
piled and published in booklet form later. Mr. Mayer is a 
most practical emulsion worker, and now that the collodion 
itself can be purchased in pellicle form all that is necessary 
is to dissolve this dessicated or evaporated collodion in ether 
and alcohol, and it is ready for use. The color sensitizers 
also can be purchased in solution, so that all that is required 
is the instruction to which attention is called here, and expe- 
rience afterward. One of the best arguments in favor of emul- 
sion is the fact that the most successful color relief-plate 
engravers as well as planographic platemakers use it for color 
separations. Where one has only an occasional use for color- 
separation negatives, then panchromatic dry plates are more 
convenient. 


What Halftone Did to Chalk Engraving 


Grant Wright, the famous free-lance artist of New York, 
writes reminiscently, in part as follows: ‘ When I read in 
THE INLAND PRINTER those articles on ‘ The Beginnings of 
Halftone,’ they took me back to the good old days in Illinois, 
some thirty-five years ago, when the village of Peoria had but 
28,000 souls, twelve distilleries, the usual array of politicians 
and ordinary citizens, with but one weekly and two daily news- 
papers to vilify and slander them. Bob Burdette and Enoch 
Emory lived, breathed and managed to survive notwithstand- 
ing. The Peoria Transcript was the leading daily, and it was 
on it I had the honor to illustrate by introducing the old chalk- 
plate process. Is it any wonder I welcomed halftone or any 
process that would keep me from blowing my head off, and 
at the same time not dampen my artistic ardor. which was 
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then in an acute state of development? I got so blamed used 
to blowing chalk from those danged plates that I would come 
home looking as if I worked in a flour mill, and my mother 
wouldn’t let me sleep in a room with the gas turned on for 
fear I would get up and blow it out in my sleep. Halftone 
sure made a terrible commotion. We thought it the end of 
engravers and artists. Instead engravers and artists sprung 
up everywhere like mushrooms. So all honor to one who began 
halftones. If he did nothing else but put chalk plates in the 
discard he deserves the gratitude of all old newspaper artists.” 


Glazing Photographs for Reproduction 

To give photographic prints, such as Velox, the glossy sur- 
face that is best adapted for the making of halftones, it is cus- 
tomary to squeegee them on plate glass or ferrotype plates and 
let them dry there. A reader has trouble in the photographs 
sticking to the ferrotype. He is advised to make a mixture 
of French chalk in benzine, rub this over the ferrotype or 
glass, and then with a clean soft cloth polish all of it away. 
An exceedingly thin film left on the plate or glass prevents the 
photograph adhering. 


“Penrose’s Annual’? Illustrations 

Volume XXVII of this welcome annual arrived before the 
New Year. It is dated 1925 and has enlarged its scope so as 
to include more of the graphic arts other than processwork. 
Among the exhibits of photomechanical methods of repro- 
duction the rotagravures of the Rembrandt Intaglio Printing 
Company, Lancaster, England, stand out as most attention- 
compelling. The frontispiece is in four colors and two mono- 
tones. In relief-plate photoengraving a four-color exhibit of 
F. Bruckman, of Munich, reproducing an autochrome, is a 
masterpiece. There is a showing of Sadag rotagravure in 
colors, said to have been printed on fast presses, and many 
exhibits of offset printing. The United States is represented 
by New Yorkers only: Zeese-Wilkinson, with a reproduction 
of a water-color in four printings; the Walker Engraving 
Company has shown one of its well engraved pencil sketches, 
and the Powers Reproduction Company a Chemco cold enamel 
zinc line plate of one of the first successful portraits to come 
over a telephone wire. There are some twenty-four repro- 
ductions of wood engravings of the sixties by the offset method, 
which proves that this is not the method of reproducing wood 
cuts. They could have been reproduced by cold enamel on 
zinc, thus preserving all their snap and vigor. By offset they 
are flat and lifeless. The other illustrations in the volume 
are the average work of today. The book is a fine exhibit of 
printing by Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., Limited, The Coun- 
try Press, Bradford, England. It can be had through The 
Inland Printer Company. Price $4. 


Alcohol for Photoengravers’ Use 

Serious loss has come to photoengravers in trying to use 
cold enamel through the use of the wrong denatured alcohol 
for developing the print. Here are a few facts that should 
be known regarding denatured alcohol. There are many for- 
mulas for completely denatured alcohol. The one that should 
be used in developing cold enamel but for no other photo- 
graphic purpose is completely denatured alcohol No. 5. To 
every 100 parts of this grain alcohol there is added 2 parts 
of wood alcohol, 4 part pyridin bases and /% part kerosene. 
This alcohol can be bought without giving a bond. The dena- 
tured alcohol usually sold to photoengravers is not completely 
denatured. It is formula No. 5, which is made up of 100 
gallons of ethyl (grain) alcohol, 65 pounds of sulphuric ether, 
3 pounds of cadmium iodid and 3 pounds of ammonium iodid. 
This with the addition of ether, ammonium iodid and pyroxylin 
is the best alcohol for making photoengravers’ negative col- 
lodion, but it will destroy cold enamel if used for developing 
the print. Denatured alcohol No. 11 is denatured with equal 
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parts of sulphuric ether and 10 pounds of iodid. This is used 
in making collodion. Denatured alcohol No. 13a has ten per 
cent of sulphuric ether in it and can also be used for collodion 
making. Formula No. 19 is equal parts of ethyl ether and 
ethyl alcohol, and is also used in collodion making. 


NOTES ON OFFSET PRINTING 
By S. H. Horcan 


Retouching Stand Indispensable 

Planographic negatives for offset printing do not require 
to be reversed, hence a weak gum arabic solution is all that 
is required as a varnish to protect the negatives from scratch- 
ing. Stopping out of transparent spots can easily be done 
with an opaque on this gum varnish, and broken or filled-in 
lines due to the copy can be opened up with a needle point. 
For this a retouching stand is necessary. The glass in it should 
be larger than the largest negative made. Facing a window or 
electric lights, it enables the photo-printer to judge the time 
of exposure required, and permits necessary retouching. There 
are several kinds of retouching or etching needles fixed in han- 
dies, which in the hand of a trained artist can do marvelous 
things in improving a negative and saving trouble in the later 
processes. 

Ink or Albumin Image for Wear 

J. C. W., Columbus, Ohio, writes: “I wish you had printed 
that paragraph about the Vandyke process before January 
last, as it would have saved me much money. I paid a man in 
Cincinnati some of my hard-earned dough, and now I learn 
where he got the information he sold me. I sent to the Com- 
missioner of Patents for a copy of Hannibal Goodwin’s patent 
No. 248,035, issued October 11, 1881. This patent tells how 
to get an ink image on the grained zinc instead of an albumin 
image when you photo-print on metal. Goodwin’s invention 
is being sold as a trade secret, though it was patented forty- 
four years ago and is now free for any one to use who knows it.” 

The writer put this patent of Rev. Hannibal Goodwin’s into 
use in 1881. After much experience he found that the under- 
lying layer of light-hardened albumin or fish glue is not an 
objection when etching zinc in relief, so there was no advan- 
tage in the patent. Neither will light-hardened albumin or glue 
be found a disadvantage under the ink image in direct plano- 
graphic printing. Such a press plate will be found to wear as 
well as when the image is in ink without a film of albumin or 
glue between it and the grained zinc. 


Intensifier for Planographic Negatives 
After ten years of planographic negative making, the writer 
found that the following intensifier was an ideal one for such 
work. It is an improvement on the regular mercury inten- 
sifier, which latter is better than copper and silver for clear 
yet soft negatives. Make up the following three solutions: 


D. DIGECNIY SICRIONIG onesie casenceewees 120 grains 
PROD ons osstoch a bse san Sikn wa Wieiesusios aes 12 ounces 
2 RINNE cose paw soe dew ewes 180 grains 
VEE ns. os cstew un ax ww Wie ese Wiehe ees 4 ounces 
3. Sodium hyposulphite (hypo)..........240 grains 
REO rs Sass Soe eae esa Ueeuiec ees 4 ounces 


Pour the second solution into the first one, thus making a 
beautiful red emulsion, mercury iodid. While stirring this red 
emulsion with a glass rod pour in the third solution, when the 
whole mixture will turn transparent, the red disappearing mys- 
teriously. Pour this transparent solution over a properly 
washed line negative, and it will, when continued sufficiently. 
give a beautiful density without danger of filling up any of the 
thin lines. When printing on the grained zinc any degree of 
strength wished for can be had by changing the time of expo- 
sure to light. 
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How a Free-Distribution Paper Succeeded 


By NorMan J. RADDER 


Associate Professor of Journalism, Indiana University 


Ni NDER certain circumstances a newspaper 


ky? that is distributed without charge may be 
3 profitable to its owner when a paper with 
9) a subscription price, however small, could 
not possibly be made to pay. This is the 
opinion of John H. Reid, owner and pub- 
lisher of the University District Herald, 
Seattle, Washington, a weekly newspaper 
published in a plant that did a gross volume of business last year 
of $71,000. None of the 7,000 residents in the university 
district of Seattle pay a cent for the Herald. All of its revenue 
is derived from advertising, for which 
the annual rate is 65 cents an inch. 

The success of the Herald as a 
community newspaper is intimately 
related to the geography of the uni- 
versity district. Twenty-six years 
ago the University of Washington 
was moved from University avenue, 
in the downtown section of Seattle, 
to the extreme northern part of the 
city. Here a campus was developed 
among cow pastures on the shores of 
Lake Washington, and around this 
campus a business and residential dis- 
trict developed rapidly. The district 
has well defined natural boundaries Lake Union to the 
south, the campus to the west, Sunnyside avenue to the east, 
and Seventieth street to the north. 

Mr. Reid, who formerly ran a weekly newspaper in Clay 
county, Minnesota, started a job office in Seattle thirteen years 
ago. At that time there was a community newspaper in the 
university district. It sold for 25 cents a year, but even at that 
price its owner was unable to obtain a subscription list large 
enough to interest the advertisers in the district. 

Mr. Reid founded the University District Herald seven 
years ago. He announced to the merchants that he was dis- 
tributing a copy of the paper to every home in the district and 
that the basic advertising rate would be 45 cents an inch, 
increasing 5 cents an inch for every thousand of circulation. 

From the start Mr. Reid followed a definite policy, and his 
success with the Herald is no doubt due to his rigid adherence 
to these two principles: (1) The Herald is, first of all, a 
lively, interesting, complete newspaper. (2) Mr. Reid jeal- 
ously guards the interests of his advertisers. He will not accept 
a line of foreign advertising. ‘‘ Foreign” means outside the 
university district. 

When Mr. Reid began to distribute the Herald as a free 
paper he met with difficulties. Some people refused to have 
it come to their homes. The proprietor of the Wilsonian, a 
large apartment hotel near the campus, barred it from the 
place because he said he did not allow dodgers in his apart- 
ment house. 

Today this same manager personally sees to it that each 
one of the 120 guests in his apartment hotel receives his copy 
of the Herald every week. He keeps the Herald informed as 
to the exact number of copies he will need. A few weeks ago 
the paper was an hour late. More than a hundred phone calls 
inquiring about the delay were received at the office of the 
Herald in that hour. 

The reason for this change in the attitude of the public is 
evident to any newspaper man who examines a copy of the 








John H. Reid 


Herald. It is an excellent newspaper in every way. In its 
twelve pages the residents of the university district will find 
week after week all the news about the suburb. News is attrac- 
tively featured on the front page. Cuts are used liberally. 
A humorous column is found on page 3, editorials on page 4 
and communications on page 5. Want ads. usually fill pages 
6 and 7, and church announcements and general news fill the 
rest of the paper. There are no personals. All news is headed. 

Two men who handle both advertising and news devote 
all their time to the Herald. In addition, Mr. Reid and two 
girls spend some of their time on the paper. The paper has 
many voluntary contributors, especially writers of school, 
church and society news. During the winter months when all 
the schools are in session, more copy is written than can be 
used. In these months, when both news and advertising are 
heavy, the paper is expanded to seven columns. In the sum- 
mer it is a six-column, 1214-em paper. The number of pages 
usually remains the same. 

Mr. Reid is confident that no paper with a subscription 
—even a purely nominal price — could succeed in his field. 
Seattle has three daily newspapers. Every one in the univer- 
sity district reads one or more of these papers. 

“T could probably build up a subscription list of 1,000 at 
$2 a year, or possibly 2,000 or 2,500 at $1 or less a year,” Mr. 
Reid said. ‘ But what good would that do the merchants in 
the university district? They would have only thirty-five per 
cent coverage or a sixty per cent coverage. What they want 
is a one hundred per cent coverage. I can give them that only 
with a free circulation newspaper. They are glad to pay the 
cost of producing an advertising medium which will make it 
unnecessary for them to use handbills and dodgers. Hence 
a free circulation newspaper is the logical thing in a field such 
as mine.” 

Mr. Reid spoke of his newspaper as a house-organ for the 
merchants. His motive in starting the paper was service for 
the merchants in the district and this has been his policy 
throughout. Even advertisements of churches and announce- 
ments of downtown churches are barred from the Herald. 

“T am not interested in anything that happens outside the 





Composing and press room of the University District Herald. The linotypes are 
in the front of the room and therefore not visible in this picture. Note the 
light fixtures which focus the light on the feedboard, stockboard and platen. 
Christmas one of the large downtown stores asked me to accept 
a full-page ad. I asked them if they would run an advertise- 
ment in their house-organ for one of their competitors. They 
replied that of course they would not. I told them that I was 
in the same situation. My paper is a house-organ for the mer- 
chants in the district. I can not under any conditions take 

advertisements of competitors.” 
A paper with a one hundred per cent circulation has an 
advantage not only for the merchants but also for all schools, 
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societies and lodges that wish to advertise shows or athletic 
contests. Inthe university district, for instance, there are seven 
or eight grade schools, a high school and the university. One 
advertisement in the Herald will reach every one in the district. 

Another reason why Mr. Reid believes that a free circu- 
lation newspaper is the only paper that could succeed in his 
field is that the population is twenty-five per cent mobile. Peo- 
ple are constantly coming and going. 

“With a paid subscription list, when John Jones moves 
away, your paper may follow him for three months, or longer 
—at any rate until he or the postoffice officials notify you,” 
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Front page of University District Herald, from a copy selected at random. 


Mr. Reid said. ‘“ With a free paper, it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference to you or to the advertiser if John Jones moves away. 
Some one will move into the house or the apartment, and he 
in turn becomes a customer for your advertiser. 

“Furthermore you, the publisher, do not have to worry 
about unpaid subscriptions. It costs a weekly paper almost 
$1 a year for each subscriber, to change addresses, to keep 
track of the names and to offset unpaid subscriptions. 

“T admit that there are some free newspapers that are not 
read. That isn’t because they are free. It’s because they are 
not good newspapers. Give the public an honest-to-goodness 
newspaper, and it will be read. Every newspaper is a free- 
circulation newspaper to some extent. No publisher can say 
that his subscribers are paying for what they are getting. It 
costs the Seattle Times $16 or $18 a year to produce the paper. 
Vet it is sold for $6. The Saturday Evening Post, which costs 
from 35 to 40 cents, sells for 5 cents. 

“Most of the objection to free newspapers arises from the 
grocers’ bulletin idea. These are not newspapers. They are 
nothing but ads. with a few jokes scattered through. To suc- 
ceed as a free newspaper, the publisher must get out exactly 
as good a product as if his subscribers were paying for it. His 
paper must contain an abundance of human-interest material. 
The publisher must have the backing of the commercial club. 
If there isn’t one in his community, he should see to it that 
one is organized. 
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“Two other free circulation newspapers, the West Seattle 
Herald and the Queen Anne News, were started in Seattle sev- 
eral years ago. Both are serving their communities and both 
are successful.” 

Mr. Reid does not believe that free circulation would be 
desirable for the average country weekly. He thinks it is a 
good thing for a suburban paper, but does not say that it would 
be an advantage for every suburban paper. He merely points 
out that in his particular case, where he had to build up a paper 
under the noses of the Seattle dailies, it was the only thing to 
do. He calls attention to the fact that editors of small-town 
papers do not have to overcome the handicap of a shifting 
population. 

Every week the Herald contains from one and one-half to 
two pages of want ads. Only the real estate dealers are solic- 
ited. The rest come in entirely unsolicited —a remarkable 
evidence that the paper has pulling power. One real estate 
dealer told Mr. Reid that he got better results from the Herald 
than from all three Seattle dailies. Mr. Reid tells the story 
of a university district banker who wanted to rent his house 
for the summer and ran a want ad. in the Herald. He gave a 
dinner party the night the paper came out, and he had to 
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Typical want ad. page of the University District Herald. 


leave the table twelve times in the course of the dinner in order 
to answer the phone. Under the heading “It Served Him 
Right,” Mr. Reid told this story in an ad. for the classified 
section. The classified rate is 10 cents a line, with a minimum 
charge of 30 cents. 

As the owner of a newspaper, Mr. Reid believes it is his 
duty to know more about advertising than any one else in his 
district. He knows that there is such a thing as too much 
advertising. Frequently he has occasion to warn some of the 
younger business men that they are spending more for adver- 
tising than their business can justify. 

“ The amount a retailer should spend for advertising varies 
with the nature of the business, its volume, and competitive 
conditions,” said Mr. Reid. “I generally tell the merchants 
that they should under no circumstances spend more than five 
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per cent of their gross sales for advertising, and that it is best 
to stay nearer two per cent. I urge them to set aside a definite 
amount each year for advertising. Then as their business 
increases, their advertising budget will grow. 

“Tf they are spending too much for advertising I feel that 
it is my duty to tell them so. If I don’t, they will find it out 
eventually and the experience might result in permanently 
turning them against all advertising.” 

The Herald was formerly published on Friday, but it now 
comes out on Thursday. This change was made in order to 
give all readers more opportunity to read about the Saturday 
market offerings. 

Mr. Reid does not ask his advertisers to sign yearly con- 
tracts. Their word is sufficient. In order to get the lowest 
rate, however, an advertiser must take space for each one of 
the fifty-two issues. The yearly rate for one inch is 65 cents; 
three inches or more, 60 cents; thirty inches or more, 55 cents. 
The short-time rate for less than thirty inches is 75 cents. 
The foreign advertising rate is also 75 cents. Only foreign 
advertising which does not compete with district merchants is 
accepted. 

While it is the custom of some newspapers to charge more 
for political advertising, Mr. Reid does not think that it is 
good practice to do so. ‘“‘ Why should a newspaper penalize 
a man who runs for office? ’’ he asks. Churches also pay the 
same rate as any other display advertiser. Despite constant 
pressure to cut the church rate, Mr. Reid firmly insists that 
the free church notices are enough of a concession and that 
display advertising for churches can not obtain a lower rate 
than any other display. 

Besides publishing the Herald, Mr. Reid is also the pub- 
lisher of the Masonic Tribune, a weekly fraternal publication. 
The Tribune is not a free circulation paper. Its subscription 
price is $1.50 a year. 

Two other community newspapers are printed at the Herald 
plant, although they are not owned by Mr. Reid. Both are 
papers that have taken the Herald as their model. 

Other regular publications printed at the Herald plant are 
the University of Washington Alumnus, the Roosevelt High 
School News, the North Bend High School Eclipse, the Colo- 
nial (a house-organ for a hardware company) and the Con- 
gregational Way. Mr. Reid does little miscellaneous jobwork, 
but has found it more profitable to specialize in the printing 
of magazines and newspapers. 

The “ front office force” consists of Mr. Reid, four men 
and two girls. One of the men is the associate editor of the 
Herald. Another man devotes all of his time to the manage- 
ment of the Masonic Tribune. Part-time girls are occasionally 
employed. Eighteen or nineteen carrier boys are needed to 
distribute the Herald. 

The building now occupied by the Herald was erected by 
Mr. Reid about.a year ago. It is a one-story brick building 
on the main business street of the university district. It is 
40 by 70 feet, well lighted and efficiently planned. The work 
goes in a straight line from the machines in the front to the 
press and folder in the rear. 

The mechanical equipment consists of two Model 8 lino- 
types, a Miller saw, one Chandler & Price 8 by 12 jobber, one 
10 by 15, and another 10 by 15 with a Miller feeder, a Bab- 
cock Optimus press, a Dexter folder, a Portland punch, an 
Advance paper cutter and a Boston stitcher. Hamilton labor- 
saving cabinets and galley storing cabinets give an orderly 
appearance to the composing room. That part of the concrete 
floor upon which they stand is isolated from the rest of the 
building by a half-inch crevice in the floor. The seam is packed 
with the same tar composition used in separating stone side- 
walk blocks. As a result the vibration from the presses is not 
carried to the rest of the building. The concrete floor is the 
thickness of a sidewalk. 
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The electric wires are carried around the side walls of the 
room in iron pipes. Hence it is an easy matter to tap a wire 
anywhere should Mr. Reid wish to install additional lights or 
another motor. Individual lights for each press are not sus- 
pended from the ceiling, but are attached to neatly curved 
pipes which focus the light on the feedboard, stockboard and 
platen. 

Mr. Reid has put casters under his galley tables so they 
can be moved from the linotypes to the stone. This saves 
hundreds of steps a day. 

The mechanical force consists of four or five operators, 
four floormen and three pressmen. 


FIFTEEN BUSINESS COMMANDMENTS 


The Ben Franklin Club of St. Louis recently issued an 
attractive little bulletin containing “The Fifteen Command- 
ments of Business,” written by Judge Edwin B. Parker, chair- 
man of the Committee on Business Ethics of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. These fifteen commandments read 
as follows: 

First Commandment.—The foundation of business is con- 
fidence, which springs from integrity, fair dealing, efficient 
service and mutual benefit. 

Second.—The reward of business for service rendered is a 
fair profit, plus a safe reserve commensurate with risks in- 
volved and foresight exercised. 

Third.—Equitable consideration is due in business alike to 
capital, management, employees and the public. 

Fourth.— Knowledge, thorough and specific, and unceasing 
study of the facts and forces affecting a business enterprise, 
are essential to a lasting individual success and to efficient 
service to the public. 

Fifth — Permanency and continuity of service are basic 
aims of business, that knowledge gained may be fully utilized, 
confidence established and efficiency increased. 

Sixth.— Obligations to itself and society prompt business 
unceasingly to strive toward continuity of operation, better- 
ing conditions of employment, and increasing the efficiency and 
opportunities of individual employees. 

Seventh.— Contracts and undertakings, written or oral, are 
to be performed in letter and in spirit. Changed conditions do 
not justify their cancellation without mutual consent. 

Eighth.— Representation of goods and services should be 
truthfully made and scrupulously fulfilled. 

Ninth.— Waste in any form — of capital, labor, services, 
materials or natural resources —is intolerable, and constant 
effort will be made toward its elimination. 

Tenth— Excesses of every nature —inflation of credit, 
overexpansion, overbuying, overstimulating of sales — which 
create artificial conditions and produce crises and depressions, 
are condemned. 

Eleventh— Unfair competition, embracing all acts char- 
acterized by bad faith, deception, fraud or oppression, includ- 
ing commercial bribery, is wasteful, despicable and a public 
wrong. Business will rely for its success on the excellence of 
its own service. 

Twelfth.— Controversies will, where possible, be adjusted 
by voluntary agreement or impartial arbitration. 

Thirteenth.— Corporate forms do not absolve from or alter 
the moral obligations of individuals. Responsibilities will be 
as courageously discharged by those acting in representative 
capacities as when acting for themselves. 

Fourteenth Lawful codperation among business men and 
in useful business organizations in support of these principles 
of business conduct is commended. 

Fifteenth.— Business should render restrictive legislation 
unnecessary through so conducting itself as to deserve and 
inspire public confidence. 
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Zi is surprising to note the number of own- 

Z<hys ers and operators of slugcasting machines 
i who are ignorant of the possibilities of 
Dy their equipment, who never realize that a 
44 few dollars spent judiciously would save 
Y hundreds of dollars in time and material, 
besides adding to the quality of their pro- 
duction. The writer has reference to the 
vertical leader matrix, something no job machine should be 
without. A visit to a number of job offices found printers 
wasting hours in cutting down regular leader lines to two or 
three em lengths for forms 12 to 18 inches deep by 11 inches 
wide. The columns had to be spaced for depth, and rules 
inserted, and the whole intricate mass made to “ lift.” 

How much simpler the job would have been, how many 
dollars saved, if the operator who cast the straight or hori- 
zontal leader lines had had vertical leaders? He could have 
delivered the job practically finished to the stoneman. 

Let us suppose a ruled form (leaders and vertical rules) 
is 12 inches deep by 8 wide, with leader lines 18 points apart, 





Vertical Leaders as They Appear on Slug 






































Note.—The lines to the left show how slugs are turned in the form. 


with a main head and box heads over columns. Take, for 
instance, 10 inches in depth for the ruled portion of the form. 
The operator sets his machine at 30 ems, counts the lines in 
his copy, probably forty in all (in 60 ems). Next he takes 
20 vertical leader matrices, and proceeds to set up his 30-em 
line, equalizing the space between leaders, whatever it may 
be, using one spaceband in each space for justification. If the 
form is 48 ems wide, and the leaders run flush to the edge of 
the sheet, he will need 48 lines twice, or 96 in all— 48 for 
the top, and the same for the bottom of his form. 

The lines now being cast, the stoneman sets the slugs in an 
up and down position (perpendicular) in his form. If the 
columns are 3 ems wide, he inserts a 2-point rule — brass or 
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lead — after every third slug, and builds his whole form in 
very little time. He may run his rule up to include the box 
heads, and cutting only a few short rules to make the bottom 
line of his heads. 

But, say some jobmen, suppose the columns are not even 
picas, then what? 

The answer is very simple. If you have two molds on the 
machine, have 30 ems 12-point on one mold, and 30 ems 
8-point on the other. Thus instead of casting all slugs on 
12-point body, some may be cast on 8-point body from the 
same line of matrices, simply by turning the mold disk over. 
The possibilities of 8 and 12 are numerous: thus two 8-point 
slugs are 16 points; 8 and 12 are 20; two 12’s and one 8 are 
32, and so on. Some operators prefer 6-point in conjunction 
with 12, but 6-point, being half of 12, has its limits; so that 
experience has taught the writer that 12 and 8 point slugs are 
the most serviceable bodies to use. 

In using the vertical slugs the operator should take care 
that the ends are clear, free of overhangs, and that each one 
is planed down firmly. 

The use of this method of leaders makes a solid form with 
no short spacing material to work up, no hunting for 2-em 
quads and no distribution; simply lift four rules and dump 
the whole of the slug matter in the metal cart. 

There is no limit to the use these matrices can be put to 
in this class of work, and no office using a machine can afford 
to be without them. The first big job will pay for them in 
time saved. The writer has found the 2-point lead rule the 
most satisfactory in this class of work; but brass, of course, 
can be used, if preferred. 

This suggestion is given to operators and employers. It is 
realized, of course, that thousands of machines are equipped 
for this work, but to the man who is still without these aids 
to efficiency a word may be sufficient. 

























NEW HEBREW PUBLISHING CENTER 


Palestine has now become the Hebrew publishing center of 
the world, a position formerly held by the city of Vilna in 
Russia. The exhibition of Hebrew publications in the Pales- 
tine pavilion at the Wembley Empire Exhibition revealed the 
tremendous impetus given the Hebrew publishing business in 
Palestine as a result of the revival of ancient Hebrew as the 
everyday language of the country, one of the most striking 
phenomena in the rebuilding of the Jewish homeland, which is 
carried on largely through the Palestine Foundation Fund. 

The exhibition of Hebrew publishing prepared for the great 
Empire show at Wembley was imposing in the extraordinary 
variety of books and publications on display. Novels, dramas 
and poetry of ancient and modern masters stood side by side 
with scientific works and standard works in practically every 
field of intellectual endeavor. Alice in Wonderland, Hans 
Christian Andersen, Shakespeare, Dickens, Ibsen, Anatole 
France, were exhibited with Ostrinsky’s Elementary Physics, 
Ladiszinsky’s Mathematics and a Hebrew Atlas of the World, 
and illustrated the advance made in Hebrew publishing in the 
Holy Land. 

The chief factor in stimulating Hebrew publishing in Pal- 
estine is the establishment of the Hebrew University on the 
Mount of Olives, now in process of construction. The univer- 
sity already has issued important scientific publications, and 
its University Press, when established, is expected to be one 
of the world’s chief academic publishing centers. 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Please ! 


As I start preparing department copy this month (in the 
midst of the domestic chaos incidental to moving!), I notice 
with something like dismay that queries are scarce. And as 
try to get a few thoughts together, it becomes oppressively 
noticeable that the drought is not sudden, but has been work- 
ing up, slowly and steadily, for some time. Perhaps it isn’t 
good business to publish troubles this way; but they are not 
mine exclusively, they belong to the Proofroom family. If 
the folks don’t have questions to ask, certainly they can’t get 
iny answers; the pump has to be primed! 

While frank speech is the order of the day, it may as well 
be said that of course questions can be faked, and there are 
times when the drive of necessity seems almost to justify 
such emergency measures. It has been done ever since query 
departments began, and it will be done as long as query depart- 
ments continue to hold a place in the scheme of things. But 
— it will be “lots nicer” if this particular query department 
never has to do it! [Nore.— Faking inquiries has never been 
permitted in this journal, and will not be.— Editor. | 

All joking aside, as the murderer said when they condemned 
him to be hanged by the neck, we don’t want a faked depart- 
ment; that is not THE INLAND PRINTER idea. When I agreed 
to take up the work my father, F. Horace Teall, had done so 
faithfully and so capably for full thirty years, it was with 
genuine misgivings as to my own ability to give satisfaction 
and a very sincere doubt of the possibility of rendering that 
truly helpful service without which the department would be 
not only not worth while but distinctly a misuse of valuable 
space. Through quite a nice little string of monthly appear- 
ances my act seemed to go well with the house; I could not 
say that the audience “left no turn unstoned.”’ The queries 
came and were answered; perhaps not always with the finality 
of authoritative utterance, but never without an honest effort 
to provide the bread of practical application rather than the 
baked dust of pedantry. 

Then the inflow began to slacken. In the last eight weeks 
it has been distressingly scant and thin. What’s the reason — 
and what’s the remedy? (The reason is interesting only as it 
helps to reveal the remedy.) After forty-plus years of experi- 
ence and observation in this funny, loveable old world of ours, 
I have come to the conclusion that when something’s wrong 
the quickest way to locate the leak is to look right where you 
live—not away off outside somewhere. Presumably, the 
proofroom workers who “ follow” this journal are more apt 
to be right than the one lonely conductor of their department! 
So it’s myself, not the Proofroom family, that I am studying 
in this very public manner. Be patient, friends; it will get 
us somewhere! 

Don’t think I’m looking for trouble, or indulging in a spree 
of mushiness! This is a straight business talk. We've got to 
have a department of service—or quit. (Apologies to 


Brother Hillman for a near approach to invasion of his edi- 
torial province!) My answers to querists have been honest 
and practical. The only thing I can think of that may account 
for the falling off in the number of queries, at this end of the 
line, is the practice of identifying the question askers. For 
some time I have felt that some of the folks might dread hav- 
ing even their initials, with a sketchy address, printed along 
with their queries. And this feeling is strengthened by receipt. 
a day or two ago, of a question with this postscript: ‘‘ Please 
consider this query personal, and do not mention the place of 
my employment.” 

Sometimes people are unreasonable about publicity. 
Sometimes they are even a bit hypocritical, pretending to fight 
it off when really they love it. The politician said to the 
editor: ‘“ Boost me, or roast me, but for heaven’s sake don’t 
say nothing about me!” Having his name in the paper was 
to him the breath of life. It is true that both we who make 
the magazine and the people who read it month by month 
have a genuine and justifiable interest in the identity and loca- 
tion of correspondents. It is fun to know that one inquiry 
comes from New Jersey, another from Texas and a third from 
Oregon — with perhaps a word from Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Kamchatka or Patagonia. 

But sometimes queries are the result of office debates or 
heated arguments; and it is possible, without painful stretch- 
ing of the imagination, to visualize situations in which a cor- 
respondent may quite reasonably prefer anonymity. This 
desire can easily be advertised by compliance with the old rule 
of the newspaper editorial page, requiring signature “as an 
evidence of good faith,’ but permitting publication over a 
pseudonym if desired. But that is a clumsy method, and I 
think we can do better in this department. So, beginning 
with this month, I shall simply print the query or letter in 
quotes, followed by my own answer or comment without 
quotes. This will be better than distinguishing them with a 
series of labels, “ Query,” “Answer,” “ Query,” “ Answer.” It 
will also be better than using type changes, italic to roman, 
fullface to roman, or the like. And it will relieve the depart- 
ment of all possibly unwelcome personal identifications. 

A department without a dash of tart flavoring would be 
insipid. We are all good sports, and ready for the game of 
give-and-take; although, to tell the whole truth, it’s often 
easier to laugh when some one else takes a friendly wallop 
than to grin when you get it yourself. And it zs a fact that 
some of the queries show laziness or stupidity on their authors’ 
part; and then the question comes up, Is it better to encour- 
age that laziness or to give it an honest rebuke, coupled with 
an equally honest endeavor to stimulate self-help? The 
department conductor doesn’t like to compromise with con- 
science — he’s an amazingly stern and unyielding arbiter, as 
you can easily see. On the other hand, he doesn’t want to 
discourage the querists, for without them he can not make 
an honest-to-goodness department at all. 
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Now, friends, let’s make this a two-sided affair! Ill go 
right on being good natured and honest. And you folks come 
across with queries and theories, comments and criticisms. 
Every proofreader makes them every day. You enjoy it when 
the other fellow busts into print with his. Is it fair to 
refuse to let him enjoy yours? Let’s make the department a 
clearing house of proofroom information, an exchange of 
ideas, a genuine forum for the discussion of proofroom prob- 
lems. Tell your troubles; some one else has a story, out of 
his own experience or observation, to help you find x. If you 
have a system of filing that has made it easier to check up on 
errors between copy and proof, a method of getting the work 
through smoothly, a pet habit of marking, some little trick of 
codperation between proofreader and copyholder — why, let us 
all hear about it and talk it over. How far should proofroom 
practice be standardized? How far should individual offices 
go in maintaining independence of personality and character? 
How much do editors and proofreaders owe each other? How 
can their relations best be systematized? Must compositors 
and proofreaders wait for the day of judgment to square their 
long-standing account with authors and customers who don’t 
play up? These are vital questions in every proofroom. My 
theories about these matters can’t be half as useful as testi- 
mony from proofroom workers would be. 

Therefore, ladies and gentlemen — in behalf not of the 
conductor but of the other travelers — please! 
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An Incorrect Division 

“ Recently I have been reading your articles, and I have 
found them interesting and instructive. As an example of the 
need for standardization of punctuation, and especially in the 
division of words, I cite the following: In the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature (New York, December 13) I found the 
word ‘startling’ divided ‘startl-ing.. As this appeared un- 
usual to me, I looked it up in Funk and Wagnalls’ Compre- 
hensive Standard Dictionary, and found ‘start-ling.’ I next 
tried ‘ How [ to ] Divide the Word,’ which is based on Web- 
ster’s, and discovered ‘ star-tling.’ What is your preference? ” 

My preference is for “ start-ling,” because that is the way 
I pronounce the word. “ Startl-ing” can only be pronounced 
in three syllables; and I never heard anybody say “ star- 
tling.”” Only a Chinaman could say “ tling ” with any success. 
The dictionaries explain the systems on which their decisions 
are based; some give major value to etymology, some to 
pronunciation. Pronunciation is the natural guide. It is the 
proofreader’s business to “‘ make the readin’ like the writin’,” 
and the writer ought to make the writing enough like the 
speaking of those who speak correctly to enter the eye easily. 

By the way: Among my clippings is one from that same 
Saturday Review, of December 13, in which “ mayorality ” 
represents the Com-mun Pee-pull in this esteemed organ of the 
literary aristocracy. 


Appearance, the Test of Style 


By Epwarp N. TEALL 





than a mere matter of a few or a lot of 
ey rules for spelling, punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion and compounding. Add rules for use 
S of numerals, italics, headline and footnote 
types —and still you are short of com- 
plete provision for guidance of compos- 
itor and proofreader. Something else is 
needed to establish that personality and character without 
which your shop must be merely one of the undistinguished 
multitude. In this series of articles (which, as President 
Grover Cleveland once said in an interview wherein his 
patience was sorely tried by an ignorant or impertinent 
reporter, is “‘ rapidly approaching its end”) there has been no 
pretension whatever to a final solution of the ancient prob- 
lem of office style. The endeavor has been to define the 
terms and indicate to the makers of style sheets the impor- 
tant choices that have to be made. More attention has been 
paid to principles than to rules, although a few rules have 
been tentatively suggested. Next in order, and perhaps con- 
clusive in the survey, is consideration of the arguments for 
and against the expenditure of time and mental effort on the 
establishment of a really distinctive office style, going far be- 
yond the indispensable, elementary rules that apply to every 
shop. It is a difficult but fascinating subject. 

The argument against spending time and thought on a 
style sheet is simply the old, familiar one of the defeatist. 
You can not attain perfection; why strive for it? Old Mr. 
Goodenough resists young Mr. Betteryet. The purpose of 
print is to say things legibly on paper; what’s the use of trying 
to say them beautifully, with studied fitness of the means to 
the end? If the customer is satisfied, why should not the 
printer be? The printer isn’t in it for love of art, but be- 
cause he needs money. What does the customer know or care 
about type and the proper combinations of sizes and faces? 
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Such are the arguments — to give them a name they do not 
deserve. 

The answers are A B C for every true printer, every 
printer who has pride in his work. He sees at a glance that 
a piece of printing is good or bad, and it takes very little 
study, in most instances, to tell why it is good or bad. An 
advertisement calls for one sort of type, an invitation for 
another — and type arrangements suitable for an invitation 
to a function of high society will not do for an invitation to a 
sporting club’s beefsteak dinner. An order from City Hall for 
warrants for the police court suggests one kind of composition, 
and one from the church for a Christmas program hints at 
quite another kind. Print-shop tradition and usage have made 
these elementary distinctions part of the equipment of every 
printer, no matter how small his shop, how simple his equip- 
ment. In following them, the printer is surrendering to the 
dictates of style, whether he knows it or not. 

Customers nowadays do know about type and other tech- 
nical details. Even those who may not be able to identify 
“ Chelt,” Caslon or the newer faces know when there is a 
sudden jolting change from extended to condensed. They 
know whether light italics or bold face roman is doing the 
work right. They know whether type pages and margins and 
interlinear spacings are easy to the eye or crowded. They are 
willing to pay more money to the printer who !oves his art 
than to the fellow who simply has “ got to live.” They are 
better judges of paper qualities and their fitness to particular 
jobs than some of the old-time printers themselves were. 
Here the definition of style runs far beyond the mere matter 
of spelling rules and correct capitalization. This is the soul 
of style; the rules are its body. 

The printer of today can not go by rule of thumb, any 
more than the house builder can, or the butcher; the automo- 
bile manufacturer or the furniture maker. The standardiza- 
tion of modern manufacture makes for quick turnover an! 
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new sales rather than for beauty, individuality of design, and 
permanence. Houses are put up in rows, all planned alike, all 
with the same finish; monotonous repetitions of a single idea. 
The set of molds from which one concrete cottage is cast suf- 
fices for the construction of all its neighbors. A Ford car is a 
Ford car; its owner can pick up new parts anywhere, any 
time. Everything is done for speed, and by pattern. The 
printer turns out larger runs than his predecessors ever 
dreamed of, but he is one modern manufacturer who does 
vary his work. He holds to the pursuit of artistic ideas more 
than most others. He studies the individual job. He caters 
to individual tastes and preferences. He alters his choice of 
means to fit the various ends as his services are engaged by 
one and another customer, with one or another purpose. In a 
word, he preserves the niceties of style, in varying degrees and 
with more or less conscious striving after that fine suitability 
which is the foundation of art. 

Styles change, and printers must change with them. The 
type designers have to submit their productions to the arbitra- 
ment of public taste. Not many readers of a magazine say 
to themselves or to their friends, ‘‘ This magazine has a lot of 
good stories and articles, but the type is a hodgepodge. I read 
other magazines because they are printed better, and their 
material is just as good.” The young ladies who go into 
ecstasies over Edna Ferber’s latest do not exclaim about the 
beauty of a type page. Yet even such slapdash readers are to 
some extent affected by the skill or the indifference with which 
the mechanics of the print that entertains them has been 
planned, and the thin rill of their influence trickles into the 
deep stream of popular judgment, reflected in sales. Adver- 
tisers know whether their printed matter has or has not a typo- 
graphical help or hindrance to its pulling power. 

Styles in print vary much as do the styles in clothes. The 
printer can be conservative or progressive. He may be incur- 
ably old-fashioned, or immoderately up-to-the-minute, dis- 
carding all that was good and sound in the older styles for 
grotesque novelties. These extremists are not supporters of 
good style in printing. You do not think of them as contribut- 
ing much to the advancement of the art, although it may be 
that they help in the striking of the final balance. Their work 
serves one useful purpose, in showing others how not to do it; 
it exhibits both the good and the bad in extreme styles, and the 
exaggeration enforces the illustration. A modern printer can 
get many a tip from the study of old-time printing, and the 
veteran can not afford to be blind to the good that is in what 
he calls the new-fangled ways. The earlier printing had a 
dignity that sometimes became oppressively heavy; keep the 
dignity, discard the extra heft. Some modern printing is 
tricky as well as lively; we want the liveliness, but not the 
inventions of restless imaginations that take every novelty 
for an enrichment. 

Style is “ tone,” “ effect,’ character and personality. It is 
not attained by accident. It is the child of study. Printer 
and customer should work out its problems together. It 
would be better, in this age of printing, if the public could be 
more educated in the technique of print. Big business man- 
agement is moving in that direction, for its own good. The 
schools, if they would keep clear of faddistry, could add to 
their usefulness with short, determinedly practical courses in 
What Every Buyer of Printing Should Know. Everybody 
buys printing. You can not make a printer of everybody, but 
it should be possible to make a better print-buyer of every- 
body who is ever going to buy print. The buyer should know 
what style of typing, what paper, margins, decoration will be 
best for the purpose for which he spends his money. 

When you go to a doctor, you put yourself —if you are 
wise and have selected a competent practitioner of the healing 
art — wholly in his care. You submit to his judgment; you 
trust his diagnosis, and accept his course of treatment. But 
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when you buy a suit of clothes, you welcome judicious advice 
from the salesman, but follow your own preferences in color, 
texture and weight of goods, as well as in the matter of cut 
and fit. Printing should be bought in a similar way. Don’t 
just order a certain lot of copy printed so many times, any 
more than you would send to a store for “a suit of clothes,” 
giving no specifications. To buy printing that way is to ask 
the printer to take a responsibility not properly his. Printers 
nowadays are wary of such orders. They have met up with 
too many customers who order with liberal gesture — “ Oh, 
you take care of that! ’’— and then, after the work has been 
done, suddenly acquire an amazingly keen critical sense, ex- 
tremely expensive in its belated appearance. And the points 
on which such disturbing criticisms will turn are almost always 
points of style, pure and simple. ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me it 
would look like that?” It won’t do, you see, to say “ Style 
doesn’t count; why bother with it.” 

Many a small printer has done with distaste jobs ordered 
done a certain way, knowing that the customer’s orders are 
the fruit of ignorance. In larger shops, such orders can be 
refused when the customer is obdurate; or, if the job is taken, 
the imprint can be withheld. No printer with a reputation to 
sustain is going to risk it on work that he knows to be typo- 
graphically bad. He may sell his services under such circum- 
stances, but he will not sell his standing as an artist. Small 
printers with brains and consciences will frequently find a way 
to ignore the customer’s misguided directions on matters of 
typing and quietly substitute the right thing; and then 
doesn’t the customer crow over the fine results of jis plan- 
ning! The printer needs to be very discreet; the practice of 
showing proof on all jobs is extremely helpful in keeping the 
peace and holding costs down. These are elementary observa- 
tions; the special present point is that not all printers realize 
how large a percentage of the difficulties so frequently encoun- 
tered is reducible to questions of style. 

Some people discount every effort to make things better. 
Why bother with punctuation? Why read proofs? Why plan 
printing for style? Why not live and work haphazard? But 
we can not train wii those who put the punk in punctuation, 
who decry the pursuit of style, who begrudge effort not easily 
itemized in a bill. Do not all these things go together? Pretty 
nearly everything I have written for THE INLAND PRINTER 
has been a plea for good, careful work — not prim work, not 
fussy, old-maid stuff, but clean, conscientious work, mixing 
brains with printer’s ink and good taste with businesslike 
management. 

After the printer seeking to set up standards of style for 
his office has got through making decisions for compositor and 
proofreader as to matters of grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization and the like, there remains still open to con- 
quest the wider field of personality in printing. Here tradi- 
tion counts, and the personal influence of the head of the estab- 
lishment, working down through the various grades, animat- 
ing the whole machinery of personnel, reaching every worker, 
and inspiring him with the Spirit of the Shop. Every shop has 
its tradition, whether of rule-of-thumb or of scientific plan- 
ning. Shop tradition as it exists, custom as it has been estab- 
lished in the past, can be made the starter for a new and im- 
proved system. The best way is to ease in. Watch every job 
as it comes along, study its handling for points good and bad, 
eliminate the bad and cherish the good. Words of praise or 
blame from the man at the head of the line cut in deep and 
exert a lasting influence; especially, when they come from one 
who can and will “ give a reason.” True leadership is amaz- 
ingly productive of results. If the proprietor has the genuine 
spirit of the printer, it spreads and permeates through the 
whole force. This is morale — and style is closely akin to it. 

So far from style being a thing to mock at or treat with 
cool indifference, it is the vital core of shop success. 
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SINGLING PROSPECTS OUT OF THE CROWD 


By Lynn ASHMORE 


Have you ever been present when a speaker singled out a 
certain portion of the audience and addressed his remarks to 
them? Wasn’t the rest of the audience more intent upon hear- 
ing what he said than if he had been addressing all there? And 
wasn’t his message easily put over? 

This trick in delivering a message is being used effectively 
by printers. If the beginning of an advertisement appears to 
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TO CAROLINA BANKERS 


ORTH CAROLINA today ranks 14th in value 
N of manufactured products. Much ot that 
growth has been due to your substantial aid. 

North Carolina in value of printing products ranks 
33d. We want your help to climb higher. 





Today we have invested in North Carolina printing 
establishments, over $2,000,000.00. The value of 
their-annual product is $3,000,000.00. If our print- 
ing plants turned out as much work per capita as the 
average of the United States that production would 
be approximately $14,000,000.00. 


You are heavy users of printing. In the past you have 
gotten the habit of buying away from home. North 
Carolina banks buy each year, approximately 
$2,100,000.00 in printing outside of North Carolina. 
A great portion of that work can be done at home— | 
of equal quality and price. Printing centers are devel- 
oping in North Carolina. Charlotte is one of them. 
Facilities are here for the specialized handling of all 
grades of art work, engraving, printing and ruling. 


Will you co-operate with us in building a bigger, bet- 
ter industry, in keeping our money at home, by con- 
sulting a local printer before you buy? 


CHARLOTTE MASTER PRINTERS 


ASSOCIATION 


TO BUILD AT HOME 
BUY AT HOME 



































How Charlotte (N. C.) printers talked over the shoulders of the 
bankers to the public. 
be intended for the eyes of only a limited number of prospects, 
it is beyond the limits of human nature for others to restrain 
themselves from “ listening in” and finding out what is said 
that is of a more or less private nature. 

One of the forms most commonly used in this kind of 
advertising is the open letter, written for the purpose of having 
everybody read it. There is an old, old streak in us that com- 
pels us to look at the letter, no matter how well intentioned 
we may be. 
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Another thing about singling out a portion of the “ audi- 
ence” is that it gives the printer a chance to make a more 
specific argument in favor of his merchandise. When he selects 
a group with the same occupations or the same interests he 
can go straight to the point and picture things from their stand- 
point instead of his own. He can show how his concern is 
especially qualified to give them better merchandise or service. 


A TREASURE CHEST FOR THE BOOK LOVER 
By F. D. VANOVER 

Tucked away in a small and inconspicuous town in central 
Kentucky is a library containing one of the finest collections 
of rare specimens of the printing and book binding arts to be 
found anywhere in the United States. It is claimed, in fact, 
that with few exceptions the library of Transylvania College, 
at Georgetown, has upon its shelves incunabula, manuscripts 
and priceless tomes that would excite the envy of leading col- 
lectors everywhere. We show an interesting group of hand- 

















Group of Books in the Library of Transylvania College, 
Georgetown, Kentucky 
printed volumes and parchment manuscripts forming a small 
part of the really large and valuable collection of this library. 
At the upper left is a 390-page volume written in longhand 
in London in 1733, under the title De Satu Mortorum et 
Resurgentium, by Thomas Burnett. The silhouette below 
was discovered in one of the books. It is a charming and deli- 
cate bit of artistry, the high-lights being cut out by hand. At 
the lower left is an illuminated Persian manuscript written by 
a Mohammedan theologian. This manuscript, which tells the 
story of the conquest of Tinur, was only recently translated. 
The parchment at the upper right is a list of donors to the 
early endowment of Transylvania. Among other names ‘is 
that of George Washington, signed when he made a gift of 
$50 to the college. The volume holding it in place is one 
printed in Amsterdam in 1695 and is called Francisca Turretim. 
It was one of the original books given to the Transylvania 
library by John Todd, of Virginia, and was carried over six 
hundred miles on horseback to the little school in the wilder- 
ness. John Todd’s signature and the date 1765 are in the book. 
The lower right-hand book is the old trustee record book, 
dated Lexington, April 14, 1796, and gives an account of the 
act passed by the Virginia assembly at the May session in 
1780, giving Transylvania 20,000 acres of escheated lands in 
the county of Kentucky. 
The scroll in the foreground is a parchment written in 
Hebrew of the Book of Ester. It was presented to Transyl- 
vania by H. L. Earl, Southampton, England, August 11, 1879 
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By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


he assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact srience. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Printing and Embossing in One Operation 
A Missouri printer asks if it is possible to print and emboss 
irom a reverse plate in one operation on the cylinder press. 
Answer.—This work is practicable if the plate is deeply 
etched. For long runs use brass or steel plates. 


Ink and Packing for Sharp Print 

A Virginia printer asks how a sharp, clear print may be 
obtained en isolated letters and lines of small type. 

Answer.— A heavy or stiff bond ink or cover ink is more 
satisfactory than the ordinary job ink. A sheet of celluloid, 
nitrocellulose or thin photoengravers’ zinc should be carried 
beneath the drawsheet if the form is new. If the form is old 
and worn one sheet of news should be carried between the cel- 
luloid and the drawsheet. The foregoing are the most impor- 
tant requirements, provided the makeready is thorough and 
composition rollers efficient and correctly set. The fountain 
should be used for nice inking. 


Candy Wrappers in Colors 

A Texas printer states his customers tell him how cheaply 
they buy candy wrappers printed in two or more colors, and 
adds that he can not touch them with his equipment. He asks 
how this work is done. 

Answer.— Candy wrappers, bread wrappers and the like in 
two or more colors are more economically printed from the roll 
on rotary presses, which print two or more colors, rewind or 
cut into sheets in one operation. If desired, the web may be 
run through a hot paraffin bath immediately after being printed, 
and then, after traveling a short distance, may be cut into 
sheets or rewound, all in one operation, with the web constantly 
traveling forward. Cylinder and platen presses, with their lost 
time between impressions, can not compete. 


Dull-Finish Ink on Art Mat 

A Colorado printer submits prints of halftone on dull-finish 
paper, one by the engraver and the other by the printer. He 
has been unable to get his ink to lay as smoothly as the proof- 
er’s, and requests suggestions. 

Answer.—The engraver’s proofing paper has a better finish 
and is not so strongly tinted as the printer’s paper. The 
engraver’s ink is stiffer (ground in heavier varnish), contains 
more deep blue toner and certain pigments, which makes it 
more opaque, hence it covers better, lays more smoothly and 
looks better. To overcome your handicaps due to stronger 
tinted paper and a faster impression on the cylinder press, 
you will need a better ink containing more blue toner and 
especially made for this paper. Send proof, sample of your 
paper, pressroom temperature, make of press, etc., to the ink- 
maker, If the atmosphere of your pressroom is unusually dry, 
so state, as not all inks suited to low altitudes near the oceans 
and lakes are suited to the rarer air of the mountains. 


Care of Composition Rollers 
An Iowa printer asks whether composition rollers should 
be washed up at quitting time at night. 
Answer.— Numerous tests show that composition rollers 
will continue in efficient condition for a longer time if not 
washed up at night but protected by a mixture of oil and ink. 


Halftone Printing on Platen Presses 
A Maryland printer has trouble with a halftone ink which 
piles up on the halftone plates and causes the sheets to stick 
to the plates. He asks for advice as to best way to avoid this. 
Answer.— For halftone printing on platen presses of the 
Gordon type a vibrator roller is needed on the two upper form 
rollers. A Gordon press halftone black ink and a soft or 
reducing Gordon press halftone black ink are also needed. 


Miehle Vertical Instruction Papers Ready 


Instruction papers, covering the operation of the Miehle 
vertical press and containing much other information of value 
to pressmen and printers, have been prepared and issued by the 
printing department, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. A careful perusal shows this work thor- 
oughly practical and a model of its sort in every respect. It 
was written by practical pressmen of long experience, and 
every ambitious pressroom worker should have a copy, which 
may be obtained gratis from the Miehle Printing Press & 
Manufacturing Company, Fourteenth and Robey streets, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on request in writing. 


Fountain Dividers and Right Side of Blotter 


A California pressman submits a blotter (not coated) 
printed on the right (smooth) side. He states he was criticized 
for having printed on the wrong side of the blotter, and he 
wants to know which is the right side. He also wants informa- 
tion on home-made fountain dividers. 

Answer.— All paper has a right and a wrong side (face and 
reverse). As the paper pulp goes through the papermaking 
machine it rests on wire, which causes the grain on the reverse 
of the sheet. The rough or reverse side is the wrong side 
from the paper man’s viewpoint. When printing papers like 
fine coated papers are coated on one side only, it is the smooth 
side that is coated. Blotting papers are an exception to the 
rule, for the reason that the smooth (right) side absorbs writ- 
ing fluid slightly faster than the rough (wrong) side. For 
many years, however, pressmen have printed on the smooth 
side (as you have done) and left the wrong side to absorb 
the writing fluid a trifle more slowly—a matter of slight 
importance. The smooth side is the better printing surface 
and ninety per cent of blotter printing is done on the smooth 
side. You were wrong, but you are with the majority. 

Many substances have been used for home-made fountain 
dividers: paper (tissue, folio, news), old roller composition 
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(molded after greasing the steel fountain roller), lead, linotype 
metal, etc. Probably nothing can be found more easily molded 
than paraffin wax or sealing wax, used by the housewife in 
canning. 


Ink Distribution on Platen Presses 
A Texas printer asks which platen press is best for correct 
ink distribution, to avoid double roll. 
Answer.—The Colt’s Armory type has the best ink distri- 
bution. The inking of very large solids must be helped on 
either the Gordon or the Colt’s Armory with vibrator or 
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vibrators on the form rollers or else with a tripping truck on 
the lower form roller. The inking of moderately large plates 
is practicable on Gordon presses with vibrators on the form 
rollers and with tripping truck; but for the largest solid plates 
it is necessary to equip even the Laureate press in the same 
way. A special feature of the Colt’s Armory type which greatly 
enhances its value in solid printing is its ability to ink the form 
once or twice to the impression and to trip the fountain and 
the form rollers while the press is running. These advantages 
are helpful in getting the nicety in inking required in the expe 
ditious printing of large solid plates. 






Some Practical Hints on Presswork 


Part XXII.— By Eucene St. JoHN 






MITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS.—During 
the last decade of the nineteenth century 
) there entered into the competitive field a 
machine which took a considerable volume 


Ti of business from printers. This machine, 


iS; (7) primarily designed to turn out imitation 
Wp typewritten letters better and faster than 
Z A<YYS the printer could, appealed strongly to con- 


cerns using thousands of letters for their advertising. Once 
it was installed the purchaser, in most cases, found that it 
turned out letters more swiftly than required and was idle a 
considerable part of the time. Then the machine was fitted 
to print from curved plates. It can not print as a press can, 
being too fragile, and of course it requires the services of a 
compositor to set the type and an electrotyper to make the 
curved plates; but thousands of business concerns installed 
the machine and used the character of printing it produced. 
Thus the printer lost not only a large volume of business in 
the form of imitation typewritten letters but also a large vol- 
ume of work in the shape of letterheads, billheads and innu- 
merable other light forms. Indirectly this machine has 
influenced some large users of light forms to denounce the 
printer as a business man that charges outrageously high prices 
for his product. 

The printer has no one but himself to blame for the loss 
of this great vulume of business. Had he studied and used 
the means at his disposal he would have found that the 
machine could not compete with him, even on the typewritten 
letters. A few printers, here and there, were shrewd enough 
to sense the truth at the start, prepared themselves to handle 
the work, and have built up good businesses thereby. 

If the printer has access to a composing machine that will 
cast the proper width of line, he will find it advantageous, as 
the cost is lower and distribution after the forms are printed 
is eliminated. When the runs are long the forms can be 
doubled up, and the fast running presses with automatic feed- 
ers which are available will greatly increase the speed of pro- 
duction. Then, too, the letterhead and imitation typewritten 
letter may be printed at the same time, in one impression, 
which means an additional saving. The printing can be done 
either through a special ribbon or through silk, using ordinary 
printing ink. 

There are a few tricks in the setting of the imitation type- 
written letter to which the printer must give attention. The 
type he chooses should match the type on the typewriter that 
will be used. It would be foolish to set a letter in Underwood 
to be filled in on an Oliver typewriter and hope to please the 
customer. The typewriter paragraph indention and the spac- 
ing between lines and between paragraphs must be matched. 
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The typist may make the fill-in light, medium or heavy; th 
printer should not forget this, but should arrange to match. 
the impression. A good typist will try to minimize the unequa 
ends of lines, and the printer should follow copy in this respec‘ 

If it is desired to print through a special ribbon, these ma 
be had of manufacturers of carbon paper and typewriter rib 
bons. Silk of the same “screen” answers just as well ani! 
may be had at almost any dry goods and notions store. Th: 
silk may be stretched from gripper to gripper on platen presses 
With thorough makeready long runs can be handled on the 
printing press and good impressions secured through a piece of 
silk without difficulty. 

As mentioned, some printers prepared themselves to handle 
this work and have built up successful businesses. The largest 
concerns in the world in the imitation-letter line are printers 
who are using regular printing equipment. There is no reason 
why any printer may not get his share of this work if he will 
get busy and practice efficient methods, instead of bemoaning 
the inroads that have been made on his business. 

PERFORATING.— In order to do a clean job of perforating 
on the cylinder press it is better to fit the press with the spe- 
cial attachment made for the purpose; not that the work can 
not be done without the attachment but because the attach- 
ment is more economical. In perforating on the platen press 
the important feature is to have uniform pressure throughout 
the length of the perforating rule. This may be obtained by 
underlays or overlays. A hard packing should be used. It 
may be necessary to renew the packing on very long runs, but 
this is easily done. If perforating rules are locked in the print- 
ing form the type should be higher than the perforating rules. 
This is accomplished either by using rules less than type-high 
which are given required impression with overlays or by 
underlaying the type over type-height. With care, entirely 
satisfactory perforating may be done on either cylinder or 
platen press without ever having recourse to a perforating 
machine with the cost of an extra operation. There is on the 
market a very good perforating device for use in platen forms, 
which perforates blind (without ink on the perforation). 


THE HYMN OF THE DAY 


Now that the election is over, 
Now with that old alibi gone, 
We'll have to get out and get busy, 
So I’m singing this sweet little song. 
CHORUS 
O, send in, O, send in, 
O, send in those orders to me, to me; 
O, send in, O, send in, 
O, send in those orders to me. 
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A Layout Desk for the Average Print Shop 


By JoHN FriEND 


HE best argument for a layout desk in the 

average printing office, especially in those 

‘) where commercial printing is a large part 

of the business, is the noticeable shortage 

of competent typographers. The day is 

past when the average office could employ 

a printer who could take a piece of manu- 

4 script and set a fairly presentable job or 

Production is becoming too mechanical, dif- 

ferent classes of work are becoming too specialized. Type- 

setters are becoming capable and proficient in only certain 

classes of work. The all-around typographers of old are dying 

ofi or going into business for themselves, and their places are 
net being filled by the apprentices of today. 

But just as machines set type when brains and a modicum 
of mechanical skill and dexterity are added in the form of an 
operator, so can the purely mechanical work of setting display 
be delegated to tyros of only a few years’ experience when the 
brains — the design, harmony of type, space and ornament, 
color, balance and the many other finer points instinctive in 
the older and more experienced typographer — are furnished 
by a layout. 

That printing can be more readily sold by presenting the 
prospect with a dummy has been reiterated until another repe- 
tition is entirely out of place. Proprietors of printing estab- 
lishments no longer doubt the effectiveness of the dummy as 
a promoter of sales and of business created in the shop rather 
than in the mind of the customer. 

But many of them do not use any system of copy prepara- 
tion or layout because, for some reason, a bugaboo of expen- 
sive equipment for an expensive desk man has been raised. 
It is a bugaboo, and nothing else. 

While it is true that great sums can be spent in the prep- 
aration of dummies, and while in some instances great sums 
undoubtedly are spent, the expense of a layout equipment for 
the average small or medium sized shop will be saved in a few 
weeks by ordinary work being produced in less time because 
of good copy. 

A pair of scissors, blank sheets of stock on hand, a paste- 
pot of good paste, a few artists’ pencils and crayons, a type 
scale and a straight edge form equipment enough for the aver- 
age layout desk. Galley proofs of the linotype and foundry 
border, ornaments, electros and initial letters pulled in two 
or three contrasty colors and black, several proofs of the vari- 
ous faces and sizes of type in the cases, and a file of samples 
of former work comprise the material with which to work. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company puts out a layout 
kit for machine-equipped shops that will give any printer an 
idea of what is needed in the way of proof sheets to clip and 
paste. The cost is nominal, and if it were several times as 
great the money would be well spent by the printer who con- 
templates adding a layout desk to his shop. 

Probably the hardest matter the embryo layout man will 
encounter is measuring copy, or writing copy to fill a certain 
given space. With type measurements fairly familiar, how- 
ever, there are innumerable scales and methods that have been 
published in the trade magazines. Several reference books pub- 
lished by The Inland Printer Company give one or more 
methods that are simple and easily mastered. A recent section 
of the Franklin Printing Price List contains full instructions 
for this sort of work and a number of valuable tables. A more 
effective, but rather elaborate method in the small shop is to 
have a one-hundred word quotation set in all faces and sizes 


and in measures most frequently used. Proofs of this matter 
kept on the desk in any convenient form will be of value in 
many ways besides giving an exact guide for copy and type 
measurement. 

Supplied with as much of the foregoing as the person to 
man the desk feels necessary to the work in hand, and with 
trade magazines, type catalogues, literature of paper houses, 
and a few reference books the ambitious printer or salesman 
will soon develop the knack of laying out simpler forms and 
will in time master the most intricate ones. 

While detail in layout is commendable, in many instances 
the average compositor will find it a time-saver to have just 
a rough sketch, that will indicate proportions of type and 
space with a hint of shape and characteristic of the work. 
With dimensions of the completed job indicated, margins accu- 
rately laid off and position of type bodies merely blocked out 
the material necessary can be readily assembled on the work- 
ing galley and many steps and much time saved. 

Starting with such sketches the novice at layout can pro- 
gress to the more intricate preparation of copy in gradual 
steps. With the proofs of border ready for the scissors to 
clip it is an easy matter to assemble an out-of-the-ordinary 
corner piece, ornament or panel made up of the various bor- 
ders in combination, and note the effect. It is much easier to 
change the design from the layout than after a proof is pulled 
of the completed job, to say nothing of the saving in labor cost. 

If the aspiring layout man is a practical printer, or is 
familiar in some degree with type design, the next natural 
step will be indicating the size and face of type required, 
either by naming it outright or by a penciled imitation of the 
face and size for the opening words of a paragraph or two. 

The ambitious printer or apprentice, the salesman who is 
interested in the practical production of the commodity he 
sells, and who sits around the shop after hours and reads 
THE INLAND PRINTER and the type catalogues will find “ pencil 
printing ” a fascinating recreation no matter how much the 
older heads in the shop may decry the practice. It is a recrea- 
tion that grows upon the mind, and in the right sort of work- 
man it develops latent talent to a point where the workman 
will soon be earning enough money for the shop in spare hours 
so that he can be promoted to the layout desk without regret. 

But the employer’s duty to the layout desk, no matter how 
inconsequential it is at the start, does not cease with furnishing 
the few essentials mentioned in this article and an extra key to 
the shop. As the novice progresses he will want additional 
reference works —the more he learns the more he will dis- 
cover to be learned — and as these are really additional equip- 
ment they should be furnished by the employer so that they 
will become a part of the shop. The trade publications should 
be subscribed for and should go to the layout desk first. Any 
sales literature of good design or typography which will con- 
vey ideas in ornament or color, should be turned over to the 
layout desk. Samples of work done should be furnished him. 
Samples of new stock in the stock room should come auto- 
matically to the desk, as should proofs of new border or type or 
ornament added to the composing-room equipment. 

No matter how small, or how little the volume of work 
that passes through it, any printing establishment can have a 
layout desk if it is just borne in mind the hardest part of 
getting one started is starting. Start small; proceed sensibly, 
but progress, and in a surprisingly short while the whole force 
will be wondering how the shop ever got along without that 
which was once considered an innovation. 
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Apprentice Training at the Hudson Guild 


By A. J. FEHRENBACH 
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“‘ Education is the only interest worthy the deep, controlling anxiety 


HAT is the greatest single force for the 
promotion of understanding in industrial 
$) relations? The answer is education. In- 
telligent and clear-headed leaders of the 
group representing labor have come to 
recognize this; astute spokesmen for capi- 
tal likewise strongly realize and acknowl- 
4 edge it. Thus when in any locality in any 
given industry an educational program is evolved that looks 
like a solution of some of the problems that must needs be 
worked out jointly by all concerned in the particular industry, 
such an innovation receives and deserves wide-spread atten- 
tion. Lively interest among master printers in all sections of 
the country has been stirred up by the remarkable success of 
the unique educational program for the training of future 
craftsmen that has been evolved through the codperation of 
the New York Employing Printers’ Association, the “ Big Six ” 
Typographical Union and the Hudson Guild of New York city, 
and put into effect through the School for Printers’ Apprentices 
of New York. Nor by any means is the interest in this school 
confined to those directly connected with the printing industry, 
either as employer or employee, but it has attracted the atten- 
tion of educators who see crystallized in this school a method 
by which capital and labor —as the classical economists con- 
veniently pigeonholed and labeled employer and employee — 
actually come together and work toward a common goal, which 
is industrial harmony and true efficiency. 

While educators and leaders in other industries study the 
scheme by which the printers of New York are working out 
the problem of training competent workers, it should be worth 
while to examine the history and growth of this educational 
experiment, as it shows so well what can be accomplished when 
enlightened employers and employees in industry will meet 
each other half way and reason together dispassionately and 
earnestly strive to further their common good. 

About a decade ago, in the course of its local welfare work, 
the Hudson Guild, a neighborhood settlement house of New 
York city, made an attempt to provide industrial education for 
the benefit of the boys in one of the poorer sections of the 
city. Printing was the trade selected by the directors of the 
institution. A plant was purchased and the boys cajoled or 
otherwise induced to enter. 

At the end of three years it was found the boys were sim- 
ply playing with the material at hand, and doing that only 
when the spirit moved them. Then a real printer, Arthur L. 
Blue, happened along and suggested to Dr. J. L. Elliot, head of 
Hudson Guild, that the codperation of employing printers and 
the typographical union be sought, in order that the school 
facilities might help boys actually working in composing rooms. 





Arthur L. Blue 
The founder. 


Charles Francis 
A staunch supporter. 


Dr. J. L. Elliot 
Head of Hudson Guild. 


of the thoughtful man.’’—Wendell Phillips. 

















At this point Charles Francis, president of the Charles 
Francis Press, one of the leaders among the employing printers 
in this country, who enjoyed the good will of both employers 
and employees through his earnest efforts to promote harmo- 
nious relations; Henry Lewis Bullen, curator of the Typo- 
graphic Library and Museum, of Jersey City, New Jersey, a 
regular and valued editorial contributor to THE INLAND 
PRINTER; Edward Cassidy, foreman in a New York city 
composing room and prominently identified with the organ- 
ization activities of Typographical Union No. 6; Dr. Ellio 
and Mr. Blue evolved a plan which was laid before the Print 
ers’ League, the local typographical union and the Hudsor 
Guild. After negotiations an agreement was ratified whic): 
bound the three parties to contribute equally to the suppor 
of the school and which vested the management in a Boar«! 
of Directors composed of four delegates from each party. Th 
amount pledged from each organization was $1,000 a year 
The first year was a hard one, and many printers predicted 
failure. Then a fine modern plant which inventoried at $6,000 
was donated, and the success of the school seemed assured. 

By 1920 the school had again reached the point where suc- 
cess or failure depended on greatly enlarging its resources. 
The directors decided to adopt the bold course of presenting 
to their respective organizations a budget of $25,000 a year, 
to be made up by contributions of $10,000 from the Employ- 
ing Printers’ Association, $10,000 from Typographical Union 
No. 6, and $5,000 from the students in tuition fees. The 
budget was drawn up by Mr. Francis. To the credit of the 
apprentices, be it said that the suggestion that they contribute 
originated among their own members. Newspaper publishers 
also contributed. By this time, its directors declared, the 
school had so justified itself that this budget was adopted. 
The Hudson Guild was subsequently relieved of financial con- 
tributions, but was requested both by employers and by the 
union to continue as one of the governing bodies. 

The question of attendance was a puzzling one until the 
International Typographical Union decreed that in any local 
jurisdiction in which there was a school recognized by the union 
all apprentices must attend such school, and the local union 
was charged with the duty of enforcing such attendance. Reg- 
istration and attendance at once mounted. The present enrol- 
ment exceeds 550 apprentices. It may be stated parenthetically 
here that all journeymen printers who apply for membership 
in “ Big Six” are obliged to stand an examination given by 
this school before membership cards are issued. 

Emerson’s observation to the effect that “ Every great insti- 
tution is the lengthened shadow of one man,” has application in 
the history of this institution. Credit for the inauguration and 
much of the success of the school is given to the late Arthur 














F. W. Williams 
Acting director. 


Richard Dilloway 
Instructor in typography. 


Isaac H. Blanchard 
Enthusiastic supporter. 
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Blue, a printing craftsman of wide experience, who passed away 
a few months ago. Mr. Blue was born in Goshen, Indiana, 
in 1855, and learned his trade in a newspaper office in his home 
town. For many years he traveled in various states, working 





apt, 


THE SCHOOL FOR PRINTERS APPRENTICES 7 WHEW YORK- COUNCIL 





The School for Printers’ Apprentices, Hudson Guild. 


in print shops in Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, North 
Carolina, Missouri, Massachusetts and New York. 

While Mr. Blue was working as a compositor in New York 
city the need of a school for the instruction of apprentices 
became manifest to him. Through Dr. J. L. Elliot he became 
interested in settlement work and took over the job of starting 
a printing school in the guild hall, the equipment consisting 
of a few frames and several cases of type donated by friendly 





— ——— 


A Class in Composition, School for Printers’ Apprentices, Hudson Guild. 





printers. Thus the School of Printers’ Apprentices of New 
York received its impetus. Each apprentice student at the 
present time is required to attend school one afternoon a week 
on his employer’s time with pay, and one evening each week 
for four years on his own time. Failure to attend classes 
causes the student to be set back, so there is no attendance 
problem whatever. The excellent type of apprentices enrolled 
is indicated in the accompanying group picture, which was 
taken shortly before Mr. Blue’s demise. The school is gov- 
erned by a student council, the members of which are elected 
by the apprentices themselves. 

Following the death of Mr. Blue, F. W. Williams, the 
instructor in typography, was appointed acting director of the 
school, and Richard Dilloway was made instructor in typog- 
raphy. Both men are exceptionally well qualified for the posi- 
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tions they hold. Mr. Williams has had years of experience 
at the case, and was for a number of years in charge of the 
layout department of the George Batten Company, advertising 
agency. Mr. Dilloway, who learned his trade in Canadian 
printing offices, has had thirty years of experience as a printer, 
and he is also a linotype operator, besides being a careful stu- 
dent of typography. Other members of the faculty are Miss 
Ellen Kennan, instructor in English, and Miss Louise Le 
Fedre, registrar. Miss Kennan informed the writer that she 
made good use of the Proofroom department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER in her classes on proofreading, and used the text of 
the magazine as models of clear and precise English exposition. 


A Class in Printers’ English, School for Printers’ Apprentices, Hudson Guild. 


The officers of the school are: Dr. J. L. Elliot, chairman; 
Bruno Menzer, secretary, and Ernest Lilienthal, treasurer. 
The Board of Directors includes the following members rep- 
resenting the Employing Printers’ Association: Isaac H. 
Blanchard, chairman; William Siegrist, Robert Schalkenbach 
and Charles Francis; Typographical Union No. 6: George 
Strassel, Val. Crawford, Bruno Menzer and W. R. Converse; 
Hudson Guild: Walter Drey, Dr. J. L. Elliot, Ernest Lilien- 
thal and F. W. Williams. 











Study Room in the School for Printers’ Apprentices, Hudson Guild. 


What is the secret of the astonishing success of the School 
for Printers’ Apprentices? There is no secret. The school is 
successful because it has been conducted in a businesslike way; 
because it definitely fills a real need and also because its des- 
tiny is directed by men who believe in the institution and its 
purpose. Recognition by all concerned with the success of 
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the institution has been testified to by Mr. Francis, who has 
highly lauded the efforts of the late Arthur Blue. Mr. Francis 
is likewise enthusiastic in his praise of Isaac H. Blanchard, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the Blanchard Press, 
who has given to the upbuilding of the institution his best 
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efforts for the past seven years. Mr. Blanchard has devoted 
much of his time and energy to the cause represented in the 
enterprise which — like an insurance policy —really had to 
be “ sold to’ employers and employees, and “ kept sold” until 
it eventually and conclusively proved its worth. 





Charles A. Wilson, Typographer 


T was. I believe, three years ago — when 
my attention was called to four of his 
) creations — that I received my first intro- 
duction to the typography of Charles A. 
=> Wilson. At the time, however, I knew 

/ De nothing of the man himself. He was a 
yh name — nothing more. Whether he was 

SAYS young or old, black or white, Gentile or 
Jew, I knew not. Nor did I care. The essential fact remained 
that his work had an intangible something about it that gave 
to each of his creations a charm at once distinctive and 
delightful. He seemed possessed of the happy faculty of 
transforming the coldness of inanimate type into the warmth 
of an animate individuality. His creations seemed to breathe, 
to live, to possess, typographically, something so refreshingly 
different from the commonplace. 

After viewing those four pieces, I found myself looking 
forward to his subsequent creations with a vague feeling of 
fear — fear that his previous work might have been but a 
flash in the dark; tha, unknowingly, he might have produced 
work of beauty only to have all future work slip back into the 
rut of conventionality. Typographers, it seems, have a knack 
of creating the good with the bad. My fear in this case was 
unnecessary. I had underestimated Mr. Wilson’s capabilities. 
His subsequent work proved conclusively what I felt when I 
viewed his first: Charles A. Wilson was an artist. 

Appreciative of the man’s work, I became interested in 
the personality behind that work. I was in Boston at the 
time and, as Mr. Wilson was also in Boston, it seemed a com- 
paratively simple matter for my curiosity to be satisfied. I 
called him on the phone and issued an informal invitation to 
luncheon. If you are at all conversant with the customs of 
New England, I need not tell you that my invitation was 
accepted! 

The Mr. Wilson I »et and the Mr. Wilson I had visualized 
were so startlingly different that I was promptly rendered 
speechless. I had expected a Van Dyke, spats, perhaps a flow- 
ing bow tie, and certainly a New England accent. What I faced 
was a young man who dressed like a young man, talked like a 
young man, laughed like a young man — and ate like a young 
man. And his accent was not New England but Old England. 
He was born in London on September 28, 1894. 

As he unfolded the story of his life, I became more and 
more convinced that he had been born with something of art 
in his veins. What he produces now is the result, not of 
extensive theoretical training in the colleges of this or his own 
country, but of personal observation and broad practical expe- 
rience in the world of business. Leaving school while still in 
his teens, he started off to see life. In the seeing, however, he 
developd financial astigmatism and had to find work. He 
found it in a small print shop, as you might have guessed. 
Then followed work in other shops in different sections of the 
country. At one time he ran a country newspaper which 
boasted one cylinder press that had a habit of getting stuck 
at the most inopportune moments. In such moments the 
press had to be turned over by hand to get out the edition. 







By JERomE B. Gray 





At the time of my meeting Mr. Wilson, he was the director 
of typography at the Lincoln & Smith Press, in Boston. He 
recently gave up his work there to become associated with 
Charles R. Capon, one of the leading designers in this country. 
Located among the romances and traditions of Beacon Hill, 





Charles A. Wilson, Typographer 


at 75 West Cedar street, he should bring out in his new con- 
nection specimens of typography and design of which the in- 
dustry as a whole may feel justly proud. 

The charm of Mr. Wilson’s typography lies in its utter 
simplicity. He works with the words of Balzac ever in his 
mind: “ Simplicity never fails to charm.” And he is patient, 
striving always, regardless of the time it takes, to effect a 
pleasing typographical result. That he does so can readily be 
seen by the specimens shown in the insert in this issue. Nor 
does he value typography merely as the prettification, so to 
speak, of the printed message. His work is a part of the 
message he is called upon to design, reflecting, as much as pos- 
sible, something of the character of the merchandise featured. 
Charles A. Wilson is an artist, a typographer, worth watching. 


THE GOLDEN RULE IN BUSINESS 


To employers of labor I would say: ‘ Treat your men 
right, treat them justly and liberally.” To employees I would 
say: “ Loyal, efficient service is sure to be rewarded. Do not 
permit outsiders to influence you to act contrary to your own 
interests.” To both employer and employee I would empha- 
size the fact that each must rely upon the other for success: 
neither is independent of the other; they succeed or fail 
together.— Elbert A. Gary. 





























Examples of the Work 
of 
CHARLES A. WILSON 
Lypographer 


Cewod 


HE examples shown in this insert are 

taken from a collection of specimens 
produced by Mr. Wilson and sent us by 
Jerome B. Gray, who is the author of the 
short sketch which appears on the page 
facing this. As these specimens have been 
reproduced in zinc etchings allowance 


must be made for the filling up of some 


of the letters and borders, the originals all 
being printed on rough finish papers. Mr. 
Wilson’s work demonstrates that he has 
thoroughly mastered the art of securing 
excellent effects with simple 
type treatments 


y 
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A financial statement, repro- 


WALTHAM TRUST COMPANY == Aasiraiusspeat.nes 


on olive-green stock deckled 


WALTHAM, MASS. on right-hand side. 


20TH ANNIVERSARY STATEMENT 
MARCH: 21, 1923 
st 
ASSETS 
Loans and Discounts . . . $4,477,463.23 
United States and Other Bonds , . 989,883.73 
Banking House . . . . . « 43,736.91 
Cash on Hand and in Banks . 672,833,77 


$6,183,917.64 





LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . . . . « « $300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . . 355,894.79 


Deposits . . . . « 5§,528,022.85 





$6,183,917.64 
Member of the Federal Reserve System 


Card, shown in full size, \ Mrs. EB. _s Davis 
original on heavy white WILLOW BRIDGE: NATICK 
stock deckled on four sides. 1 
Imported Dress Goods 
Embroidered Pattern Dresses, Bed Spreads, Table Linen: 
Cretonnes and Curtain Material 
Shirtings and Handkerchiefs 


Telephone: Natick 466-W 








Two blotters 
reproduced full size. 























FROM ONE OF OUR 


CUSTOMERS The CRAFTSMAN of OLD 


“, . . . We do not hesitate to say ae ae OUR SRE TENG 


that for a job containing as many pages NcV 3/2 tg painstaking care of the 
that there was a greater uniformity in the ! : Sh craftsman of old. Unlike 
quality of the type throughout than we him, however, we are not 
have ever seen. | handicapped by antiquated methods 

“The pressman informs the writer that , — ; 
Ours is a modern plant equipped to 


the forms were put on and run without = 
one particle of make ready and a critical produce fine printing. Again unlike 


inspection of the impression is mute the old master, who confined his efforts 
evidence of the quality mentioned. solely to printing, we plan your cam- 
“Let us also mention that the press re- paign, create, illustrate and execute 


vising was done by the pressman himself : ; 
and never went through our proof room your work. Turning out a praise- 
at all and we feel that it is as free from ‘worthy job is not an event with us but 
errors as any work we have ever done in : a matter of business principle. 

our establishment.” 


— ! LINCOLN & SMITH PRESS 


SMITH & VIAL, INC. Makers of Good Impressions 


Monotype Composition ; 530 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
270 Concress Street, Boston 
Graphic Arts Building Telephone Liberty 0845 BOSTON 








1924 September 1924 





Mon ‘Tues Wed Thu Fri Sat 
4 5 6 
92 8@ 13 
18 19 


Printed on white antique 
stock the originals of these 
blotters were very effective. 























Dersy Brown ComPANY 


INCORPORATED 

















cAnnounces the opening of a 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
at 280-Madison Avenue 


| Under management of 


JAMES L. STAFFORD 
A. M. SWEYD 


Executive ofices, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


October 1* 1923 


ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 


SERVICE 




















Announcement, reproduced full size, original printed on first page of 
four-page folder, on heavy white antique stock, deckled three sides. 





WALTHAM SAVINGS BANK 


a 


NCORPORATED when Franklin Pierce was President 

of the United States, the Waltham Savings Bank 

started business in March, 1853, in the old town 
hall that used to stand at the corner of Main and Lex- 
ington streets. 

For seventy-one years the Bank has faithfully carried 
out the purpose of its founders to promote frugality and 
thrift in the community. 

In its whole history it has had but three presidents, 
beginning with Horatio Moore who served for twenty- 
nine years, Judge Luce who served for thirty-five years, 


and the present president, George R. Beal. 
Many of the town’s most prominent citizens have 


given their services as trustees. 


First page of reading matter from pamphlet, reproduced full size. 
Original on cream antique laid stock, deckled at right and bottom. 





















ALFRED J. CAVANAUGH 
will call upon you regularly in the future to keep 
you in touch with the papers carried by this house ! 
We hope you will look to him for any service a : 
good paper merchant should render 













A. STORRS & BEMENT CO. 
Paper Merchants for Three - Quarters of a Century 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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E. P, ARCHIBALD 







Advertising Writer & Designer of Printing 


516 ATLANTIC AVENUE 






BOSTON 


ee 
YG 
JEROME B. GRAY 


WEST CHESTER 
Pennsylvania 









Announcement (French fold) and two letterheads reproduced in actual size. 








RoyaAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
624 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 














Chicago 
JACQUES H. DELAMERE 
DISTINCTIVE PUBL I CiT ¥ 
1127 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 


Boston. Mass. 


CHARLES A. WILSON 
Typograpber 
75 West Cedar Street 
Boston 


Package label and two letterheads reproduced in actual size. 





ESTABLISHED MCMV 


THE 
LINCOLN & SMITH 
PRESS 


MAKERS OF GOOD IMPRESSIONS 


530 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BOSTON 





NOVEMBER 
MON. TUES. WED. THURS. 
x a2 & @ 


4 5 6 7 

a 2 &% 

1% 19 20 21 
26 27 28 











The original of this calendar, composed wholly of type and typographic 
borders, was 12 by 19 inches in size. The light rule indicates the size of 
the calendar pad which was attached with wire stitches. 
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If what we have to savy in relatively few words, and illus- 
trate with only two examples, has the effect such concentration 
should have, the results will be more generally beneficial than 
any technical copy we might supply. 
give voice to a crying need and, we hope, start a little reform. 
We are going to take a rap at the existing order of things in 
two respects and endeavor to stimulate a different attitude, in 
one case for, and in the other against. 
in the first instance is directed at a certain class of printers’ 


customers and, particularly, 
with respect to a certain 
class of their printing, rather 
than at printers and typog- 
raphers. Since, however, we 
have never been invited to 
write for large corporations 
on the subject of the needed 
improvement of their re- 
ports, our only chance of 
influencing such improve- 
ment is through the printers. 

Why is it, seemingly, 
considered necessary to exe- 
cute certain forms of print- 
ing in a dull and _ ugly 
manner? Precedent and the 
fact that it is in no sense 
of a publicity nature may 
excuse the time-honored ( ?), 
stereotyped manner in which 
the cover of the conven- 
tional law brief is designed. 
Why the matter of type is 
not given greater considera- 
tion, even on such an ordi- 
nary thing, is something we 
can not help but think shows 
a lack of pride in our craft. 
Usually, you know, the lines 
of the covers of law briefs, 
like the body, are linotyped 
or monotyped in a frail, un- 
attractive modern face of 
type, which, though suitable 
for newspapers, scarcely 
measures up to the standard 
desirable in any kind of a 
book. Specifically, however. 
the thing that “gets our 


5-6 


in this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


By J. L. FRAZIER 





Need of Reform 


Frankly, we’re going to 


What we have to say 


REPORT 


OF THE 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 


FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING : 


DECEMBER 31, 1922 









These discussions and the examples will be 


By this method 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


goat’ is the constant receipt of annual and other reports of 
large and prosperous corporations, the covers of which are 
executed wholly without taste. 
matter, but, unlike the law brief, they have a certain publicity 
angle. Probably, also, they are considered as being of interest 
only to stockholders, but, really, they are the subject of scru- 
tiny on the part of prospective stockholders. 
and what is more important in this instance, everything bearing 
the name of a worth-while institution should reflect the char- 


Probably they are a formal 


Furthermore, 


acter of the institution and 
be worth while. But the 
most inexcusable thing about 
the manner in which such 
pages are customarily exe- 
cuted is the evident tack of 
pride all down the line — 
and when but little, if any, 
additional expense would be 
incurred in making them at 
least presentable. 

This brings us to the 
second point on which we 
seek to initiate reform. 
Readers of the Newspaper 
department, particularly, 
will recall that the writer 
has recently been engaged 
in a sort of crusade against 
the use of block-letter types 
(particularly the condensed 
varieties, which are even 
more atrocious than the 
square forms) as display 
in advertisements. Periodi- 
cally, it seems, more than 
the usual number of papers 
we receive —like an _ epi- 
demic of the measles — are 
splotched with lines of con- 
densed block letter. This 
face is downright ugly, we 
repeat, and without display 
value which a good bold 
roman would supply to bet- 
ter advantage. Happily, we 
do not meet with this form 
of type in jobwork as fre- 
quently as in newspaper ad- 
vertising. It is undesirable 
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in the latter case, but it is nothing short of inexcusable in the 
former. In the narrow confines of the newspaper column the 
circumstances make the use of the condensed block-letter type 
appear less objectionable than in open display in advertising 
and jobwork. 

Now, both points of our subject are illustrated by the cover 
of the Commonwealth Edison Company’s report, reproduced 
as Fig. 1. Here is a large, prosperous, highly regarded public 
utility corporation sending out its annual report in a garb more 
fit for the throw-away of a junk dealer. Referring back, 
remember, we stated better work often meant little, if any, 
added expense. When we 
wrote that we had this 
very page in mind and 
the thought it suggested 
was how much more at- 
tractive the page would 
be, poorly arranged as it 
is, if one of a dozen or 
more standard and up-to- 
date roman fonts were 
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doubtless, for their lethargic interest in printing. The point 
we wish to register is that they will react favorably to the 
suggestion that their reports might be more attractive and that 
they will appreciate having their printer make them so. 


ENGRAVERS’ PROOFS 


Five cases of expensive pressroom trouble and delay have 
come to our notice during the past two weeks, and they have 
all been brought about from the same cause. Engravers, in a 
sincere attempt to serve their customer and assist the printer, 
have been in the habit of 
marking their progressive 
proofs in processwork 
with the names and num- 
bers of inks used in the 


The ANNUAL REPO ei | proving. In order to get 


of the OF FICERS of the 
Town of East Concord 


the same result identi- 
cally, the printer is in- 
clined to order the same 





used instead of the atro- 
cious “gothic.” This ! 


Jrom January 1, 1921, ¢o January 1, 1922 


i inks as were used by the 
| engravers. Printing ink 
‘ makers have realized the 
sales advantage such des- 





change would involve no 
extra expense, for it costs 
no more to set type in | 
one style than in another. 
It would have meant 
very little extra cost to 
have put a simple rule 
border around the page, 
but it would have given 
the page an effect of 
unity and solidity, which 
it does not have as 
printed, but which is es- 
sential. Since this is not 
to be considered a tech- 
nical matter, we shall not 
go into further detail re- 
garding the several other 
violations of good taste 
evidenced in the design 
of this page. We don't 





ignated proofs have been 
to them, and this fact 
must not be overlooked 
when some reasons for 
pressroom trouble are 
being sought out. 

The crux of the whole 
matter rests upon the dif- 
ference between condi- 
tions in the proving room 
of an engraving house 
and the conditions in a 
modern pressroom. Dif- 
ference in paper used, 
difference in __ printing 
speeds, are all factors: 
and when a printer orders 
his inks by number from 
the engravers’ proof he 
| will get the same kind of 





think any of our readers 
would be guilty of any- 
thing so bad, anyhow; 
but it is well, once in a 


‘Demonstrating thatWarren’s OLDE 


Stye adds dignity to Town Reports 


ink as that used by the 
engraver for proving. 
when, as a matter of 
fact, quite a different ink 








while, to hang out the 
danger sign 

As an example of how 
the cover of a report 
might be handled, we are 
showing Fig. 2, which, 
though a specimen from the advertising of a paper manufac- 
turer — who, perhaps, like the writer, was struck with the 
inferiority of design and typography on covers of reports gen- 
erally — nevertheless affords a good comparison. Considered 
in connection with Fig. 1, this page certainly directs the way 
to better taste in such pages. 

In conclusion, let us urge greater pride in our work — m 
all of it. Anything that is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well, and the fact that convention or habit has influenced the 
doing of certain things in a certain prescribed way is no reason 
it should be done that way. Those responsible for the purchase 
of reports for large corporations, like the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, are undoubtedly men of intelligence, which 
means men of more than average taste; the fact that their 
interest is necessarily largely in other matters is responsible, 


Fic. 


is needed, being made 
necessary by a difference 
perhaps in shade, to bal- 
ance quantity of ink car- 
: “"-"-" ried —a_ difference in 
“4 paper color, or a differ- 
ence in consistency to provide for high speed, or two-color 
presses or other special conditions. 

This matter is of such importance to the printer that, in 
consulting one of the large engraving houses, together we have 
come to the conclusion that in fairness to the printer some 
change should be made in the present system. This engraver, 
as a tentative proposition, will not mark process proofs with 
special ink numbers but with the advice “ that better service 
will be given the printer by sending progressives and a sample 
of paper to the inkmaker.” We hope that printers will recog- 
nize the change as an improvement in their own interests.— 
Canadaink. ——-» 

Every human being whose mind is not debauched will be 
willing to give all that he has to get knowledge—Johnso'. 
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A Lesson on O.K.’ing for Press 


By HELEN E. BRENNEMAN 


UST as no two housewives prepare potato 
}Ys salad in just the same way, no two press- 
4 O. K.’ers (if you can call them that) O. K. 
Bi) press sheets in the same manner. But dur- 
ag ing my experience I have tried different 
yy J) schemes for O. K.’ing and have improvised 
ZY ys new systems of my own, and have finally 
4 found one which I believe is absolutely 
e very safest way. I am accordingly happy 
to hand it on to others to try, and would be especially pleased 
* some of those who have wondered “ how to do it ” would 
get some pointers from this article. Just as it is always hard 
to breech the gap between copyholder and proofreader, it is 
equally difficult to find any one willing to let you O. K. press 
sheets unless you can establish evidence that you have been 
doing it for a long time. And just as so many readers hesitate 
to teach copyholders the tricks of proofreading — what to 
look for and what not to mark — so it is with most persons 
who have learned the tricks in O. K.’ing for press. They are 
airaid that some one else will get their “job.” But not so 
with me. I am so grateful to the woman who helped me 
along that I want to help some one else, in turn, and if any 
one can learn anything from my experience, he is mighty wel- 
come to it. Just as there are plenty of O. K.’ers now, plenty 
of proofreaders, and plenty of copyholders, there always will 
be; so why not help another up the ladder? 

While there is much to be said about color processwork, 
this article will deal only with two or three color jobs where 
the color is only a rule, trade-mark, initial, etc., for there is 
plenty to be learned about them first. Again, this article will 
deal mainly with cylinder sheets, for when it comes to O. K.’ing 
Gordon forms the same methods apply and you simply find 
yourself handling smaller sheets. 

Before you attempt to put a mark on your press sheet, 
be sure that you understand the job. It is necessary to men- 
tion this, for in some houses a person is employed just to 
O. K. for press, while in others the reader must also do the 
O. K.’ing. The chances are that if the reader also O. K.’s for 
press, she will understand the job when she gets it on the press, 
but when one person does nothing but O. K. for press, she is 
told nothing about the form—just has the form and the 
O. K.’d proof put on her desk and then is expected to search 
through the envelope and find out what’s what. But where 
will you get the details of the job? Read your ticket. Read 
it once; read it again, and again, and if you can’t “get the 
drift” of it and what is in the ticket, ask the foreman for the 
details — he should know all about the job. 

After you know what you’re doing, then check the press 
sheet for items noted on the ticket — kind of stock, color of 
stock, color of ink, note whether there will be more than one 
color, whether the job should run two or three up, whether 
the stock should be perforated, punched, scored, etc., and 
whether on press or in bindery, and whether sufficient margin 
has been left for this. These are just a few of the things that 
you can check from the ticket, for you know that when the 
sheet bears your O. K. it is supposed to be O. K. in every way. 
Don’t fail to watch your stock. The ticket will, or should, 
indicate the bond to be used — United States, Danish, or what 
not—so hold your sheet to the light and see that it bears 
the correct watermark. Watch the color of the stock — espe- 
cially if you are O. K.’ing a series of bills or invoices where 
the original, duplicate and triplicate are to be in different colors. 

Having checked all the points noted on the ticket, you are 
now ready to check the form against the O. K.’d proof. How- 
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ever, should there be no O. K.’d proof, do not put your O. K. 
on the press sheet. How do you know that the job is ready 
to go to press? Perhaps the salesman and the customer are 
still conferring on some details. If a proof which is supposed 
to be O. K. does not bear an O. K., try to get somebody to 
O. K. it. If a telephone O. K. was received, have the person 
who received the telephone O. K. write on it “ O. K. by phone,” 
and then you will have some authorized guide. And if you 
can not find any one else who is willing to O. K. the proof, 
why should you O. K. the press sheet? However, if you do 
not seem to be able to get an O. K. but have been assured that 
the proof is O. K., rather than hold the press too long check 
the form against the proof that you have been told is O. K., 
and on your press sheet write, “No O. K. on this job, run 
anyway?” Sign and date the sheet and send it on to the 
foreman, and on the proof which you used as an O. K. write, 
“Used as O. K. per B.” If any question comes up later and 
you are asked why you sent the form to press when you did 
not have an O. K. on it you can produce the press sheet and 
show by it that it has been sent to press queried and under 
the approval of the foreman. 

Let us suppose that you are handling a color job — say 
black, red and yellow. Very likely there will be three runs, 
one for each color, unless the pressman splits his fountain or 
resorts to some other device by which he can run two colors 
at once. But assuming an ordinary case, you will have three 
impressions. Check your press sheet from your O. K. for all 
that appears in black, and read very, very carefully all the 
instructions appearing in the margin of the proof. Very often 
you will find a word or initial that appears in black encircled 
and drawn to an instruction in the margin that calls for a 
change to blue. Likewise, things appearing in blue may be 
changed to black. You must watch for such changes very 
carefully, for if you don’t get them the first time there is no 
redress — you can’t fix it up later. 

Again, I repeat, read all that is written on the O. K.’d proof. 
Words may be changed, new instructions given, and many 
mysterious things occur if you fail to read every word. Of 
course, you must see that all corrections noted on the O. K. 
are made on the press sheet, for you are held responsible for 
this. So read everything on the O. K., and be on the lookout 
for small marks between the lines and for marks that have 
faded out. 

If you are satisfied that all the black is O. K., put a check 
on some portion of the black on the proof, or, better yet, make 
a list of all the colors to come on the O. K.’d proof and as 
each one comes up for O. K. check it off. This is what I do, or 
sometimes I check off the colors on the ticket. In this way 
you can tell when you have all the colors. The same precau- 
tion used in O. K.’ing the black should be used in O. K.’ing all 
the other colors, and the same method is used, but be sure 
you are right before you let the sheet get away from you, for 
once printed, there is no going back and correcting anything. 

So much for the type. Let us now consider the cuts. 
When the pressman is making a job ready for press, the cuts 
are usually removed and replaced; so be sure that they are 
put in the right places. Often the halftones scarcely differ 
from one another, perhaps only in shading; so be sure to 
examine them very carefully. Then be sure that the cuts are 
replaced right side up. It may seem strange that I mention a 
thing so obvious; yet you would be surprised at some of the 
funny things that have happened because somebody was care- 
less. Circular cuts are easily turned around, and it is often 
only by reading what is on the cuts that you can tell if they 
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are right side up. Trade-marks are often deceiving, and only 
upon close examination can you be sure of them. Another 
thing — before O. K.’ing your cuts it is well to read the cap- 
tion to be sure that the cuts and their captions correspond, 
else you may some day find that your caption describes a 
four-story brick house while your cut is a picture of a high- 
powered automobile. You can never be too careful in handling 
cuts; they are dangerous things to deal with. One incident 
that drove their trickiness home to me was when I O. K.’d a 
cut of a can of Morton’s salt. I O. K.’d it so that the reading 
on the can was legible as you looked at the cut. The job was 
printed and delivered, and soon a sheet came back with the 
cut encircled and marked, ‘“ How in hell did this happen? 
You can’t pour salt up.” And bless my soul—I discovered 
that when the reading on the can was legible, the little spout 
on the can was turned up. Of course, you can’t pour salt up, 
but I hadn’t noticed the little spout on the can. What a 
shock it was to me. However, it happened to be only a job- 
ber’s monthly catalogue. Had it been a fine booklet it would 
have been serious. This shows, though, that you must be 
awake all the time. In this case the cut was all right in the 
customer’s O. K., but when the pressman made the job ready 
he had removed the cut and replaced it upside down, without 
giving any indication whatsoever that the cut had been removed. 

Regarding the O. K.’ing of type forms, whenever it is pos- 
sible be sure to read the type over before letting it go on the 
press. If a job has several halftones in it, or for some other 
reason will require a great deal of makeready, you will have 
plenty of time for this. You can give the pressman a posi- 
tion O. K., and while he is making ready, you can read it over. 
If you find it impossible to read over the entire form, at least 
make sure that the pages begin and end correctly — that is, 
continue from one to the other — watch the running of the 
type around the cuts, and read over the headlines, for an 
error in a heading is glaring, and sometimes the comps even 
lift the letters from one heading and put into another to fill 
out for a proof; if they do not mark this, you'll never know 
it and will let a wrong heading slip by. See that no folios are 
broken off. 

A few remarks should be made about O. K. ‘ing plates. 
If the type has been sent to the foundry to be plated, upon 
getting it in the form check it over with your copyholder, if 
you have one; if not, at least check it over as well as you 
can against your O. K., and read it over, if possible. Don’t 
take a chance on plated type, for it sometimes happens that 
when plates are made the type is accidentally pied in places 
and patched together at the foundry by a workman. He may 
think that he has put it together all right, but you can’t tell. 
Of course, you may say that if the type was O. K. when it left 
you that ended your responsibility, and if it was pied at the 
foundry, that was not your fault or any of your business. 
That may be true, too, yet you are working for your firm, paid 
a good salary to try to keep things right, and if you can catch 
anything, don’t forget it — they will appreciate it. The man 
at the foundry has no business trying to put anything together 
if the type was pied accidentally — yet you have no jurisdic- 
tion over him. He will not mark it in the plate or check it 
over with any one, so you will surely “ slip” sometime if you 
fail to check each set of plates against the O. K. Watch for 
errors in plated pages, and just because the pressman says as 
he puts the press sheet on your desk, “ All plate,’ don’t take 
a chance — read the plate. 

These are some of the pointers that can be given on 
O. K.’ing the typography, but just as hunting for periods and 
commas is not all there is to reading proof, this is not all that 
there is to O. K.’ing for press. When you have a two or three 
color job, you want to be sure that, as each color is added, 
it registers with those preceding. If it does not register, mark 
it on the sheet —if you are giving the final O. K. 
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Finally, a few words about backing up a sheet. There are 
so many folds possible that it will be only by experience that 
you will be able to master them. However, upon receiving 
the first form from the press, you can usually tell how the 
form is running — work and turn, work and roll — or what- 
ever it is, and accordingly whether you will have the pages 
running consecutively or run one, skip two, run two, skip two, 
etc.— having an inside and outside form. Yet, as I have said, 
you will master these and other forms only through experi- 
ence, but good common sense will help you along if you use 
it generously and have any idea at all what a press sheet looks 
like and how it is fed into a press. 

On Gordon forms the backing up is simple, but you mus: 
be on the lookout all the time. If you are backing up a post 
card or a folder, lay the O. K. on the press sheet, one sheet 
right on top of the other, both face up, and with one motion 
turn both sheets over at one time. Slip one sheet aside and 
see if both the O. K. and the press sheet are facing the same 
way. If they do, the form is laid out all right; if not, then 
you know that something is wrong with your press sheet, un- 
less your O. K. has some instructions written on it saying to 
turn the head the other way—Jook out for this. Jf your 
sheets are not facing the same way, the feeder may just have 
the stock turned wrong — but be very, very sure before you 
give instructions to turn stock. In O. K.’ing letterheads or 
any single sheets, make a fold down the center of the O. Kk. 
and lay this on your press sheet and see if the lines on both 
align. This is positioning the sheet. If the sheet is to be 
perforated, see that the perforation aligns with that on the 
O. K. 

It seems now that many of the guide posts have been 
pointed out, and I believe that with this theory in mind and 
a good knowledge of proofreading a person could become an 
accurate O. K.’er for press in a short time. Accuracy, how- 
ever, depends upon the individual, but extreme accuracy is 
essential in O. K.’ing for press. What a person needs, of 
course, is to apply his own hand at the job, and he will learn 
a whole lot about it that theory can not pound into him. You 
can not learn how to drive an automobile by just reading an 
instruction book — you must get at the wheel yourself and 
get the feeling of the machine. So it is with O. K.’ing — you 
must get at the desk and meet your new problems every day, 
but by using a lot of common sense, you can advance very 
rapidly. But let me warn you again and again — if you don't 
feel sure of a sheet, don’t let it go. It is much better to keep 
the press standing a few minutes while you make sure of it 
than to have an error occur which might have been avoided 
had you only taken another glance at it or inquired about 
something. Of course, you can not hold the press all day, 
but take your full measure of reasonable time, and then if 
something still goes wrong, you'll know that you at least took 
every reasonable precaution against error, and it will just be 
a misfortune. But be careful with every single sheet you O. K.. 
and you'll reduce the errors to a minimum if you know what 
you are doing all the time. Remember — better be safe than 
sorry. This is a good motto for you. 


FOUR ESSENTIAL FACTORS 


To be successful in turning out a satisfactory product ther: 
must be a proper combination of the four factors of (1) raw 
materials, (2) mechanical energy, (3) physical effort, anc 
(4) brains. And no one of these factors can claim to be mor: 
important than the others, although brains may claim to li 
the cement which binds the remaining three factors together 

But even brains can not obtain satisfactory printing fron 
poor ink, cheap paper and low grade bindery material. Hence 
the factor of raw material, properly selected, is basic, althous!: 
none of the other three could be eliminated. 
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DIRECT ADVERTISING 





























By Ropert E. RAMSAY 


Author “ Effective House-Organs ”’ and ‘“ Effective Direct Advertising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 


direct advertising for their clients. 


It is not a ‘‘review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. 


Printers are 


urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 





According to the latest figures furnished us, there are no 
fewer than 149,656 automotive dealers, garages, etc., in the 
United States — about five prospects, on the average, for 
every printer in the country; far more than that on the aver- 
ige for those establishments equipped to produce direct adver- 
iising. It is a fertile field we examine this month. In the first 
place, the automotive field in one respect 
at least is more fortunate than any other 


Copyright, 1925, by The Inland Printer Company. 


Planning Direct Advertising for the Auto Trade 
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All rights reserved. 


Fig. 2, from the same source, shows how the modern sales 
manager takes his product to a definite market through an 
organized and standardized sales plan through all agencies. 
The latter chart deserves close scrutiny on the part of those 
who would increase sales to either manufacturer or dealer in 
the automotive field, for even if the manufacturer furnishes 
the bulk of the direct advertising, fre- 
quently full effectiveness can come only 






product that is sold, and especially when 
considered from the direct advertising 
angle. No other industry has available as 
much sales data and statistics. The manu- 
facturers know —with few exceptions — 
through the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, just how many cars of vari- 
ous makes have been manufactured the pre- 
vious month. They can gage the sales from 
the current registrations, and they can get 
a complete analysis of not only their own 
business but of that of their competitors by 
buying lists of the automobile owners as- 
sorted by makes of machines. 

What a treat it would be for a maker 
of pianos, for example, to know just what 
states bought the most pianos last month, 
what makes they purchased, the total sales 


Have You Ever Prepared 
Any Advertising for 


General Stores, Farmers, Retail- 


ers of Dry Goods, Women’s 
Wear, Confectioners or Sellers of 
Soft Drinks, Stores handling 


Clothing and other Men’s Wear, 
Hardware, Building Materials, as 
well as Household Equipment, 
Drug Stores, Furniture Establish- 
ments, even the so-called lowly 
Plumber and _ Steamfitter, or 
those retailing Boots, Shoes, 
Leather Goods, not forgetting 
Bread, the staff of life? If so, 
mail today sure to the Depart- 
mental Editor samples of what 
you have so produced in an 
advertising way. 


through localized and supplemental efforts 
on the part of the dealer. 

Proof of this latter statement will be 
found in the following paragraphs from a 
recent issue of The Three Circles, published 
by Evans-Winter-Hebb, Incorporated, De- 
troit, Michigan, under the heading “ Effec- 
tive Distribution, How a Catalogue Is Used 
to Select Prospects for a Dealer.”’ 

“The average motor-car dealer gen- 
erally does one of two things with his an- 
nual supply of catalogues. Either he stores 
the bulk of the books away, or hands out 
and mails them indiscriminately. During 
the past four seasons the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company has guarded against similar 
practices by using an additional piece of 
direct advertising to find the motorists who 





of pianos, as well as number in use, through- 
out the country. He could quickly plan his 
sales drives. In the same manner his local retail outlets could 
make their plans, aided by the direct advertising printers of 
the section. Such manna of merchandising is not available, 
unfortunately, for the piano manufacturer and dealer. Nor 
for many other products. Since it is available for automotive 
manufacturers and dealers (including garages), more use should 
be made of it. Lists of the character referred to herein are 
readily procurable from the Motor List Company division of 
R. L. Polk & Co., Detroit, Michigan. 

In accordance with our plan for this new series of “ how ” 
articles, we shall first take up the subject of direct advertising 
on the part of the manufacturers of automotive products to 
secure sales from and for dealers, garages, etc. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the old way of handling the merchandising 
problems of the manufacturers of automobiles, as charted by 
The Caslon Company, direct-mail advertising, Toledo, Ohio. 
Under this plan the sales manager’s responsibility ends when 
he has sold a wholesale quantity to a distributor. Under this 
old method definite sales control is impossible. 


would be really interested in reading and 
studying the Cadillac catalogue. It might 
be thought at first that every prospect on the Cadillac mailing 
list would be a logical recipient of the catalogue. But as 
painstakingly as the list is compiled, Cadillac has found that it 
does not pay to send the book to the complete list. Fewer 
but better catalogues is now the policy. Instead of the cata- 
logue, an advance announcement is mailed to all prospects.” 
Fig. 3 illustrates the advance utilized in the 1924 campaign 
of the Cadillac. It is called “ For Limited Distribution.” It 
carried small reproductions of the cover and a typical illus- 
trated page, and said, ‘“‘ Here is a book which is of interest to 
all lovers of fine motor cars. It is yours for the asking.” 
Then note, to make it easy, a return card is enclosed 
addressed to the prospect’s dealer. Upon receipt of the card, 
the dealer did not mail the catalogue. Instead he is instructed 
to send a salesman right out with it. In making the presen- 
tation the salesman learns the extent of the prospect’s interest 
and plans to follow up the delivery accordingly. The plan not 
only places the catalogues where they will do the most good, 
but helps the dealer to select live prospects. 





“From ten to fifteen per cent of the cards are usually 
returned,” we are informed by Evans-Winter-Hebb, Incorpo- 
rated, who, working in codperation with the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company, handled not only the advance mailing piece but 
also the catalogue as to design, text, oil paintings, engravings, 
printing and binding. 

This, we repeat, is proof of the necessity of the local deal- 
er’s planning direct advertising in codperation with the manu- 
facturer, and of added evidential value when you consider that 
the Cadillac company is one of the few manufacturers that 
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Institutional advertising 
to create a general 
demand for cars. 

































A DEALER 
who buys because he has been told that there are— blank — number of possible 
prospects or buyers in his territory who will be influenced by the advertising of | [Miscellaneous 
his factory and will tume to his store and buy a car. In other words, the market local selling 
will come to the product and buy. 

















Market Paint of sale at dealer's 
secks store 


product 





CONSUMER 


The consumer influenced by national advertising and miscellaneous sales energies goes to the dealer's store and buys 
a car. This plan, though costly, was satisfactory in a seller's market. However, present-day competition demands 
greater marketing economy and a firmer sales control. In fact, the manufacturer who applies the same principle of 
standardization and contro! practiced by his production department to his marketing problems will be “putting his 
own house in order” to become the dominant seller in his class. 











Fic. 1.— Under the old way of merchandising, charted herewith, the sales 
manager’s responsibility ended when he had sold a wholesale quantity to a 
distributor. Under that plan definite sales control was impossible. 
help the dealer to select prospects, as has been so well planned 

by the Detroit printer-producers referred to herein. 

Still another type of manufacturers’ direct advertising pro- 
duced on behalf of the automotive dealer and garage, which 
requires localized campaigns to supplement, is illustrated by 
Fig. 4. It shows the front cover and some typical inside pages 
of a forty-eight-page and cover booklet entitled “Civilization 
Awheel.” The booklet measures 534 by 9 inches, and tells 
in a human interest way the part lubrication has played in the 
world’s history. It was issued by the Standard Oil Company 
of New York, and was mailed to quite a large list of automotive 
owners — without request. The latter point is mentioned to 
emphasize the difference between the distribution of this book- 
let and the Cadillac catalogue, and to indicate the desirability 
of local Socony dealers planning a follow-up to attract to their 
establishments the business of the motorists who may have 
received it. 

“ Civilization Awheel” is submitted by the Publishers 
Printing Company, New York, which company writes: ‘“ The 
idea originated here. The copy, artwork and all preliminary 
steps were executed under the direction of our organization.” 

Now for the dealer himself, the most important link in the 
automotive merchandising chain, as the writer contends in his 
new volume, “Constructive Merchandising.” Nor is this a 
new thought. Rather it is an idea that has stood the test of 
time and hence is all the more worthy of your attention if you 
would get your share of the direct-advertising business of the 
local automotive dealers and garages. 
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For Charles Coolidge Parlin, manager of the division of 
commercial research of the Curtis Publishing Company, in 
addressing the Kansas City Tractor Show as far back as 1917, 
summed up the importance of the dealer in the automotive 
field when he said: ‘ The local dealer is an important factor. 
The manufacturer can sell his cars only by the hearty codp- 
eration and aggressive work of his local sales organization. 
But the dealer, unless backed by a company that has a strong 
national reputation, can not do justice to himself or to his 
company.” 

In connection with this, study again Fig. 2, and note espe- 
cially the reference to localized direct advertising thereon. 

To a great many buyers a motor car is a mystery, and ever 
remains so. Almost every owner, even though mechanically 
inclined, has more or less to do with “ service” in connection 
with his car. 

In Grand Rapids, Michigan, there is a firm of automobile 
dealers that has a record of selling 164 per cent more cars in 
one year in its home county of Kent than the county had 
absorbed of that particular make in the previous year the car 
had been on the market. The company’s files show that at the 
end of 1921 there was in the Kent county territory a total of 
627 of the cars it markets. This included sales for that year, 
and all cars sold in previous years which were still running. 





THE MODERN FACTORY SALES MANAGER 
Multiplies himself in all agencies through standardization of 
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Institutional 
Advertising 


DISTRIBUTOR 


who, because of the factory's standardired 
marketing plan, which not only finds the 
market and takes the car to that market, 
bur cuts down the dealer's cost of market- 
ing, enables the distributor to build 100% 
dealer strength in every locality 







































THE DEALER 
With a (1) definite prospect list, with a definitely (2) organized advertising Direct Mail 
and selling system, thoroughly (3) covers his territory with (4) scientific sell- Localized 

ing material with both (5) printed and (6) personal selling effort. 
























PERSONAL PERSONAL DEMONSTRA 
CALLS CALLS LETTERS TION 








CONSUMER 


Law of averages, rather than strategy, brings steady sales volume from a 
market to which the product was taken. 











Fic. 2.—The modern sales manager takes his product — and here we consider 
the maker of automotive products — to a definite market through an organized 
and standardized sales plan through all agencies, as the text makes clear. 
During the year 1922 this concern sold over a thousand cars 
of this same make, bringing the Kent county car total (for 

this brand) up to 1,647. 

The concern referred to, Wilcox-Kuennen Company, ac- 
complished this result by utilizing the manufacturer’s adver- 
tising in conjunction with its own direct-advertising efforts. 
For example, one campaign was but two simple units mailed 
at ome time, first a letter over the signature of S. B. Burk- 
holder, vice-president and general manager, announcing the 
opening of a new large service station, equipped with all 
the latest improved special devices and tools for the correct 
servicing of the cars sold. One sentence gives the keynote to 
the appeal: ‘“ We are more interested in service this yea) 
than we are in sales.” 
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Enclosed with this letter was a simple mailing slip which 
called attention to a special short-time service offer, reading 


as follows: 
SPECIAL $5 OFFER 


Effective January 29 until February 28 — Make 
Reservations Now 

Clean carbon from head, block and pistons. 

Grind and reseat valves. 

Dress valve stems. 

Readjust tappets. 

Clean spark plugs. 

Clean gas line and carburetor. 

Clean ignition points. 

Check front wheel bearing alignment. 

Grease front wheels. 

Drain motor oil and wash base with kerosene. 

Drain transmission, wash with kerosene and refill. 

Drain differential, wash with kerosene and refill. 

Oil generator properly. 

Oil starter properly. 

Clean and oil Bendix drive shaft on starter. 

Oil and adjust clutch collar. 

Oil springs. 

Fill all grease cups. 

Price named includes all highest-grade grease and oil. 

Also includes a new head gasket and new water gasket. 

In addition we will make a thorough inspection of the mechan- 
ical condition of your car and render a report to you in writing. 

In addition to this detailed statement of what the special 
offer covered, there was a statement that the service manager 
and mechanical superintendent, both 
named, would inspect and O. K. all 
work; and then followed the name and 
local address of the dealer-garage. Any 
one only slightly familiar with motor 
cars realizes that this bulletin, with its 
special offer included with the letter 
about service, gave proof that the 
Wilcox-Kuennen Company was _inter- 
ested in service. 

Naturally little or no money was 
made on these $5 offers, even though 
they were limited to an off season, but 
friends were made, tips were given for 
new leads, new cars were sold to old 
owners and a bigger year’s business was 
built up, as the figures show. 

The matter of the price is of course 
one for local adjustment. Before the 
writer lies a bill for doing almost the 
same items on a Ford sedan, and the price is $13.20. But here 
is an idea that almost any printer (without even being a direct- 
advertising producer) can sell to some one garage or auto- 
motive dealer with a service department, for an investigation 
over many months in several sections indicates that the Grand 
Rapids concern is one of very few of the 149,656 concerns 
that have made this offer. 

This idea is also one capable of considerable expansion. 
It can be used for off seasons, for special holidays — that is, 
it can be made prior to Labor Day, Fourth of July, or vacation 
trips. It can be expanded to cover tire service, or revamped 
to cover other motor-car operations. (Incidentally the same 
idea can be sold to dealers in a great many products, such as 
the local dealer in adding machines, typewriters, jewelers, etc. 
People get suspicious of “ repair bills,” but they are easily sold 
on some definite set of jobs which will be done for a fixed 
price. ) 

Farrelly-Walsh, Incorporated, St. Louis, has prepared a 
series of mailing cards, fourteen in number, we believe, utilized 
first in that city by the local Buick distributor, and then later 
syndicated to retailers of Buicks in many cities and towns. 
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Fic. 3.— Printed in full colors this folder had for its purpose to “ 
the dealer select the real prospects; 
erally speaking, to the channels through which distribution takes place. 
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This represents another possibility of local printer-producers 
getting business from not only local dealers and garages but 
also dealers located outside their trade zone. The $5 special 
offer was utilized by the Grand Rapids auto dealers in connec- 
tion with the sale and upkeep of the Chevrolet machine, and 
might have readily been syndicated to Chevrolet retailers in 
any other part of the state, or in any other state, for that 
matter. Nor is there a reason in the world why it could not 
be made to meet the demand of dealers of other cars. 

As an example of care in building up a mailing list, we cite 
an Oregon automobile dealer who conducted a door-to-door 
canvass. A little over two thousand doorbells were rung, and 
the names of exactly 3,089 persons were obtained, out of 
which were picked 104 live prospects and some 200 additional 
prospects. The census cost approximately $150, at 10 cents 
a name. 

Still another field capable of broad expansion because so 
little used as yet is the codperative idea. A group of garages 
in Paducah, Kentucky, joined hands in a codperative effort 
which went to all motor-car owners in their trade zone. 

Some idea of what manufacturers — or at least one of the 
foremost merchandisers among the motor manufacturers at the 
moment — think of dealer advertising can be gleaned from this 
statement made by the general sales manager of the Chevrolet 
Motor Company: 

We are on record as recommending to dealers an advertising 
expenditure of not less than $5 per car of quota. We think $10 a 
car should be the maximum for actual advertising, not counting 


which it of inserest to 
stor cars. St ss yours 





coach work are alse presented, together 
with faithful portraus: of the cars, in 
full 
comvenionce a card 1s enclosed. 
‘00 your Cadillac dealer and he 
d 10 send you us copy of the book, 


sell’ the Cadillac catalogue and help 
an idea applicable to many lines of business and without regard, gen- 


Flexlumes (electric signs), gold letter signs, poster stands or parts 
boards, which are store fixtures and not advertising. 

Any dealer spending less than $5 a car to identify his establish- 
ment with our great advertising campaign is losing profits by such 
failure. 

Any dealer spending more than $10 a car in advertising is prob- 
ably wasting the excess, either in duplicating our promotional 
advertising and doing too little identification advertising, or by 
failure to cover the whole population of his territory, which was 
the basis for his 1924 quota. 

From this you should be able to quote definite figures to 
your local dealers. 

Tires in themselves afford a big direct-advertising possibil- 
ity for many printer-producers. In speaking before the St. 
Louis D. M. A. A. convention, L. A. McQueen, of B. F. Good- 
rich Company, told how by a simple postal card campaign 
the Goodrich company had moved quantities of tires for its 
dealers — yet rare is it that a local dealer does aught for him- 
self. Some years ago, as a help in planning all sales work, 
and direct-mail effort in particular, the United States Tire 
Company furnished its dealers with county statistics so that 
the dealer could figure out his own potential market. For 
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Fic. 4.—— Standard Oil Company of New York in codperation with Publishers Printing Company, of New York, distributes a forty-eight-page booklet direct to 
automobile owners for the benefit of local dealers and garages. 


instance, the figures furnished the dealer in Danville, Illinois, 
were: 


IMMES cy ae kb oE bh ER Sas ca eh a's oobi ee as we nios 1,386 
Other cars seen en cee sec ceecccee erences cones ol B39 

POs seek tas eee sane ese error een ceee 3,225 
MRI RAIRNS) sdk .b ache oer cece eee seaw> eos 121 
PREIS seca wks Phe ee Bese ee se xiciee = 66 


This maker figures the initial quota as one tire, and one and 
one-half tubes, for every automotive vehicle in the territory. 
Therefore, the Danville dealer’s mark was 3,412 tires, 3,223 
of them for passenger cars and trucks, and 121 solid truck tires 
and 66 motorcycle tires. 

The following table, indicating fluctuations throughout the 
year based on past records, was shown, in order to help the 
dealer set the quota by months, which in turn will show you 
the months your local tire dealer most urgently needs your 
help in planning and producing direct advertising: 


ee RE eT ee Se | |, 2 eo er 14 per cent 
ee Spercent Awpust ....5......2 12 per cent 
BIR seksi cekosess 5 percent September ......... 10 per cent 
or DR ee Qpercent October ............ 5 per cent 
ee es 13 percent November ......... 4 per cent 
OS Pee ete 15 percent December .......... 4 per cent 


These figures varied a bit for a few southern territories. 

Therefore, even though manufacturers of automotive prod- 
ucts are liberal in furnishing direct advertising to the 149,656 
retail outlets known as dealers and garages, there is a potential 
market for locally produced tie-up and other special offer and 
personalized appeals which, at a most conservative estimate, 
runs into hundreds of thousands of dollars. (We arrive at 
this by multiplying the annual production of cars by $7.50 a 
car — average between $5 and $10 based on Chevrolet esti- 
mate, a low figure considering the higher prices of most cars, 
excluding the Ford —and then taking 33% per cent of the 
resulting total. It is pretty well settled that on the average 
in all businesses 33% per cent of the total advertising appro- 
priation goes into direct mail. In the case of local automotive 
dealer and garage advertising an even higher percentage would 
not be unreasonable, in our opinion. ) 

Are you getting your share of this total? 


THE DEMOCRATIC SIDE OF PRINTING ART 


It is pretty good evidence that there has been a reawakening 
of interest in things typographical when one finds in a recent 
issue of the Saturday Review of Literature an article by W. A. 
Dwiggins, “The Rebirth of Typographical Art.” Surely, no 
editor with the welfare of his readers at heart would entertain 
such an article had he not felt or witnessed the signs of a 
revival of style and art in printing. 

Mr. Dwiggins tells us that this revival is going strong and 
that it is to be explained as the result of three influences: the 
printing journals, the types lately available, and, thirdly, the 
influence, which he says is probably the strongest, exerted by 
the printed work of a very small group of typographers. 

“At the head of this group stand three persons,” Mr. 
Dwiggins has written. ‘“ Two of these three tall men of Amer- 
ican printing have achieved such distinction that none of us, 
by telling how good we think their work is, can add anything 
to their stature. They are, of course, D. B. Updike, of Boston, 
and Bruce Rogers, of New York. I put a third beside them 
— Carl P. Rollins, of the Yale University Press.” 

While some authorities may question Mr. Dwiggins’ third 
selection, there are many more who will agree that at least a 
fourth one should be added to this group of tall men. 

This fourth is a composite tall man, consisting of a num- 
ber of printers who, although as individuals lack the stature 
of Mr. Updike and Mr. Rogers, are carrying on in their 
accepted advertising and commercial fields a typographical 
reform that is more signficant to the rebirth of typographical 
art than the efforts of a limited few in the book-publishing field. 

This reform is more apparent, more significant, because 
it is more far-reaching. One sees it going strong throughout 
the breadth and length of thé continent. It is affecting every 
man and woman who reads. And slowly it is developing a 
democratic appreciation of what is good in printing, design 
and execution.—T7he Three Circles. 


No PRICE, within reason, is too high to pay for quality, 
originality and distinctiveness in the physical dress of an adver- 
tisement.— W. Livingston Larned. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


GazETTE PRINTING ComMPANY, Montreal, Canada. 
While the catalogue for Mappin & Webb is by 
no means the most attractive of those representing 
that company we have seen in the past, the printing 
your part —is exceptionally well done. While 
do not infer that layout and design are poor, 
ese features do lack ‘class’? and distinction. 
lhe title page is not forcefully designed and lacks 
ity, and the lettering is ordinary; in fact, the 
‘ce does not adequately represent a_ high-grade 
jowelry concern of the standing 
of Mappin & Webb. 
Rein PRINTING CoMPANY, 


By J. L. FRAzIER 


leaves, first because yellow is not a tasteful color, 
and, second, because the tone of this yellow does 
not make a pleasing harmony with the sepia half- 
tone prints tipped thereon. The brown in which 
the halftones are printed has a decided red cast. 
Huco Joun, Boston, Massachusetts.— ‘‘ Lab- 
rador and North Newfoundland ” is an interesting 
booklet and by no means a poor piece of typographic 
work. The cover is especially well designed, but 
the presswork, particularly on the two lines of 


Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism,” 
Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


type, is quite too weak; it indicates that the type 
is badly worn and nicked. For a work of this 
character, which is not a commercial proposition, 
we regret the solid appearance of the text pages. 
The type is too closely line-spaced and is too small 
for the page. One-point leads between lines would 
have helped materially. A little less space than 
we consider desirable is allotted to margins; the 
front and bottom margins especially should have 
been a trifle wider. The start of the initial text 
page should have been made at 
a lower point on the page. The 
title page is ordinary; the cen- 





Houston, Texas.—‘‘ The First 
Christmas Roses”? is a beauti- 
ful booklet. The title design 
on the front composed in Forum 
is especially handsome, and the 
text. matter, composed in the 
excellent Kennerley face, is 
thoroughly in keeping. 
Times-Mrrror PRINTING & 
BinptnG House, Los Angeles, 
California.— The October issue 
of Three Minutes, your house- 
organ, is very good indeed. 
While it is in a style that we 
do not admire, the booklet is 
nevertheless an excellent exam- 
ple of that style. In order to 
appeal to all tastes represented 
on your mailing list — and 
thereby develop the maximum 
publicity advantages from the 
publication — changes in style 
and form in different issues are 
justified. The cover design 
could have been modified 





Be of Good Cheer! 


A hearty wish I send you 
For this season of Good Cheer 
That the sun in fullest measure 
Make the path all bright and clear 
And may every love and treasure 
Crown with joy the coming year. 


? 


BERT D. GBELYEA. 


tral group is too large in rela- 
tion to the main title and the 
lines of roman capitals are too 
closely spaced. An _ arrange- 
ment that would obviate the 
effect of equality in the two 
open spaces between the three 
groups of type should have been 
followed. We suggest combin- 
ing the first and second groups, 
which are related, and placing 
them near the top of the page, 
with, perhaps, a small spot of 
ornamentation one-third the 
way down the page between this 
revised first group and the small 
group at the bottom. A panel 
of rule or border around the 
tipped-on halftone print of Mr. 
Grenfell, used as the frontis- 
piece, would have changed the 
rather barren effect this page 
presents. On the whole, how- 
ever, the booklet represents 
commendable effort and we com- 








slightly and without altering 
its effect in general — yet with 
great display benefit—if the 
rectangular panels at top and 
bottom (containing the name 
and date) were smaller and if 
the monogram device were in 
one of them. The central 

(oval) panel could then be 
made larger to contain the 
name of the paper, which, as 
printed, is rather too small 
from the standpoint of display 
and in proportion to the size 
of the page. The text pages 
are very good, although the 
border is somewhat too large in 
relation to the size of the type 
block, while the type _ itself 
seems too small in relation to 
the border and the page. This 
is a fine point, we admit, and 
one that does not keep the 
booklet from being very good 
as it stands. The November 
issue is strikingly different and 
more to our liking, although 
the color in which the type is 
printed on the cover, while 
bright, is weaker in tone or 
value. 

ScHENLEY HIGH ScHOOL 
Press, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania—In layout and design 
your 1925 calendar is very 
good. We do not like the yel- 
low cover stock used for the 


2 EemerRRy ALL BE merry All, 
W1Th bolLy we dress The emer 

> Festive bal: prepare the 

Ao) SONG ThE FEAST ThE BAL 

» TO Wel. cOME MERRY XMAS: 


MCHKXIV 


Excellent uncial lettering features the greeting of Sol Hess, of the Monotype Corporation. 
Lettering is in black and the initial is in light, pleasing colors, the letter itself being in silver. 


pliment you. 

THe Perry-EsSTABROOK 
Press, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts.— ‘‘ Skilled Labor, a Puri- 
tan Heritage’ is an interesting 
and attractive book; it is 
printed and bound in a pleas- 
ing manner. While everything 
about the book, and particularly 
the color of the cover paper, is 
not in accord with our own 
taste, the only fault worth 
mentioning is the fact that the 
band of border, printed in color 
across the top of each page, 
crowds the type too closely. 
Four points more space — even 
two— would make a decided 
improvement. 

ConkEy ComPaANy, 

Indiana. — “‘ Fifty 
Years of Progress,’ executed 
for the First National Bank of 
Crown Point, Indiana, is inter- 
esting in layout and is remark- 
ably well printed. It is a high- 
grade piece of work in all 
respects. 

THE 
Founpry, 


BLACKFRIARS TYPE 

LimitEeD, London, 
England.—Your booklet show- 
ing the Richmond Old Style 
series is exceptionally well ex- 
ecuted. The various examples 
of display, demonstrating the 
serviceability of the face for 
many kinds of work, are very 
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well designed. The folder showing the companion 
italic face is likewise well handled. 

Trmes Print SuHop, Waterville, New York.— 
“ Presenting the Times Print Shop” is an inter- 
esting and attractive booklet. The colors of the 
cover are especially pleasing and the presswork 
throughout is excellent. 

Witt McManus, Holyoke, Massachusetts.—Your 
work is very good indeed, the originality and strik- 
ing character of the display being especially worthy 
of praise. Some of the type faces are not of 
first quality, consequently the work does not mea- 
sure up to the standard it would have if some of 
the better and more up-to-date faces had been used. 
The “officers”? page in the booklet entitled 
“Merchant of Venice”’ is very poorly placed; it 
is below the center of the page. Furthermore, this 
group should have been set in a form that would 
more nearly approximate the shape of the paper 
page. 

Hersert Fauey, San Francisco, California.~—The 
small folders you have sent us are peppery in layout 


and, composed in some of the best type 
faces, they are about all that can be 
expected. 

W. F. Scuuttz, Dallas, Texas.—The 
Texas Bankers’ Record is a very good 
publication, and the cover (December 
issue) is striking and pleasing, too. 
Except those that are plainly crowded, 
the advertisements are well arranged. 
Many of them are unattractive, how- 
ever, as a result of the use of con- 
densed display types. A great improve- 
ment would result in this part of the 
work if you would use fewer type 
faces and if you would use only one 
style for major display lines through- 
out the magazine. More than one dis- 
play face for advertisements is not 
necessary in a magazine of this char- 
acter and on a page of this size. The 
full-page headlines over important arti- 
cles are all right. They depart from 
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custom, it is true, in the fact that the title of the 
article, the name of the author and other lines are 
not centered. While they do not look as well, per- 
haps, as the more conventional arrangement of the 
lines would, still, the heads are effective and, as a 
change, we can not see how serious objections can 
be made to them. The smaller specimens of job- 
work are very satisfactory; in fact, above average. 

Howarp N. Kino, York, Pennsylvania.—Your 
latest portfolio, a book made up of cover paper, on 
the leaves of which specimens of your work are 
mounted, is excellent, as is also the especially 
drawn cover design of the portfolio. In fact, this 
portfolio contains the best work you have ever done. 

JoHN M. Murray, Los Angeles, California.— 
The poster card entitled ‘‘ Printing Is the Insep- 
arable Companion of Achievement ”’ is striking in 
design. However, we consider it too loud, even for 
a thing of this kind, especially in view of the 
crudity of the type and ornamentation used. The 
smaller type in the two lower panels is too closely 
spaced. 

T. L. McCreapy, New York city.— All your 
advertising specimens are excellent. Layout, letter- 
ing, art and typography combine in giving your 
work an atmosphere of class that is in keeping with 
the high character of the concerns represented and 
the nature of their products. They are plainly 
designed to appeal to people of discriminating taste. 

Frost BrotHers, New York city.— All speci- 
mens in your latest large package are excellent, 
appropriate in quality and character to the things 
advertised. The fact that there are so many exam- 
ples in the package indicates that good work is the 
rule, and not the exception, in your plant. 

Howarp Parker, Sanford, Florida— Neat com- 
position and good display characterize your work. 
You employ the Parsons type face to much better 
advantage than do most compositors whose work 
in that letter we have seen, yet, in some instances, 
nevertheless, other and more conventional letters 
would have been better. You should never set a 
line wholly in capitals of this face; the letters are 
“fancy ” and in many instances do not follow the 
established forms, so they should be considered in 
the same light as Old English capitals. The 
presswork is very good throughout, but the red 
color you use is not a satisfactory one with black 
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ELEVEN NORTH FOURTEENTH STREET 
FLUSHING NEW YORK 


The Christmas tree which features the greeting card sent out 
by David Silve, New York city, was made up from type orna- 
ments. The original is printed in green on India tint card stock. 
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in typographical printing. To show to best advan- 
tage with black a red should incline to orange, in 
which case, by reflecting a blue tone, the black is 
brightened. Reds inclining to purple make the 
black appear dull and the effect rather flat. 

Co-OPERATIVE Press, Kansas City, Kansas.— 
The Argentine is a very satisfactory school paper. 
The blotters, while well arranged, are far from sat- 
isfactory, because the type faces used are crude and 
generally inappropriate for this kind of work. The 
lettering on the logotype of your firm name is an 
idditional weakness. 

NATIONAL CHILDREN’S Home & ORPHANAGE, 
Harpenden, Herts, England.—We assume the speci- 
mens you sent us are the product of apprentice 
boys, and, judged accordingly, they are quite sat- 
isfactory; in fact, they are of average commercial 
quality. Type is, of course, the most important 
element in typography, and you are unfortunate in 
not having some of the later and better display 
aces. Indeed, aside from certain minor details, 
the typography would be of good quality had you 
ised Caslon, Garamond or some other of the finer 
aces available today. The three type faces in the 
headings throughout the booklet entitled ‘‘A Sanctu- 
ery for Little Pilgrims’ are incongruous in tone 
value and, to an extent, in design. All three of 
them, moreover, lack style. The presswork is a 
jittke weak throughout this piece. The great length 

the lines in the body matter of the calendar 
entitled ‘“‘ Inasmuch ’’ makes the effect bad when 
he final line of a paragraph is short; the large 
amount of open white space causes awkward gaps 
to appear. If this matter were set in two columns, 
the ‘‘ spotting ”’ of the page would be largely over- 
come. If, moreover, the calendar block were at the 
bottom of the second column, in the corner of the 
page, the appearance would be better than as set 
in the broken border. A simpler border, a single 
or double plain line rule, would have made a much 
neater effect. ‘‘ Life’s Springtime’ is a very sat- 
isfactory book, although the halftones are too pale. 
A centered and symmetrical arrangement of the 
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75 Wiest Cedar Street, Boston 


The Horn Book itself, explained in the page repro- 
duced above. By Charles R. Capon, Boston artist. 
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‘ie LITTLE HORN BOOK is a reproduction of the 
Horn Books commonly used about the year 1500. 
The Horn Book was one of the first achievements of 
the art of printing and the very first form of the art 
of teaching children. 

A simple leaf of paper or vellum on which was 
printed the A. B. C’s, some combinations of letters and 
the Lord’s prayer was all that it contained. In many 
of the Horn Books a maltese cross preceded the 
A. B. C’s. This first line was called the criss-cross-row 
as children were taught to cross themselves at the be- 
ginning of each lesson. 

The wooden backs were made of oak (not gum wood) 
with a handle to which a string was attached. When 
the book was not in use it hung on the child's girdle. 
The printed face was protected by transparent horn 
(not celluloid ) held down by a brass edging. 

These Horn Books have become very scarce. While 
the Pilgrim Fathers brought many of them over to this 
country only three specimens are known to exist at 
the present time. 

In a little remote village in England, some years 
ago, a copy was found in the thatch of an old house, 
bearing the effigy of Charles I stamped on its leather 
back. We can appreciate the thrill of that discoverer 





if he were a “ real antiquer.” 


Cc. R. C. 








title page of the Worker, for April, would be better 
looking than the present page, in which the upper 
group is at the left-hand side and the lower group 
at the right. The lines of the title are too small 
in relation to the other display. 

LENNIS BRANNON, Talladega, Alabama.—The 
letterheads you recently sent us have a striking 
and original appearance; they are also interesting 
and characterful. 

THE HOLLENBECK Press, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
—One of the finest books we have received in 
months is the ‘‘ Ballard Collection of Oriental 
Rugs,’”’ executed by you. Everything about it is 
finely done and the mat effect given the halftone 
illustrations of the rugs illustrated is appropriately 
esthetic and thoroughly in keeping with the char- 
acter of the subjects. As dull-coated stock was 
used, full justice is done the illustrations; and the 
paper does very well for the text pages, it being 
without noticeable glare. The cover is mighty hand- 
some, the border —in brown — being a halftone 
of one of the rugs with the center mortised to pro- 
vide a panel for the type matter. Without shout- 
ing a great deal about it, The Hollenbeck Press has 
for many years been producing work the equal of 


any done in the world, and buyers of printing in 
Indianapolis are indeed fortunate in having the 
facilities of such a plant and, what is even more 
important, so capable an organization at their 
disposal. 

BARNEY GoLpBERG, San Francisco, California.— 
The folder, ‘“‘ Yuletide Greetings,’ for the Cali- 
fornia Printing Company, which is done in Cooper 
Black, is not at all conventional. It is, further- 
more, not in keeping with the spirit of the season. 
We must admit it is effective, however, and as a 
decided change from the usual, it doubtless stimu- 
lated a great deal of comment. Appropriateness 
disregarded, it scores effectively as an example of 
type display. 

WitttamM~=s-—d Eskew, ‘Portsmouth, Ohio.— Like 
everything you do, your new check is unusual — 
also mighty good. Other specimens are consistent, 
of course. 

W. F. Brown, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—The 
leaflet, ‘‘ The Other Fellow’s Grass,’”’ is pleasing 
in arrangement—#in fact, quite satisfactory — 
although the form might well have been printed a 
little higher, so the bottom margin would have 
been greater than the upper one. 
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To which 1s affixed his portrait done in comiton 
linoleum, with a pen knife by his son Byll. 
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The title page of Douglas C. McMurtrie’s greeting folder features a border of “ Period ”’ typography is remarkably well represented in the title page of the 
the great fifteenth century printer, Erhard Ratdolt, with a type face greeting folder of William Pfaff, New Orleans master printer. A wood-cut por 
similar to that used by Ratdolt. trait of Mr. Pfaff appears on the third page. 









given careful thought and_pains- 
taking, skilful handling. 

Barton, DurstinE & Osporn, 
New York city.— We are not com- 
petent, even in our own opinion, 
to make comparisons between differ 
ent advertising agencies when it 
comes to matters of policy, plan, 
copy, etc. About printing we feel 
differently; and do not hesitate to 
state that no agency surpasses 
yours when it comes to design, art, 
layout, typography and _ printing: 
and if attention and interest are 
important these are prime factors 
It is impossible to select a single 
specimen for specific mention — 
or a few examples — from so many 
as you have sent us, when all are 
of such uniform excellence. Sui- 
fice to say, the little booklets on 
advertising subjects, your own pub- 





ComMANDAY-RotH COMPANY, 
New York city.—The brochure, 
“The Finest Receiver in the 
World,” executed for the Freed- : 
Eisemann Corporation, is what the ! 
advertiser says his product is: that 
is, the best. While the booklet is 
tasteful and snappy throughout, 
the cover is the best feature. The 
rich deep grained red paper, with 
printing in black and gold, fairly 
exudes the impression of quality. 


It is one of the finest of the many » OH 
fine specimens of printing you have : i id | | 
sent us. ' i } 
Cart L. ZrmmMerMAN, Milwau- fo 
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kee, Wisconsin.—The booklet, or 





catalogue, ‘‘ Milwaukee Fillers and { 
Cappers,” is remarkably effective. } 
The text pages are distinguished by 
a strong layout, which, at the same ; W 
time, is not the least offensive. We ' 










pleasing typographically, but they 
are intensely interesting as well. 
One of the advertisements included 
in the miscellaneous collection sent 
us is reproduced in the newspaper 
department of this issue. 

D. Womack & Co., Norman, 
Oklahoma.—Your work continues 
to combine neatness of appearan 
with effective display. 

TyPoGRAPHIC CRAFTSMEN, I) 
CORPORATED, New York city.—Th 
folder, “‘ An Invitation,” is rathe: 
unusual, decidedly interesting, and 
exceptionally good from the typ 
graphical standpoint. 





tional arrangements of type and 
illustration in such books, and of 






black and white printing. While ; - PAUL AND ELIZABETH 
the cover design is quite satisfac- ' {Z2ENs, © RESSINGERO 





tory, it does not equal the other 
features in quality. The illustra- 
tion is needlessly large, and the 
lettering of the title is too small, 
at least in relation to the other ©/ 
elements of the page. Presswork 
is excellent, with a full body of 
ink, which, without filling up the > \ 
high-lights, makes a snappy and : i. aes SS AS MSF 
strong appearance. This was _par- : = — PONT 
ticularly essential in view of the 

fact that most of the articles illus- 

trated are largely white enameled, BELCASTRO BrotnHers,  Green- 
which, likewise, suggested the solid wich, Connecticut.— The folder 
backgrounds. All through, the book- 9 °---------~-----~----------------------------------------------! illustrating a radio cart is excel 
let bears evidence of having been By Paul Ressinger, well known decorative designer of Chicago. tionally good. Layout, display an! 
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typography are of fine order, but the excellent 
manner in which the large halftone is printed on 
the dull-coated stock is the best feature, considering, 
f course, the 12 by 18 inch job press on which the 
work was done. Your letterhead in Cloister type 
; likewise excellent. 

StyLtes & Casu, New York city —The cover of 
he booklet, ‘‘ The Inauguration of a New Ser- 

ice,” is excellent, and the colors are pleasing. The 
nside pages are too ornate, and the second color, 

hile satisfactory for the decoration, is entirely too 
veak in tone value for the lines of type in the panel 

t the top of the initial text page, which, largely 

n that account, is unattractive. 

SURBER-ARUNDALE Company, Charlottesville, Vir- 

iniaa—The Christmas-greeting card featuring a 

ilftone portrait of Master Carl Whitlock is inter- 
sting and well arranged. The 

pe matter, however, appears 
trifle weak in relation to the 
her features. 

McDonatp, Acton & Younc, 
Vhiladelphia, Pennsylvania. — 
‘our mailing folder featuring 

color illustration of Aunt 

mima, of pancake fame, is 

indsomely __ printed; design 

wroughout is first class. The 

jor display, ‘“‘ Did you ever 
compare effect on you which 
Aunt Jemima in one color — as 
she appears occasionally in the 
newspapers — has in contrast 
to the picture in colors, as 
seen in the magazines?” is an 
efective argument in favor of 
color printing, which, of course, 
is a fine thing for any printer 
to encourage. The other speci- 
mens are of uniformly excellent 
workmanship, although perhaps 
not so striking and interesting. 
We suggest, however, that the 
hand-lettered envelope corner, 
which you have used a great 
many years, is inconsistent with 
the quality of the product you 
deliver to your customers. 
While we do not advocate that 
a printer should reserve his best 
eliorts for his own work, we do 
believe his own advertising 
should be as good as that of his 
clients. In fact, it should be rep- 
resentative of his qualifications. 

FRANK QO. MILLer, Columbus, 
Mississippi.— Both the enve- 
lopes for the Fite Hospital are 
faulty in the use of two type 
faces so inconsistent in design 
as Wedding Text and Copper- 
plate Gothic. Since the enve- 
lope is a No. 10, we suggest 
the card set in the larger type 
is most consistent and appro- 
priate; the type is not too 
large to be in good taste. 

FESTNER PRINTING Com- 
PANY, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Layout is striking on the No- 
vember blotter; it is neverthe- ( 
less a poor piece of work, be- 
cause the type faces are not 
of pleasing design and because 
the major block is set wholly in 
capitals, which are too closely 
line-spaced. If this block were 
larger and in upper and lower 
case the whole effect would be 
better, also more legible. 

B. F. Netson, Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania.— 
One can not do fine printing without good type 
faces, and you seem to be unfortunate in having to 
work with a very poor assortment. With good 
faces the effect may be pleasing even though design 
and layout are ordinary. The specimens you have 
sent us demonstrate that you should study design. 
The paneled letterhead for H. Boettger is poor, first, 
because the shaded engravers’ face is ugly and worn 
so badly that a good impression is impossible. This 
face does not harmonize at all with the two romans 
used for the remainder of the design. White space 
around the type in panels is poorly distributed, 
and the margins are irregular and ugly. The heavy 
face of the two-point rule used for the panel makes 
the open joints look very bad. Panels are dangerous 
expedients and, unless the matter seems to suggest 
the need of one, simpler layouts should be fol- 
lowed. The spacing of the groups on the cover of 
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the ‘“ Fortieth Anniversary’ booklet is without 
order; it does not suggest a definite pattern or de- 
sign, but a hit-or-miss arrangement of lines. The 
card for Ren’s Ramblers is also faulty in panel 
margins and in the distribution of white space. The 
irregular length of the lines of the main display, 
printed in red, should have suggested the inadvisa- 
bility of this arrangement. Order! Order! Remem- 
ber that word, and see that your designs express it. 

Stovet Company, Winnipeg, Manitoba.—The 
Birks booklet, ‘‘ Visitors’ Map and Guide to Winni- 





peg,” is chaste and attractive, in every respect 
expressive of a high-grade institution. This map 
and guide strikes us as the more remarkable be- 
cause such items are usually treated like a *‘ throw- 
away ” — and, on that account, are usually thrown 
away. That quality houses like Birks do ordinary, 





small things in a quality manner shows that quality 
will admit of no compromise. 

James E. Garrney, Allentown, Pennsylvania.— 
In most respects the Canary and Blue (Pigskin 
Issue) is commendable. Typography and printing 
are first class, and measure up to the standard of 
the product of the average commercial plant, 
although the work was done by first and second 
year printing students. The major fault, and the 
only one of consequence, is to be found with the 
margins, which are too narrow in relation to the 
page size and the size of type used for the body. 
The outside margins are quite noticeably too nar- 
row. The major display and upper lines of the 
title page are too small in proportion to the size 
of the page, and are entirely too closely spaced, 
particularly with such an abundance of white space 
between the upper and lower groups of the page. 
The ornament, by the way, is exactly in the center 


frienc 








heart 
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Completely photographic, the greeting of Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek, Michigan, is not 
only interesting, but is beautiful — and different. 
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of the space between the two type groups and, in 
that position, is monotonous and uninteresting. It 
violates proportion, one of the most important 
principles of design, which requires a pleasing in- 
equality in dimensions, parts and divisions. 

WorcesTER Boys TRADE ScHooL, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts.— In general we like the 1925 calendar 
of the school, but the orange on the rather strong 
yellow stock is of insufficient body for the small 
type and figures, a fault particularly noticeable by 
lamp light. On the first inside page we suggest 
that the lines are too long, but, possibly, your desire 
for an initial to give color to the page seemed to 
require the long line. However, the fact that the 
lines are too long to be followed with ease is a 
greater fault than having an initial in the first of 
the shorter columns and none in the second. If a 
bolder type were used for the 
figures of the calendars, the 
weakness in value of the orange 
ink would not be so apparent, 
in which case the page would 
be in good tone balance, which, 
of course, it is not as printed. 
The other specimens are even 
better, although on the leaflet, 
* Parents Day,’ the lines of 
the body seem crowded and 
there was ample space without 
disturbing the effect of the de- 
sign to have opened them up 
with leads. The title seems too 
small for the panel, and as the 
title is large enough that fact 
suggests that the panel is too 
large; it is here you could have 
gotten the space to open out the 
body. An initial at the begin- 
ning of the group of body 
would have improved this piece. 

H. W. Dariinc, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota.— Your printing 
of the letterhead for the Deep- 
haven Nursery is far and away 
better than the original from 
which you worked, which, in 
fact, is one of the poorest and 
ugliest pieces of printing we 
have seen in months. As long 
as work of the character you 
were called upon to reprint from 
is being done printing journals 
and capable printers have a big 
job on their hands. Other ex- 
amples of your work are of very 
good order. 

. J. Jones & Son, Eric, 
Pennsylvania.-- None of the 
three blotters you sent us is 
good. The type is very poor, 
and, as the first step in the 
direction of a much-needed im- 
provement in the quality of 
your work, we suggest that you 


7 get a series of one of the better 
me type faces (Caslon, Garamond, 
x Kennerley, Cloister, Goudy — 
the woods are full of ’em these 
days). The — extra-condensed 


Cheltenham Bold is ugly and 
of displeasing shape, not at all 
satisfactory, in fact, for display 
work of this character. Of 
course, the blotter composed in 
the lighter face of type — the 
same type being used through- 
out is the better, not only 
because this face, while not an 
attractive one, is not so ugly as 
the Cheltenham referred to, 
but because of its better consistency. If there 
were not such a gap of space between the 
two parts of the line ‘‘ You break it?”’ and “ We 
fix it,” and if the stock were of a lighter color so 
the type would not appear so weak, this one would 
be quite satisfactory, which is something the others 
could not be under any circumstances. Too large 
a part of one of the other blotters is composed in 
capitals, which, being bold and closely line-spaced 

-are not legible. The distribution of white space 
on the form in which the ‘body’ matter is 
enclosed in a panel on the left-hand side is very 
poor, although, in design, this is better than the 
one in which the lines run across the blotter. There 
was ample space in the large panel for setting the 
name in two lines, in which case it would not only 
have the strength necessary, but would make the 
margins more uniform, hence more pleasing, and 
take up some of the awkward white space. 
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Holiday Greetings From Our Friends 


HEY began to come in two weeks before 
Christmas and they kept on coming after 
) the new year had started: the holiday 
greetings of 1924. They came in all shapes, 
forms and styles, from the small single 
card containing an appropriate sentiment, 
to the bound book with a Christmas story 
4 or a specially appealing bit of poetry. And 
all were equally welcome because they spoke of loving remem- 
brances, kind thoughts and good will. With sincere thanks we 
acknowledge holiday greetings from the following: 

William E. Achenbach, Chicago; The Acorn Press, Omaha, 
Neb.; Advertiser Publishing Company, Honolulu, Hawaii; Adver- 
tising Agencies’ Service Company, New York city; The Adver- 
type Company, New York city; Akron Engraving Company, 
Akron, Ohio; John E. Allen, New York city; Alling & Cory 
Company, Rochester, N. Y.; American Photoengravers Associa- 
tion, Chicago; E. C. Andrews, Philip Ruxton, Incorporated, Chi- 
cago; The Archabbey Press, Latrobe, Pa.; Louis M. Augustine, 
Baltimore, Md.; Ault & Wiborg Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
The Austin Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Harry A. Babcock, San Francisco, Cal.; Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Baker, Germantown, Pa.; Baltimore-Maryland Engraving Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md.; Channing Barnes, Area, IIll.; Barnes- 
Crosby Company, Chicago; The Barnes Press, New York city; 
Norman Burton Barr, Jr., Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Bartels, 
Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Samuel B. Bassett, Waterbury, Conn.; 
Tom Bateman, Cincinnati, Ohio; James S. Bates Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Bauman, Chicago; The James 
Bayne Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. William 
F. Bazner, Chicago; The Beacon Press, Bridgeport, Conn.; Alberta 
and Earle Bean, Albany, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. Roy S. Beard, 
Plymouth, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Beers, Bloomington, N. J.; 
Belmont High School Print Shop, Los Angeles, Cal.; Mr. and 
Mrs. George H. Benedict, Chicago; Edward D. Berry, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; George L. Berry, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn.; The 
Biggerses, Houston, Texas; Elmer M. Blacklock, Durham, N. C.; 
Blade Printing & Paper Company, Toledo, Ohio; Carroll Blan- 
chard, Houston, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Bleloch, Chicago; 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., Chicago; William H. Blume, Jr., 
Hicksville, N. Y.; O. C. Bock, Chicago; R. E. T. Bohart, Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company, Los Angeles, Cal.; Geo. M. Boisen, 
Sandusky, Ohio; Bonsib, Incorporated, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Oliver 
Eugene Booth, Des Moines, Iowa; Emil L. Borak, Dallas, Texas; 
J. A. Borden, Chicago; Joseph C. Botz, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Robert J. Bowes, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Braden Printing Ink Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Braverman, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. O. P. Brendal, Glenwood, Minn.; Bris- 
bane Newspaper Company, Brisbane, Australia; R. J. Bucholz, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago; Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul B. Bueter, Detroit, Mich.; J. M. Bundscho, Chicago; 
J. T. Buntin, Incorporated, New York city; The Burkhardt Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich.; Marion S. Burnett Company, Chicago; 
Butler Paper Corporations, Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert S. Cain, Grand Junction, Colo.; Cald- 
well Printing Company, Rome, Ga.; Calkins & Holden, New York 
city; Calumet Ben Franklin Club, Chicago; W. R. Cameron, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Heyworth Campbell, New York city; Can- 
son & Montgolfier, New York city; Mr. and Mrs. Harry G. 
Cantrell, Chicago; Charles Reginald Capon, Boston, Mass.; Car- 
ter, Rice & Co., Boston, Mass.; The Caslon Press, Detroit, Mich.; 
Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Caswell, Ames, Iowa; Richard A. Chase, 
Chicago; James Garfield Clarke, Boston, Mass.; Clay County 
Sun, Clay Center, Neb.; J. W. Clement Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Clen-Mathers Press, Montreal, Canada; Arvilla & Arthur Cole, 
West Brattleboro, Vt.; The College Press, Berrien Springs, Mich.; 
A. M. Collins Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles H. Col- 
lins, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Colton and daughter, Ashland, 
Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. Walter R. Colton, Ashland, Ohio; Colyer 
Printing Company, Newark, N. J.; Corona Typewriter Company, 
Groton, N. Y.; Aime H. Cote, Springfield, Mass.; Sim Crabill, 








Los Angeles, Cal.; Crescent Engraving Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Fred Crewe, Fairbanks, Alaska; Crown Printing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; Everett Currier, New York city. 

H. W. Darling, Minneapolis, Minn.; Bert D. Delyea, Chelsea, 
Mass.; Ernst F. Detterer, Chicago; The House of Dietz, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Argo M. Dill, Aurora, Ill.: Dixie Engraving Com- 
pany, Savannah, Ga.; LaFayette Doerty, Findlay, Ohio; G. C. 
Dom Supply Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Roy A. Donald, De- 
troit, Mich.; Harry W. Dourm, Canton, Ohio; Charles A. Dresser, 
New York city; Drexler Print Shop, Rochester, N. Y.; The Drey- 
fus Press, San Francisco, Cal.; Martin Driscoll & Co., Chicago; 
W. J. Duffield, New York city; Thomas E. Dunwody, Pressmen’s 
Home, Tenn. 

T. J. Eamer, The Process Engravers Monthly, London, Eng- 
land; J. F. Earhart, Cincinnati, Ohio; Edwards & Deutsch Litho. 
Company, Chicago; D. E. Eisenberg, Chicago; Elgin Bending 
Machine Company, Elgin, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Ellis and 
son, New York city; Embossograph Process Company, New York 
city; Mary and Burton Emmett, New York city; Earl H. Em- 
mons, New York city; Esleeck Manufacturing Company, Turners 
Falls, Mass.; Everybody’s Poultry Magazine, Hanover, Pa. 

Henry A. Fabrycky, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Edna and Herbert 
Fahey, San Francisco, Cal.; The Faithorn Company, Chicago; 
John S. Fass, New York city; A. J. Fehrenbach, New York city; 
Bill Feuillan, New Orleans, La.; J. Hugh Finley, El Paso, Texas; 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Flader, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. 
Flinn, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Flinn, Chicago; Hubert S. 
Foster, A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Joseph Foster, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Frazier, Chi- 
cago; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Daniel Frey, Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek, Mich.; Gage 
Printing Company, Battle Creek, Mich.; Galyon Printing Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Gentry-Mayham Printing Company, 
Chicago; May and Edd Gibbs, Dayton, Ohio; David and Vir- 
ginia Gildea, and David, Jr., Plainfield, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. M. W. 
Gisler, North Little Rock, Ark.; E. F. Gleason, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Globe Engraving & Electrotype Company, Chicago; Golding 
Manufacturing Company, Franklin, Mass.; Carl Gon, Chicago; 
H. J. Goss & Co., London, England; Gray-Adams Engraving 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Greeley Brothers, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Mabel and Edmund G. Gress, Woodhaven, N. Y.; Guide Publish- 
ing Company, Norfolk, Va.; H. G. Guiteras, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fred. W. Haigh, Toledo, Ohio; Edward H. Hall Company, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Hamlin, Chicago; Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, Erie, Pa.; Hampden Glazed Paper & Card 
Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. William Hanselman, 
Toledo, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Hardesty, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Harper & Brothers, New York city; Harris Automatic Press Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; Edward A. Harris, Portland, Me.; Lenley 
Hawksworth, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Merritt W. Haynes, Chicago; 
Stanley William Hayter, London, England; Henry A. Heath, 
H. C. Hansen Type Foundry, Boston, Mass.; Emil Held, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; J. F. Helmoid & Bro., Chicago; Matthew C. Hen- 
derson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bertel O. Henning Sales Agency, Chi- 
cago; Herrick, Auerbach & Vastine, Chicago; J. Carl Hertzog, 
El Paso, Texas; Sol Hess, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. F. Hicks, Chi- 
cago; Highton & Gallard, Newark, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Hines, Chicago; W. H. Hohenadel Printing Company, Rochelle, 
Il!.; Holland Engraving Company, Kansas City, Mo.; The 
Holmes Press, Philadelphia, Pa.; George Arthur Hopkins, Sigour- 
ney, Iowa; S. H. Horgan, Orange, N. J.; Clarence P. Hornung, 
New York city; Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Hotaling, Mapleton, Minn.; 
Fred B. Howard, Eaton & Gettinger, New York city; Phil. A. 
Howard, New York city; Haywood H. Hunt, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Hurley Printing Company, Brantford, Canada. 

Alberic Vyrde Ingham, Rochester, N. Y.; Ithaca Engraving 
Company, Ithaca, N. Y.; Oscar and Sue Jackson, Lansing, Mich.; 
Hugo Jahn, Boston, Mass.; Jahn & Ollier Engraving Company, 
Chicago; Japan Paper Company, New York city; W. Kendall 
Jeffrey, Jr., Minneapolis, Minn.; Charles Eneu Johnson & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Johnson, Read & Co., Chicago; Carl W. Jones, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Journal Engraving Company, Jamestown, 
N. Y.; Carl S. Junge, Chicago. 
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Edward M. Keating, Chicago; Henry Joseph Keim, Meadville, 
Pa.; Keller Crescent Company, Evansville, Ind.; Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Company, Chicago; Oliver Harrell Kepley, Chi- 
cago; Mr. and Mrs. Howard N. King, York, Pa.; George A. 
Kinney, Chicago; Gladys and William Kittredge, Evanston, IIl.; 
Fred Klein Company, Chicago; Frank M. Kofron, Whipple, Ariz.; 
Konecky Brothers, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Marie Kooyman, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Mabel and Glenn Krater, Long Beach, Cal.; 
Richard M. Krause, Jamaica, N. Y.; Kuhl & Bent Company, Chi- 
cago; Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Kunze, Wilmette, III. 

Anna and Ernest Lalone, Northbridge, Mass.; May, Jack and 
Jules Landau, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lederer, Street & Zeus Company, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Ben B. Lipsky, New York city; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. R. Lischer, St. Louis, Mo.; The Lloyd Press, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
E. T. Lowe Publishing Company, Nashville, Tenn.; Hedwig and 
Sidney Lowey, New York city; Lyon-Young Printing Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

F. W. Main, Mittineague, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. David Henry 
Mallalieu, Philadelphia, Pa.; The Maqua Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; John Martin Paper Company, Winnipeg, Canada; S. Roy 
McClelland, The Crescent Press, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald McCray and Donald Grant, Jr., Chicago; Frank B. Mc- 
Curdy, Houston, Texas; McKinley & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Will 
McManus, Holyoke, Mass.; Douglas C. McMurtrie, New York 
city; Reginald B. Meller, Alameda, Cal.; Memphis Linotype 
Printing Company, Memphis, Tenn.; E. P. Mickel, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Edward and Hilda Miller, New York city; Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward T. Miller, Chicago; Herbert Miller, Boone, Iowa; Mr. 
and Mrs. Josef David Mills, Emory University, Ga.; Model Print- 
ing Company, Glenside, Pa.; Modern Die & Plate Press Manufactur- 
ing Company, Belleville, Ill.; M.C. Modi & Co., Bombay, India; 
Mono-Lino Typesetting Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bernard D. 
Moore, Chico, Cal.; Stanley B. Moore Company, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Mooseheart Weekly, Mooseheart, Ill.; George H. Morrill Com- 
pany, Chicago; Moser Paper Company, Chicago; Muralo Com- 
pany, New Brighton, N. Y.; Musick-Gels, Kirksville, Mo. 

The Namaskett Press, Middleboro, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
H. Nason, Evanston, Ill.; Nation Press Printing Company, New 
York city; Neuner Corporation, Los Angeles, Cal.; The H. Nie- 
man Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; The Niles Press, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. John T. Nolf, Oak Park, Ill.; Northern En- 
graving Company, Canton, Ohio; Northfield News, Northfield, 
Minn.; Ohio Farmers Insurance Company, Le Roy, Ohio; Mr. 
and Mrs. Axel Olson, St. Paul, Minn.; Open Shop Employing 
Printers Association, Chicago; William D. Osgood, Walton, N. Y. 

Padgett-McIntyre Company, Dallas, Texas; The Page Printerie, 
Grand Forks, N. D.; Howard V. R. Palmer, The Sheffield-Fisher 
Company, Rochester, N. Y.; Paper Mills’ Company, Chicago; 
Paramount Printery, Mangum, Okla.; Partridge & Anderson Com- 
pany, Chicago; Patterson & White Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Patterson, Evanston, IIl.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles R. Paul, Wynnewood, Pa.; Van R. Pavey, New York 
city; C. C. Paxton Company, Fort Worth, Texas; Peerless En- 
graving Company, Little Rock, Ark.; Peerless Engraving & Color- 
type Company, Chicago; Peninsular Paper Company, Ypsilanti, 
Mich.; Perry-Estabrook Press, Cambridge, Mass.; August Petrtyl, 
Chicago; G. Harvey Petty, Indianapolis, Ind.; William Pfaff, New 
Orleans, La.; The Pilot Company, Plymouth, Ind.; Pittsburgh 
Photo-Engraving Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ben C. Pittsford 
Company, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. Polk, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Poole Brothers, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Porte, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Mr. and Mrs. Roy T. Porte, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Henry A. Porter, Harris Automatic Press Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Powers Press, Chicago; Joe S. Price, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; The Printery, Black Mountain, N. C.; Progres- 
sive Composition Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Quality Press, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 

B. W. Radcliffe, New York city; The Rainey Press, Dawson, 
Ga.; House of Ralston, Los Angeles, Cal.; Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
E. Ramsay, Pelham Manor, N. Y.; Ramsey-Burns Printing Com- 
pany, Pasadena, Cal.; Rayen School Department of Printing, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Raymond & McNutt Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Reading Advertising Service, Philadelphia, Pa.; Art Rebard, 
Silverwoods, Incorporated, Los Angeles, Cal.; Regal Polishing 
Cloth Company, Chicago; Morris Reiss, New York city; Reli- 
ance Engravers, Toronto, Canada; Paul and Elizabeth Ressinger, 
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Chicago; Review Printing & Stationery Company, Decatur, IIl.; 
Richland Democrat, Richland Center, Wis.; Frank and Garada 
Riley, New York city; Robert-Rawsthorne Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Roberts Printing Company, Toledo, Ohio; George J. Rob- 
erts & Sons, Patchogue, N. Y.; James Robinson, Medford, Mass.; 
Howard J. Rose, Chicago; Jack Rosenthal, Chicago; Stephen J. 
Rossi, San Francisco, Cal.; H. B. Rouse & Co., Chicago; Royal 
Electrotype Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; William Edwin Rudge, 
New York city; Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Runyan, Chicago; Mr. and 
Mrs. Glenn E. Russell, and Carolyn Sue Russell, Olathe, Kan.; 
Philip Ruxton, Incorporated, Chicago. 

Axel Edw. Sahlin Family, East Aurora, N. Y.; Julia and Emil 
Sahlin, East Aurora, N. Y.; Robert F. Salade, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Sanberg, Rochester, N. Y.; Carl Scheffler, 
Evanston, Ill.; Albert and Mary Schlag, Chicago; Schlich Engrav- 
ing Company, Louisville, Ky.; Mr. and Mrs. George Schlosser, 
Wessington Springs, S. D.; E. F. Schmidt Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Max Schmidt, Schmidt Lithograph Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Schmidt & Lepis, New York city; C. William Schnei- 
dereith, Baltimore, Md.; W. P. Schoonmaker, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Seneca Times, Seneca, Kan.; The Seyler Printing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; R. Lee Sharpe, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. E. Sheldon, 
The Lakeside Press, Chicago; Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, Chicago; 
Mrs. Jennie O. Shepard, Chicago; The Silves, Flushing, N. Y.; 
Signor Sivertson, Sacramento, Cal.; Mr. and Mrs. D. Grant Smith, 
Grafton, W. Va.; Smith & Miles, Sydney, Australia; South Dakota 
State College, School of Printing, Brookings, S. D.; Printing 
School, Southeastern National Printers Federation, Nashville, 
Tenn.; The Southgate Press, Boston, Mass.; The Southworth 
Press, Portland, Me.; Specialty Printing Company, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Albert Springer, Sr., San Francisco, Cal.; Fred Springfield, 
Houston, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. Ernst A. Spuehler, Chicago; 
Eugene St. John, Cleveland, Ohio; Henry E. Stamm, Jr., Rein 
Printing Company, Houston, Texas; Star Printing & Label Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo.; State College School of Printing, Brookings, 
S. D.; The Stedman Press, Westerly, R. I.; The Hugh Stephens 
Printing & Stationery Company, Jefferson City, Mo.; Edward C. 
Sterry, Denver, Colo.; The Stetson Press, Boston, Mass.; Ashton 
G. Stevenson, Incorporated, Chicago; John and Newell Stewart, 
United Printing Company, Los Angeles, Cal.; Paul M. Stinchfield, 
Scranton, Pa.; Gordon A. Stovel, Winnipeg, Canada; The Strath- 
more Press, Detroit, Mich.; Strobridge Lithographing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Carrie E. Stroud, The Benjamin Franklin, North 
Asbury Park, N. J.; R. Clyde Stuart, Ithaca, N. Y.; Superior 
Printing Company, Akron, Ohio; Surber-Arundale Company, 
Charlottesville, Va.; Edward H. Sutton, Pittsburgh, Pa.; James 
H. Sweeney, Chicago; Swigart Paper Company, Chicago; Switzer 
Printing Company, Webb City, Mo. 

Edward N. Teall, Long Beach, N. Y.; Gardner Teall, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Mr. and Mrs. Louis S. Tenette, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Looie Thayer, Washington, D. C.; Ida, Evalyn Rae, and Ray 
Thompson, Santa Monica, Cal.; Mr. and Mrs. John S. Thompson, 
San Francisco, Cal.; The Tilleys, Springfield, Mass.; Times Mirror 
Printing & Binding House, Los Angeles, Cal.; S. C. Toof & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Fred L. Tower Company, Portland, Me.; 
Arthur W. Towne, San Francisco, Cal.; Mr. and Mrs. Ed Towse, 
Honolulu, H. T.; George F. Trenholm, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Paul C. 
Treviranus, Milwaukee, Wis.; Violet and Hal W. Trovillion, Her- 
rin, Ill.; Troy Times Art Press, Troy, N. Y.; Wil V. Tufford, 
Clinton, Iowa; Mr. and Mrs. Ben Q. Tufts, Chicago; Class in 
Printing, Tyler Street School, Boston, Mass.; Typographic Ser- 
vice Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Unique Press, Syracuse, N. Y.; University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago; Utica Free Academy, Department of Printing, Utica, 
N. Y.; Eugene J. Vacco, New York city; Curtis Van Allen, Ash- 
land, Wis.; Vancouver Sun, Vancouver, Canada; Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Van Sciver, Saint Augustine, Fla.; Veto Varlotta, New 
York city; The Vine Press, Steyning, England; Otto Volmerhaus, 
Washington, D. C. 

Charles F. Wadsworth, Hollywood, Cal.; Walker Lithograph 
& Publishing Company, Boston, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Wallick, Des Moines, Iowa; Wallace E. Walter, Salina, Kan.; 
Wanner Machinery Company, Chicago; C. L. Ward, The Paper 
Mills’ Company, Chicago; Weekly Advertiser, Royersford, Pa.; 
Weese Printing Company, Joliet, Ill.; N. J. Werner, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Western States Envelope Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
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James White Paper Company, Chicago; Donald J. Wickizer, 
Democrat-journal Company, Monticello, Ind.; Otto H. Wieger, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Russell Byron Williams, Chicago; R. Earle Wil- 
liamson, Ludlow Typograph Company, Chicago; Charles A. Wil- 
son, Boston, Mass.; The Windsor Press, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Robert Winston Wiley, Los Angeles, Cal.; C. Wolber Company, 
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Newark, N. J.; Emory G. Wolfe, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Wolverine 
Citizen, Flint, Mich.; J. Orville Wood, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wor- 
cester Boys Trade School, Worcester, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. William 
R. Wright, Tokyo, Japan; The Wright Printing Service, Elyria, 
Ohio; Wythe Machine Typesetting Company, Camden, N. J.; 
Lloyd W. Young, Chicago; Young Printing Company, Paducah, Ky. 


The Calendars of Nineteen Twenty-Five 


Year’s token of good will. This year, as 
a result of the rapid development of offset 
printing, we had expected to see a goodly 
oy number of calendars produced by this 
AY process; not so, however. The typo- 
graphic design predominates, even where a number of colors 
are used. Repetition of the months preceding and succeeding 
the current month, thus giving the three immediate months 
on the sheet, is a splendid feature coming more and more into 
vogue. Hardly a day passes that a business man does not 
have to look up some date in the month just passed or in the 
next month. When he can find what he needs on one:sheet, 
he saves time and effort, and is so much happier. In a few 
cases the yearly calendar, month by month, has been used as 
a border for the calendar of the current month. This is also 
a splendid idea. 

The following detailed description covers some of the cal- 


endars received: 

CotumBian Rope Company, Auburn, New York.— A _ beautiful calendar 
in four-color process work, showing a full-rigger on the high seas, the greatest 
sight of all to those interested in the affairs of the sea. 

WaGONER PRINTING Company, Galesburg, Illinois.— ‘‘ A Business Man’s 
Calendar”? is what this company calls its New Year’s messenger. Then it 
starts out with the Lord’s Prayer on the cover and a passage from the Scrip- 
tures on each succeeding page. A novel idea, to be sure, and something all of 
us need more or less in our business life. We hope that the idea of thus 
bringing the Scriptures to the busy business man will bring the result which 
evidently was intended by the father of the idea. 

S. C. Toor & Co., Memphis, Tennessee.—This is one of the calendars 
where the yearly calendar has been used as a border around the current month, 
thus giving the current month in large figures while the figures of the other 
months are in ten-point. It is an idea well worth cultivating. 

M. Huser, INcorporatep, New York.—A practical calendar in every 
way, showing printed results of Huber’s inks. 

Richland Democrat, Richland Center, Wisconsin.— A beautiful little cal- 
endar of four pages, showing halftone views of Wisconsin River scenes and 
public buildings in Richland Center. 

Byron Weston Company, Dalton, Massachusetts.—The significant fea- 
ture of this calendar is its makeup. The calendar pages, printed on Byron 
Weston heavy ledger stock, are stitched to a heavy board, which is printed in 
red, black and gold to give the effect of a loose-leaf ledger cover. On the last 
page it gives the calendars for 1924, 1925 and 1926. 

HAMMERSMITH-KoRTMEYER CoMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
man’s calendar, pure and simple. 

Witiram F. Fert Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— As a specimen 
of neat typography, nothing could be more effective than the mat to which 
the calendar pages are stitched. Its richness has been greatly enhanced by its 
simplicity. 

Giospe Encravinc & ELectrotype Company, Chicago. Featuring the 
preceding and succeeding month scheme, with figures of the current month two 
inches high. 

Case, Lockwoop & Brarnarp Company, Hartford, Connecticut.—The cal- 
endars of this fam have for years been characterized by the historical interest 
they portray. The calendar this year illustrates the old Trinity College, 
engraved on wood by Morton C. Hanson. It’s a beautiful piece of printing, 
to say the least. 

Scumipt LirHoGRAPHING Company, San Francisco, California.— A beauti- 
fully lithographed calendar on the month before and after plan. In this case, 
however, the months are given equal prominence, the current month being 
printed in red. 

Tue Unitep States Printinc & LitHoGRAPHING Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.— Robert Wesley Amick’s painting of the Covered Wagon is the 
motif of this calendar. It is inspiring in the typical qualities in the American 
character, vision and courage, as it depicts one of the greatest periods in our 
national life. The calendar is rich in colors and handy in makeup. 

THe ComMMERcCIAL PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING Company, Akron, Ohio.— 
An art calendar de luxe, rich in colors and design. As a border to the art 
subject, but covered by a die-cut lodestone cover, have been used exterior and 
interior views of the plant of the company, showing scenes from the different 
departments where the work is planned, executed, stored and shipped. 
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GerLAcH-BarkLow Company, Joliet, Illinois Zula Kenyon’s painting, 
** Memories,’’ was used to illustrate this de luxe art calendar. Its exquisite- 
ness in production is typical of the work of the Gerlach-Barklow plant. 

York PrintinG Company, York, Pennsylvania.— A well planned calendar 
by a house that knows how to plan and execute better printing. It is appro- 
priate in design, colors and general makeup. 

Tuz FRANKLIN Company, Chicago.— A beautiful design, perfectly exe- 
cuted, helped te make this one of the outstanding ones among the smaller 
calendars. 

CasTLe-PrercE PriIntING Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin.—This calendar 
features by halftones and wood cuts scenes in the development of Oshkosh and 
other cities in the state. The cover has a halftone of Madison, showing the 
capitol building in the center. There are forty-six illustrations, all told, all 
well executed. 

EsLEECK MANUFACTURING Company, Turners Falls, Massachusetts.—This 
is one of the daintiest calendars we have seen for a long time. It would add 
taste to a lady’s boudoir. Its daintiness would make it appropriate for any 
drawing room table. 

CHAMPION Coatep Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio.—The Champion 
people are illustrating practically every phase of papermaking in this year’s 
calendar, from the growing of the timbers, the cutting of the log, to the process 
of sending the ground pulp through the giant papermaking machines. Large 
halftones have been used for the illustrations. Besides, there are borders and 
other decorative material by George F. Trenholm. The typography evidences 
a master hand. 

Gace Printinc Company, Liuitep, Battle Creek, Michigan.— Dad Gage is 
illustrating his calendar this year with a four-color process picture of the new 
Seventh-Day Adventist Tabernacle at Battle Creek. It’s a beautifully executed 
picture, giving tone to the calendar. 

ErLert PrintrnG Company, New York.—The novelty of this Eilert cal- 
endar is that it carries us back to November of last year and at the same time 
covers half of 1926. Many a time such a novelty will be appreciated. 

Morris Reiss Press, New York.— One of the most novel calendars we’ve 
ever seen. In fact, it’s a combination calendar and desk pad, the desk pad 
being grouped by weeks with a line for notation by each day. The calendar 
proper is covered by a die-cut cover stock, printed in two colors. 

PooLte Brotuers, Chicago, Illinois.— Printed in red and black on a light- 
weight India tint stock, this calendar serves the purpose of giving the dates 
required no matter from what distance it is looked at. 

R. Donnettey & Sons Company, Chicago, Illinois——This calendar 
characterizes the richness, taste and propriety of the Donnelley product. It is 
charmingly illustrated with original drawings by Edward Penfield, depicting 
the characteristics of the month. For instance, the drawing for January 
shows Father Time introducing the New Year; the drawing for August gives 
a sea-shore scene, and that of December signifies the Christmas spirit. The 
planning and execution are excellent throughout. 

TuHeE PereERLEss Press, South Bend, Indiana.——This calendar is dedicated 
to the business men of northern Indiana and southern Michigan. To follow 
out this idea there is on each one of the twelve calendar sheets an autographed 
statement by a prominent business man of the district, illustrated by a half- 
tone of him who said what is said. Besides, there is a three-year calendar on 
the last sheet. 

Tue CuHarLes Francis Press, New York.—This calendar is produced in 
the shape of an engraved card. It is neat, and is very appropriate where space 
is not large enough for a larger calendar, as on a library table, etc. 

Tuomas Topp Company, Boston, Massachusetts.— A print, illustrating the 
Concord fight of April 19, 1775, heads this calendar. Then, on every calendar 
sheet, the current month is given, accompanied by the two preceding and 
the two succeeding months, which also may prove a valuable feature of cal- 
endar making. 

Grapuic Arts ENGRAVING Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— A de- 
lightfully peaceful country house is pictured in four colors in this calendar, 
while the celebrated castles of the air are shown in the background. If the 
artist had tried to picture a combination of contentment and ambition he 
could hardly have chosen a better subiect. 

GatcHeL & MANNING, Philadelphia, 
in a multicolored frame. 

THE Davis Press, Worcester, Massachusetts.._- A well made business men’s 
calendar with plain figures, easy to read, giving also in smaller figures the 
other months, so that each sheet makes a full yearly calendar. 

CANADA PRINTING INK Company, Limitep, Toronto, Canada.— An attrac- 
tive calendar carrying the name of the company in gold and embossed. 

Joun A. RoesBiinc’s Sons Company, Trenton, New Jersey.— A beautiful 
picture of Mount Rainier illustrates this calendar, printed on a heavy cover 
stock of a pleasing color. 

Grorce W. Kins & Son, Worcester, Massachusetts.— ‘“ A Study in Color” 
from an original painting, printed in four colors on McLaurin-Jones Company's 
Waregold Art, is a beautiful and novel piece of printing. There was no 
attempt made to match engravers’ proofs, the only object being to obtain a 
beautiful effect. The result is eloquent in its own praise. 

ADVERTISERS ENGRAVING Company, Seattle, Washington. 
a pleasing art subject. 


Pennsylvania.— A dainty calendar 


A calendar with 
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By Martin HEIR 


Author “ Printing Estimators’ Red Book ” and ‘“ How to Figure Composition.” 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 


Personal replies by 


letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 


How to Estimate Printing 


Lesson No. 4 


PREPARATION OF Copy.— Although it is not the duty of the 
printing estimator as such to prepare copy, it is his duty to 
know the condition of the copy before he makes his estimate, 
as the condition of the copy makes a material difference in the 
production of the work. Good printing is impossible without 
good copy; and as good printing should always be the aim 
of the printer, it is obvious that good copy is the first require- 
ment. “If one is to get a satisfactory piece of printing done 
at a reasonable price, it is extremely important that the printer 
should be furnished with a properly prepared manuscript from 
which to work,” says Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton in his trea- 
tise on “ Preparation of Copy ” in the Typographic Technical 
Series of the U. T. A., adding: 


Writers are always liable to be extremely careless and impatient 
of these details which make a satisfactory manuscript. Many bril- 
liant minds shrink from the drudgery of writing legibly, punctuating 
and capitalizing correctly and consistently, paragraphing properly, 
and all the other details of manuscript making, to say nothing about 
choice of type for the several parts of the book and the thousand 
and one other mechanical details which go to the making of a good 
piece of printing and about which the author is supposed to decide. 
There is a great difference in authors in this respect. Some of them 
either prepare or have prepared for them a very careful and legible 
copy. Others send in very blind and careless copy. Others still 
regard the first proof as merely a rough draft and make many cor- 
rections and alterations on the proof. 

The great French novelist Balzac was a typical example of this 
method of work. His way was to send in his copy to the printer 
and receive galley proofs. These proofs he cut up into sections 
which he then pasted on large sheets of paper. He then practically 
rewrote the matter, altering and adding so extensively that it was 
probably cheaper to distribute the type and set it all over com- 
pletely than to correct the composition so as to follow his direc- 
tions. This illustration brings out the practical importance of a 
good manuscript. 

Bad copy is a nuisance from every point of view. And it’s 
a nuisance that materially affects the cost of the finished job. 
Composing-room time at the rate of $3 or $4 an hour foots 
up fast. The difference between good and bad copy, there- 
fore, may mean considerable added cost to the job. Not only 
that; the customer has his own ideas of what constitutes good 
printing; if he does not find what he expects in the proofs, he 
will make his corrections and put the blame on the printer, 
regardless of the shape of the copy, naturally leading to 
unpleasant controversies. Again quoting Dr. Hamilton: 

Some one, however, either the printer or the customer, has to 
pay for the changes. If the copy is clear and properly prepared 
when it is placed in the hands of the compositor, it is clear that the 
printer is responsible for the errors committed by his employees in 
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not following copy. If the author does not like the look or sound 
of what he has written and desires to make alterations in the orig- 
inal copy, it is clear that he must pay for them. If the printer 
receives an illegible copy and gets from his composing room a proof 
full of mistakes, it is not quite clear where the commercial respon- 
sibility lies. 

As copy editing is a far cheaper process than correcting 
proofs, it may be stated as a general rule that no copy of any 
kind should go to the composing room without proper prepa- 
ration. There may be bad grammar to be corrected, bad 
spelling, punctuation, capitalization, etc.; statements of fact 
should be verified, dates and other historical data checked, and 
names and addresses thoroughly scrutinized. In short, the 
copy should be given a thorough reading by a competent per- 
son employed for that purpose, and should be charged to the 
customer at commensurate hourly rates. 

This copy-reading is so much more important in cases 
where more than one person has had to do with the making of 
the copy, as in catalogues, reports, college and high school 
annuals, periodicals, etc. In many cases book and periodical 
publishers refuse to touch copy unless it is properly prepared 
according to certain specifications. Others, again, employ 
copy-readers whose duty it is to prepare the copy in such 
minute detail that it may be followed by the compositor in 
every particular. 

Theoretically, perfect copy should produce perfect proofs. 
Practically, however, there is no perfect copy or no perfect 
proofs. The human element, required in the production of 
both copy and proofs, has not as yet got to the point of per- 
fection. But the careful preparation of copy reduces mistakes 
and, therefore, also corrections, to the low level, thus mini- 
mizing this item of composing-room costs. Office corrections, 
as such corrections are called, are now, according to the revised 
Standard Cost-Finding System, chargeable items. Conse- 
quently, the printing estimator must be prepared to make a 
guess at what these corrections will amount to. If he will bear 
in mind that even a single correction in a form, whether made 
by hand or machine, will require at least two-tenths of an 
hour to make, it will at once be seen how much depends upon 
his correct judgment in this case. 

In his “ Master Printers’ Simplified Estimating System,” 
Daniel Baker says: 

Having your copy and job before you, look it over carefully and 
see whether it is fit to go to the composing room without any fur- 
ther preparation — that is to say: Would it reduce the probable 
time of composition if the copy were rewritten and a rough draft 
made of the job? If it would, here is your first item of cost — 
preparation of copy. Having decided this matter, take your esti- 
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mate blank and fill out the necessary information for the identifi- 
cation of the job in the proper place at the head of the sheet, and 
then put down in the first place under composition the time and 
price for preparation of copy. The time spent in this preparation 
is a necessary expense and should be charged at the same rate per 
hour as composition. Many estimators are careless in regard to 
this and in the course of a year it makes a serious inroad upon the 
profits of the firm. Such preparation and charge is in most cases 
a real saving to the customer as well as to the printer. 

This is a good rule to follow, although the charge must be 
adjusted to the circumstances. Where there is a copy prepa- 
ration department in the plant, the proper charge to make is 
the hour cost of the department plus the usual profit. 

If the author changes his mind after he has placed his O. K. 
on the copy, resulting in what is known as author’s alterations, 
it is obvious that he should pay the extra cost. But these 
author’s alterations have always resulted in more or less mis- 
understanding and controversy, sometimes even to the point 
where friendship ceases. Authors, or any other buyers of 
printing for that matter, knowing nothing whatever about the 
rudiments of printing, may not easily understand that a cor- 
rection or two, or the resetting of a paragraph, means added 
costs. “ Why, do you mean to tell me that it will cost me 
60 cents to have this little error corrected? ” he will probably 
ask, in a tone that gives the impression that the printer is a 
robber with whom no honest man should do business. Unless 
he can be plainly shown that the printer is right, trouble will 
follow. To forestall this kind of trouble, authors’ correc- 
tions should always be entered on a special time ticket, called 
alteration ticket, and signed with the name of the compositor 
making the corrections. The exact time should be recorded, 
also when possible the form or page number of the piece or 
page on which the correction is made. 

MarkINncG oF Copy.—This is another important item, espe- 
cially in illustrated work, such as catalogues, folders and broad- 
sides; but properly done it reduces the cost of the work instead 
of increasing it. 

The copy, after having been edited or prepared as outlined 
above, is sent to the composing room, where the foreman or 
somebody delegated by him to do so will mark it for the 
machines and makeup. Or, as Dr. Hamilton says: “The 
smooth and successful working of the office, especially in large 
plants, calls for the submission of sketches showing the layout 
of all special matter. In an office of any size it is cheaper to 
have some one on the staff who knows how to make a layout 
and whose business it is to prepare these sketches to accom- 
pany all manuscript needing them than it is to pay a composi- 
tor for time spent in making experiments.” 

Regardless of who does it, a rough sketch or dummy should 
be prepared, showing the placing of cuts and reading matter 
properly marked as to length of line and size of type, size of 
headings and, most important of all, the cuts for each page 
should be assembled and marked. From this sketch or dummy 
the copy should be marked for the machine and makeup, thus 
practically eliminating every chance of setting wrong measures, 
placing of wrong cuts, etc. 

Suppose that the job at hand is a typical mail-order shoe 
catalogue with type pages 27 by 44 ems, set two columns 13 
ems wide, and with four descriptions to the page. The cuts 
are mortised so that the composition can be set close to the 
illustrations. After correctly measuring the cuts—the cut 
itself, not a print of it—the marker should write as follows 
on his dummy: Four lines 13 ems, three lines 9 ems, four 
lines 6 ems, four lines 4 ems, six lines 3 ems, rest 13 ems, or 
whatever the case may be. When this marking has been trans- 
ferred to the copy, it is ready for the machine. The operator 
then has nothing to do with the cuts; all he has to do is to 
look at the marking and set his lines accordingly. The makeup 
man can, if he prefers, cut his lines according to the markings 
on the dummy. 
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Or, take a catalogue of barber chairs, 43 by 63 ems. Sup- 
pose there are two cuts to the page, one twenty ems wide, the 
other thirty-two ems, both to be set around with ten or twelve 
point composition. Allowing for a twelve-point margin on the 
inside of the cuts, the marker finds that in the first place he 
needs a certain number of lines twenty-two ems wide and in 
the second place a certain number of lines ten ems wide, which 
he marks on the dummy and copy. 

No matter what method is used, the main idea is to speed 
the work through the plant, avoiding duplication of effort and 
possibility of error. It will readily be seen how such a method 
will help reduce composing-room costs. It is therefore the 
duty of the estimator to acquaint himself with the possibilities. 

The planning of printing will be covered in a later lesson. 


The Other Side of the Case 


The letter below is eloquent in more ways than one. It 
shows that at least one printer has the courage of his convic- 
tions, and as frank statements of facts are always welcomed 
in the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER we give it here prac- 
tically without revision, only withholding the name of one 
offender, which we consider immaterial and irrelevant to the 
case. The letter follows: 


To the Editor: KEoKUK, Iowa. 

We read with much interest your articles on Cost and Method, 
and the last one, entitled ‘“ Money to Burn,” strikes at a situation 
which is more general, we think, than is usually believed. 

Still, we doubt whether criticism can justly be leveled against 
the printer who is endeavoring to furnish a commodity at a price 
which will justify the customer to buy it on the basis of its value 
to him. 

The card job which the printer referred to in your article pro- 
posed to do for $6.85 should sell, as we read your article, for $14 
in round numbers, yet how many customers will pay $7 a thousand 
for cards of that sort ? 

We would readily furnish the card job for $7.50, and on ordi- 
nary plate finish three-ply bristol we can duplicate the printer’s 
figure of $6.85, and make some money. 

Economical production is the test of efficiency. Is not the man 
who is endeavoring to stimulate a healthy business condition by 
producing at the lowest possible price consistent with fair wages 
and working conditions doing more for the craft than the printer 
who tries to put on the “ traffic ” “ all it will bear ”? 

And it is not the “ one-man shop” that is altogether to blame 
for prices being down on some lines. An experience we had last 
week is in point. We bid $25 for 25,000 sixteen-sheet (folio) 
statements on sixteen-pound bond costing us $12.75 per 100 pounds 
delivered. On a tip from the buyer we reduced this to $24.25. We 
set the form by hand, two-on, work and turn—that is, cross rules 
and heading in one end of the chase and the vertical rules in the 
other. The actual time employed in composition was two hours. 

A day or so after we delivered the job the buyer was again 
in our office and said: ‘ My boss gave me hell about that state- 
ment job.” We asked what was the matter and offered to rectify 
any cause for complaint. “Oh,” he said, “it was a good job, but 
’s (naming a big stationery firm) man is in town and offers 
to do the same job for $18.75.” 

Of course they will get the next order on this job, for we have 
put the price as low as we can produce it. Large users of sta- 
tionery and standard commercial forms in this town habitually buy 
in Chicago at prices which we can not meet, and on such items as 
envelopes, paper bags, etc., the paper houses make regular can- 
vasses at prices that are far below production costs in our shop. 

Yet, according to your article, the cost of composition per hour 
in Chicago is $3, and presswork $1.60. We do not try to get more 
than $1 an hour for either. 

I think the facts are that there is no printing house, either in 
Chicago or elsewhere, that is charging regularly the prices your 
articles indicate. Possibly they may do so in the case of a cus- 
tomer’s requiring special treatment or to one who is indifferent to 
costs and expenses. 

There is also considerable delusion about quality in printing. 
The average user of printed matter is fairly well satisfied if the 
work is legible and the stock clean. He doesn’t know Garamond 
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from Cheltenham, or Caslon from Century, and couldn’t tell that 
there is a difference in the faces or forms of the letters if they were 
placed before him, side by side. 

But ninety-five out of every one hundred of them inquire about 
prices. The Franklin and other price lists have caused more sus- 
picion and dissatisfaction against the printing craft than anything 
else that has entered into the relations between printers and their 
customers. One man said to the writer less than a week ago, “I 
don’t pretend to deal with these Keokuk fellows. When I go to ask 
for prices they haul out their little book and begin to figure, and 
then I know what is coming.” He has been “ stung.” 

I should be glad to see you treat the matter of costs from con- 
ditions actually obtaining, rather than from a theoretical viewpoint 
of desirability. It would be helpful, Iam sure. J.D, Gustin. 


The really serious charge in this case is that the big-city 
printer will go into the smaller town and take work away from 
the local printer by cutting his price. Is this true? Yes, to 
quite an extent. The big-city printer will even take work 
away from his big-city neighbor by underbidding him. Prac- 
tically, no matter where we go, we find the same condition 
existing. There is always some one underbidding some one 
else to get the work, whether he makes cost on the job or not, 
let alone all possibility of profit. But regardless of this con- 
dition, we claim that it is our duty to continuously hammer 
home the fact that the printing industry will never prosper so 
long as this condition prevails. 

“ There is just so much work to be done in every city, and 
there are just so many printers to do it,” says the monthly cir- 
cular of the Fourth District Typothetz Federation. “ Each of 
these printers has what he calls his customers. He has been 
doing their work for years. The customer is satisfied. The 
printer is satisfied. Then along comes some other printer who 
solicits the satisfied customer on the basis of price. Then the 
trouble begins. It first hurts the original printer, but it also 
hurts the offending printer, and in the long run hurts the cus- 
tomer. The success of the printing industry, or any other 
industry, is determined by the market. No man can cut under 
the market without lowering to some degree the level of the 
market, and as every one engaged in a certain industry is a 
part of the market, the moment such a one cuts under he not 
only hurts the market but he also hurts himself.” 

In Atlanta there is a paper which in its twenty years of 
existence has been printed by at least six printers. It never 
changed printers because of dissatisfaction with work or ser- 
vice; no, just because some one came and made a lower bid. 
The paper being a large one, it required a special press, which 
the printer who got the job had to install. Hardly had the 
press been paid for before some one came and made a new and 
lower bid; away went the paper, and the printer was sitting 
there with an expensive press for which he could find no use 
— while another victim was ordering a new press and prepar- 
ing for the inevitable result. Good business for the press 
manufacturers, all right; but for the printer — ? 

A salesman for a printing house in Chicago went to the 
publisher of a monthly magazine and made him the following 
proposition: “ You want to save money on your magazine? 
Yes? Well, have your bookkeeper make a total of all your 
printing invoices for 1924. Divide it by twelve to get the 
average for each issue, cut this fifteen per cent, and I’ll make 
the price on each issue on this basis.” 

Then there is the price war among the tariff printers of 
Chicago. The price per tariff page has been cut time and again 
in late years. This year one of the large tariff printers served 
notice on his customers that he would cut the price $1 a page, 
with an added discount of five per cent, thus disrupting the 
whole situation. 

It would be folly to blame the buyers in such cases. They 
can well afford to sit back and laugh at such fools. But it’s 
a serious matter for those directly interested. We have laws 
safeguarding property in every other case; in this case the 
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crime is as legal as if made to order by a Philadelphia lawyer, 
and is committed practically every day. 

Nor can these printers claim ignorance of costs. They 
have for years been at the front in the cost-finding battle. If 
we remember right, Chicago and Atlanta printers were promi- 
nent factors in the second cost congress in St. Louis in 1910, 
where the printers’ cost-finding system was first adopted. Still 
the fact remains: You may be running a fairly profitable 
business. You are not coining money, but you are satisfied 
and your customer is satisfied. Then comes your competitor 
with an offer to do the work for fifteen per cent less money. 
You lose out. Your business is ruined. Your property is 
valueless, and you are practically helpless. A disaster has 
occurred which you could do nothing to prevent. The fact 
even seems to be that if you had done anything to prevent it 
you might have found yourself facing a summons to appear 
before the Federal Trade Commission. 

From down in New Orleans comes the following essay by 
Bill Pfaff on this iniquitous and foolhardy practice. It is 
printed under a cut depicting the printer sitting at the satisfied 
customer’s desk, and outside the door a lineup of “ type lice ” 
armed with knives, saws, razors, grass hooks and shears cast- 
ing envious eyes inside. Read it: 

Look at this array of type lice, with amputating devices, wait- 
ing to throw the hooks into the printer sitting at the desk of an old 
satisfied customer. Why is this? Lack of education, lack of pride. 
That’s it. 

A printer said to me the other day that “the foundation of a 
printers’ organization is respect for his fellow printers’ customers.” 
That’s true. Devote your time constructively, not destructively. 
Don’t bend your entire efforts wheedling and cajoling satisfied cus- 
tomers away from your brother printer. 

Mr. Printer, you can not expect to receive equity from your 
competitor unless you do equity. 

Were you ever in a hospital? I was, and no army of doctors 
came in each morning canvassing me, leaving their cards, offering 
to cure me for less, and throw in a prescription for booze as 
lagnappe. An eight-year college course gives the M. D. a sense of 
pride regarding his profession so that he can not decently stoop to 
such flat-footed practices. 

Let’s fight together during 1925 for better prices, not fight 
each other. 

Our correspondent frankly admits that he does not try to 
get more than $1 an hour for composition or presswork. This 
is a condition we fail to understand, as any good compositor 
nowadays can get more than that without any other invest- 
ment than his time and skill. What’s the use of taking a money 
risk where such risk won’t bring any kind of remuneration? 
What’s the use of spending valuable time in worry, when such 
worry will bring no adequate return? It surely would be 
better to work for a weekly wage, and avoid the worry and risk. 

In the last paragraph of the letter our correspondent says 
that he would be glad to see us treat the matter of costs from 
conditions actually obtaining rather than from a theoretical 
viewpoint of desirablity. This seems to indicate a misconcep- 
tion or misunderstanding of the principle of cost-finding. At 
the present time there is no such thing as “a theoretical view- 
point of desirability” in cost-finding. Costs as found are 
actual and very much so. The printers who met in St. Louis 
in 1910 and adopted the printers’ cost-finding system built on 
a more solid foundation than their wildest dreams indicated. 
This cost system has stood the test of time as the best evolved, 
and will probably be so considered for years to come. Any 
printer, therefore, who has doubts about the correctness of the 
results of this system, when correctly operated, is just delud- 
ing himself. The facts are against him. Nor can the cost 
system be blamed because some printers disregard the cost- 
findings and sell their goods at any old price. In this case 
they are simply getting in from the rain and under the water- 
spout. The ten commandments tell one what to do and what 
not to do; but they can’t force one to do what they teach. 
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35 1 CAN’T be done — at least, not the way 
Ne in which you want it.” That is what I 
) was inclined to say when asked to write 
6) an article on the income tax, “ which 
should not be technical, but should in sim- 
/ ple language give the business man some 
py slants on the income tax laws, to guide 
AY him in his daily affairs.” I still say it 
can’t be done. Both business and taxes are so complicated 
that they can not be readily mixed with a simple formula and 
be expected to show clearly through the test tube. 

But, then, there are some things that are so obvious in the 
tax laws that they stand out like a heavily bandaged sore 
thumb. For instance, take the difference in tax rates as be- 
tween the individual and the corporation. After all was said 
and done about tax reduction, an individual may still have to 
pay a tax up to a rate of 46 per cent. A corporation, how- 
ever, pays a flat 12% per cent tax. Obviously, therefore, in- 
dividuals with large incomes should incorporate their busi- 
nesses, if their tax bill is to be minimized. On the other hand, 
a 12% per cent tax is much above the tax paid by the average 
individual, for income in the hands of an individual is not 
subject to a 12 per cent tax until his income reaches approxi- 
mately $30,000, so that in such cases it is cheaper from the 
point of view of an income tax to do business as individuals or 
partnerships and not as corporations. Some day Congress 
will equalize the burden in such manner that there will be no 
advantage or disadvantage resulting from the form in which 
business is conducted. Until that is done, however, the form 
of doing business is certainly worth considering. 

There are other matters equally outstanding. Our revenue 
laws make a distinction between ordinary gain and capital 
gain. A capital gain is defined as a profit made upon the sale 
of something which was held for more than two years. The 
tax on the capital gain is limited to 12% per cent. The tax 
on ordinary gain depends on one’s income. If the income is 
large, the tax can be as high as 46 per cent of the gain. Tid- 
ing over the two year period, therefore, becomes an important 
factor. Thus, let us assume that an individual bought a 
block of stock on January 1, 1923, for $100,000, and that on 
December 31, 1924, exactly two years after the purchase, he 
could sell the stock for $200,000 and make $100,000 profit. 
That profit might be subject to a tax of $46,000, if sold on 
December 31, 1924. Yet, if he were to wait and consummate 
the sale on January 1, 1925, his tax would be only $12,500, 
or a saving of $33,500. The conclusion is obvious. 

The differentiation between earned income and other in- 
come is also one which offers possibilities of “ paying a divi- 
dend” if given some consideration. The 1924 Revenue Act 
provides for the taxation of earned income at a rate 25 per 
cent below ordinary income. Earned income is income from 
salaries, wages, etc. Unfortunately, however, the amount to 
be considered as earned income for the purpose of computing 
the tax is limited to $10,000 to any one individual, as if all 
earnings above that amount were not earned. Even at that, 
however, it makes quite a bit of difference in the tax, large 
enough for partners to pay themselves salaries of $10,000 in- 
stead of getting it in the form of profits, or for a corporation 
to pay to its officers that amount and get in addition a deduc- 
tion for itself. 

Still another simple fact which may affect one’s tax lia- 
bility materially is the state of his residence. One would 
hardly think that were possible, since the income tax, being a 
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federal law, would be expected to be imposed equally on all 
individuals irrespective of their residence. ‘That is not so, 
because the income tax law must necessarily respect state 
laws as to property. In some states, particularly the western 
states, we have what is known as Community Property Laws. 
In those states a wife becomes entitled to one-half of her hus- 
band’s property immediately upon marriage. She also be- 
comes entitled to one-half of his income thereafter. Income, 
although, in fact, accruing to the husband, is therefore taxed 
one-half to him and one-half to his wife. This obviously 
makes quite a difference in the total tax liability, as two starts 
up the ladder of graduated surtax rates is obtained instead of 
one. Thus the surtax alone on a $100,000 income of an indi- 
vidual is $17,020; whereas the combined surtax on the income 
of two individuals each showing an income of $50,000 is only 
$7,080, so that there is a saving of almost $10,000 in surtaxes 
alone when the same income is divided in two, and separately 
reported. 

A number of our states, notably Florida, still have the 
Community Property Law, and Congress has found it neces- 
sary to respect these laws, with the results here indicated. 
When one considers that the state of Florida, in addition to 
offering such an advantage to some individuals in income 
taxes, also has no inheritance tax, one wonders why many 
more of the country’s rich men do not join Rockefeller there. 
Perhaps it is because some men divide their income with their 
wives in any event, in the form of either trusts or alimony 
payments, and therefore seek no other advantages. 

All these items are simple and easily understood. On the 
other hand, there are hundreds of provisions which are part 
and parcel of the tax law that are not so simple and that are 
not so easily understood. The 1924 Revenue Act has attempted 
to eliminate many of the loopholes heretofore existing, but in 
doing so has necessarily had to make things somewhat more 
complicated. Unfortunately, although perhaps necessarily, 
these provisions mean most in determining the tax bill. 

For instance, one source of confusion to the average person 
must be the taxability of exchanges of property. Almost every 
revenue law enacted in the last ten years has treated such ex- 
changes differently. At one time every exchange, whether it 
be bond for bond, stock for stock, or any other property for 
property, had a certain tax effect. One was called upon to 
value what he received in terms of dollars and cents, and 
figure the profit or loss on the transaction. This worked a 
great hardship in some cases, particularly where no cash was 
received in the exchange, so that while there was a large profit 
nominally, it was there only in the form of property of a kind 
perhaps impossible to market, and certainly of that kind that 
the government would not accept in the payment of income 
tax. Cash had to be obtained to pay the tax, and this resulted 
in an extreme burden on the taxpayer. 

Subsequently, the pendulum swung the other way, as a re- 
sult of which it was possible for one to pile up huge profits in 
the form of marketable securities or even under some circum- 
stances in cash without paying an income tax. The 1924 Rev- 
enue Act takes a midway course in some respects, but it is 
now again necessary in a great many instances to consider 
the market value of property received in an exchange of prop- 
erty and determine the tax liability on that basis. 

The provisions with respect to reorganizations, and the 
moneys and stock resulting from such transactions, are ex- 
tremely complicated, so much so as to make it foolhardy to 
attempt to go through with such matters without expert advice 
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and guidance; likewise, with a great many other business 
transactions not generally thought about from a tax standpoint, 
although having possibly a serious tax effect. Thus the liqui- 
dation of corporations, the declaration of dividends, stock sub- 
scriptions, rights, consolidations, incorporations, etc.— all need 
careful study from a tax angle before consummation. Many 
of them form the basis of substantial tax savings by following 
certain lines of procedure. 

Of course, no tax law, however complete, can be devoid of 
loopholes or freaks, and our present law is no exception. Thus, 
for instance, it is still possible for one to benefit by being 
made a “ present of a loss.” That sounds queer, but it’s true. 
If you have an income of $100,000, you pay a tax of about 
$20,000. But if your friend has some wildcat stock for which 
he has paid $100,000, but which is now worth 6 cents, he can 
do you a $20,000 favor by simply making you a present of the 
stock, for then you would, by selling the stock for 6 cents, be 
able to deduct the loss of $100,000 that your friend really 
sustained, and your tax would be zero. Under these circum- 
stances, looking for friends in hard luck is quite a pastime. 

Another “ freak” that occurs to me is a provision in the 
1924 Revenue Act with reference to the taxability of profit 
resulting from revocable trusts, and is pretty nearly the con- 
verse of the gift proposition. In an attempt to gap the well 
known loophole of cutting down taxes by putting property in 
trust for some one close to the taxpayer and having that some 
one report the income, the new law provides that if the trust 
can be revoked by the one making it the income is to be taxed 
to him. But it has apparently also been provided, though per- 
haps unintentionally, that where the trust is revocable the 
profit on the sale of the trust property may go almost entirely 
tax free, because the profit is to be computed on the basis of 
the market value of the property when turned over in trust, 
and not the cost to the maker of the trust. It is a simple 
matter, therefore, to make a revocable trust whenever stocks, 
let us say, costing $100,000, appreciate in value to $200,000. 
When the trustee sells the stock for $200,000, although there 
has been, in fact, a $100,000 profit, neither he nor the maker 
of the trust will have any tax to pay. These are merely 
examples of how difficult it is to tie up all loose ends in a 
tax law. 

A few words as to income tax refunds. The records show 
that during the six years 1917 to 1922, inclusive, there was 
refunded to taxpayers for overpayment of internal revenue 
taxes a sum aggregating in excess of $250,000,000. That does 
not represent all the overpayments. It merely represents the 
amounts actually refunded during those years. The amounts 
still to be refunded are uncertain, and the amount that will 
never be refunded must be tremendous — and all this because 
the taxpayer did not know how to figure the tax properly 
according to law. 

Some time ago a judge in one of the local courts, whose 
name I have forgotten, made a statement in one of his deci- 
sions to the effect that it is as unpatriotic for a taxpayer to 
overpay his taxes or to fail to resist the payment of taxes 
illegally demanded as it is to underpay a tax legally due. Not 
every one may have the courage of expressing it in that way, 
but one thing is certain: It is not as simple a matter to obtain 
a refund of what has been overpaid as it is to make the over- 
payment or to be required to make good for an alleged under- 
payment. At least the law does not provide for as much con- 
sideration of questions involving refund as for those involving 
additional tax. Before a proposed additional tax can be 
removed, it may be necessary to confer with the Income Tax 
Department, the solicitor of internal revenue, and now the 
Board of Tax Appeals. On refund claims, however, the law 
does not provide for a hearing or for a review by the tax 
board, if the Income Tax Department turns the claim down. 
This is regrettable and the Commissioner has undoubtedly rec- 
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ognized that fact by voluntarily permitting the taxpayer a 
hearing, but there is still no way of appealing from the unit’s 
decision except by taking it to the courts. And who seeks 
litigation? 

Much better it is, therefore, to prepare one’s return accu- 
rately in the first place; to pay what is due, but no more. In 
connection with this, a very peculiar provision appears in the 
present Revenue Act about not preparing a correct return. 
The law provides that if the return is incorrectly prepared so 
that an additional tax is found to be due, interest on the addi- 
tional tax must be paid at 6 per cent per annum. However, 
if the underpayment arises from an intentional disregard of 
the regulations issued by the Treasury Department, a 5 per 
cent penalty will be added to the tax, but no charge for in- 
terest will be made. In other words, for unintentionally dis- 
regarding the regulations, interest at 6 per cent per annum is 
added, and if the additional tax is not discovered for several 
years later, as is usually the case, the interest would aggregate 
about 20 per cent of the additional tax. However, if the 
disregard of the regulations is intentional, then only 5 per 
cent is added to the tax, no matter when discovered. With 
past experience of returns not being audited for several years, 
I can see where this provision offers an inducement for delib- 
erate disregard of the regulations, provided, of course, no 
fraud is involved. For any one would gladly pay 5 per cent 
for moneys retained for several years, when interest rates for 
one year alone run to 6 per cent. Looking at this from an 
extreme, many taxpayers may have the government help to 
finance their business that way. 

Several of the new provisions as to the time of payment 
of the tax are important to the average business man. In 
the first place, the law now provides for the possibility of a 
six months’ extension for the payment of the tax. When the 
tax is eventually paid, it carries 6 per cent interest from the 
due date. There is also provided an eighteen month extension 
on additional assessments, where circumstances so demand. 

The payment of the tax on the installment plan has raised 
a very interesting situation in connection with additional 
assessments. In the case where one pays on a quarterly basis, 
as is his privilege, interest on additional taxes is figured from 
the original due date of each instalment. But where one 
chooses to pay his entire tax on March 15 instead of taking 
advantage of payments in instalments, and an additional tax 
is subsequently imposed, the additional tax bears interest 
from March 15 and not from the dates when the tax might 
have been paid on the instalment basis. In view of the fact 
that quite often additional assessments are much larger than 
the original tax reported, it is obvious that the taxpayer 
should take advantage of his privilege to pay his tax in quar- 
terly instalments, for more than one reason. 

Perhaps I have by this time proved what I have said at 
the beginning, namely, that income taxes are neither pure nor 
simple. There is this much to be said, however: A great 
deal of progress has been made along the lines of making 
them fair and equitable, and, after all, that is what we are after. 


MISTAKES AT DIFFERENT VALUES 


When the plumber makes a mistake he charges for it. 

When a lawyer makes a mistake it is just what he wanted, 
because he has a chance to try the case all over again. 

When a carpenter makes a mistake it’s just what he 
expected. 

When a doctor makes a mistake he buries it. 

When a judge makes a mistake it becomes the law of the 
land. 

When a preacher makes a mistake nobody knows the 
difference. 

But when a printer makes a mistake — Good night! 
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fEAUTY, like all emotion, is created 
through an understanding that is psychic 
It would indeed 
be difficult to formulate rules or laws by 
e@ which one might obtain the key to un- 
ZY varied success. Yet such an attempt has 
)) been stubbornly sought. Man in his prog- 
% ress toward accuracy demands fact in all 
that is placed before him. That which can not be definitely 
bound and defined is thereby avoided as futile and worthless. 
But beauty remains an element that constantly bobs up in 
direct opposition to all attempts at efficient formulation. It 
is by no means odd that emotion should respond independently 
of reason; and it is because of this very display of versatility 
that beauty is at all times active and fully responsive to 
stimulation. Perhaps the realization that emotion does not 
act in accordance with rule more adequately clears the prob- 
lem and prepares the student for the difficulties involved. 

In the field of color there is one great advantage in favor 
of the scientist. With his instruments he is equipped to split 
the rays of light and procure facts with mathematical accuracy. 
His problem is merely to define and analyze that which exists. 
For this reason his investigations are comparatively simple. 
But to fathom emotion one finds himself isolated and handi- 
capped at every turn. There are no instruments by which 
beauty may be measured or weighed. There are no formulas 
that offer recipes for the creation of pleasurable emotion. 

This leads us to the fundamental meaning of beauty and 
harmony. Briefly, beauty is that which delights. In this, the 
conclusion must be considered as individual. There can be 
no harmony where displeasure is experienced. Yet similar 
stimulations might at one and the same time be deemed ugly 
as well as beautiful. Thus a combination of red and green 
may be enjoyed by one and detested by another; and this 
display of personal like and dislike greatly complicates the 
problem. 

There is, perhaps, only one satisfactory solution to be 
advanced. The beauty of color and the appreciation of its 
inspiration exists within each individual. One could not go to 
a chart or text and create examples that would scientifically 
comply with emotion. The only satisfying results are those 
which have been actually tried and found successful. The 
appeal of color is more or less identical in all persons. How- 
ever, a great deal depends on the intensity and arrangement of 
the color itself. Brilliant red is attractive. Yet when tinted 
or shaded it loses much of its favor. This is also found true 
if the brilliancy be applied on areas of too great a dimension. 
A red barn might appear enhancing in an environment of 
green foliage. Still one could not definitely accept this as 
beauty and apply similar combinations in the home. A printer 
may find inspiration in the grouping of certain hues. To apply 
this personal choice may or may not be found agreeable by 
others. Also there are other considerations to be included. 
The stimulation of color is subtle. If this advantage be over- 
looked its use might detract instead of add to the appearance. 
It would be difficult to concentrate on a paragraph of words 
if the border and decorations were utilized with banner-like 
effect to divert the attention. More careful and accurate effort 
is necessary. The safest policy to follow is that of investiga- 
tion—to determine by inquiry those combinations found 
most agreeable and impressive. 

The universal appea! of color could hardly be compared to 
that of the other allied arts. This appeal, active in all beings 
regardless of age, necessitates an intimate understanding. An 
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appreciation of the spectrum hues does not require education. 
There is little or no advancement shown in the emotional evo- 
lution of color-sensitiveness. This is due to the inherent love 
for brilliance and splendor that unconsciously finds joy and 
expression in the visualization of hue. Primarily, there is no 
stimulation so keenly excitable as that of sight. And sight is 
mainly predominated by the vast areas of color that surround 
us at every turn. The fundamental joy of it remains a sense 
that is exhibited more or less similarly in all persons. An 
advertiser in utilizing words must take into consideration the 
class which he desires to convince. His results will therefore 
be entirely dependent on the education or ignorance of his 
readers. This same adaption to classes is necessary for ex- 
pression in musical and artistic lines as well. The more igno- 
rant group can not grasp the conceptions of those higher in 
the scale of intellectual perfection. Yet when it comes to 
color we find at our command a factor that is wholly tolerant, 
one that does not demand modification and selection to be 
appreciated. It is not exclusive or reserved for the few. Its 
stimulation is universal, and singularly pronounced. 

In spite of this basic habitude of color there are certain 
restrictions due to association that must be considered. Red, 
for example, is associated with heat. As a color it would there- 
fore lose greatly in distinction were it to be used without 
respect to this characteristic. The same individuality is dis- 
played in all the remaining hues. While this influence of asso- 
ciation may not be prominent, it nevertheless exerts somewhat 
of a modification in our mental perceptions. Blue, red and 
violet are those colors that most appeal, if we consider them 
solely for their intrinsic beauty. Yellow, perhaps, stands low- 
est in the list as an individual hue. The combination of color 
immediately brings up a field more complicated and intricate 
in solution. It would be difficult to list accurately the combi- 
nations most preferred. Opposite hues that greatly contrast 
may be found pleasant by some and disagreeable by others. 
Related hues are perhaps more enjoyable when exhibited 
together. At all events, such application depends upon the 
manner and arrangement in which the colors are placed. 
Beauty is the goal to be attained; and it matters little by 
what method such success be made possible. 

The undoubted advantage of color over the mere use of 
black and white would be impossible to dispute. Perhaps the 
element of form and composition may stimulate beauty inde- 
pendent of hue. For example, the use of the square, circle, 
oval and line that harmoniously conform to our appreciation 
of rhythm and proportion will tend to instil emotions of har- 
mony. Such arrangements, though important in themselves, 
can not be compared with the inspiration obtained through 
the use of color. Actual investigation demonstrates that the 
addition of hue had a definite commercial value measurable 
in dollars. In several instances where groups of people have 
been circularized the results show color to have a decided 
advantage, even though all other elements are the same. Thus 
the addition of color may prove of greater pulling power at a 
ratio of from two to one, as high as ten to one over a similar 
use of black and white. Convincing figures have been com- 
piled that would seem to establish hue as a medium of abso- 
lute necessity. Yet many, in order to economize, omit color 
and sacrifice a grander profit that could easily and economically 
have been obtained. 

There is a human fondness for warm color, especially when 
displayed with numerous variations and modifications. The 
typical example of this will be found in the hues of autumn. 
Summer, with its severe green is very likely to tire and grow 
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monotonous. This same is largely true with all of the colder 
hues. But when great predominances of yellow, orange, red 
and purple are exhibited, there seems to be included an ani- 
mated warmth, so very delightful and satisfying to view. 
Probably our very best examples of artistic achievement will 
be found to conform with this inherent preference. The older 
as well as the newer masters of painting enveloped their work 
in a golden tint; and for this reason selected the season of 
autumn to find inspiration. Yet blue is a greatly favored 
color. Its appeal, however, is not lasting and permanent like 
that of the warmer hues. As with green, it is apparently 
devoid of vibration and intensity. The tranquil severeness of 
these two colors creates a feeling of discomfort and remote- 
ness, especially when involved in large and persistent areas. 
There is a psychological importance in this demonstration. 
Such association and reactionary stimulation makes it difficult 
to establish basic formulas with regard to beauty. Color is 








The plate above proves that contrast is inferior to plain- 
ness, particularly where a distinct and distant visibility 
is essential. 


versatile and promotes sensations greatly dependent on its 
particular adaptation. For purposes of gaining attention, pure 
color can be used, and will be found to excite and attract in 
accordance with its intensity and spontaneous exhilaration. 
However, when hue is confined to a more personal and con- 
stant environment our considerations are similarly adapted. 
And in this the warmer hues are most pleasing. Thus a sign- 
board and calendar should each be planned with this personal 
element in view. The signboard is meant to attract —to 
catch the wayward glance and promote its mission on the 
moment. The calendar is to be placed as a more permanent 
fixture — to be seen again and again, perhaps to be scrutinized 
and admired over a great period of time. In the former in- 
stance severeness and simplicity are more or less essential; 
while in the latter instance a livable and congenial attraction 
is necessary, devoid of monotony and rigid austerity. An 
understanding of color in this sense is of far more importance 
than the endeavor to classify it by limitations of presumed 
constancy. The real glory of color lies in the fact that it is 
inconstant, demanding temperamental care and consideration 
in each of its uses. 

Mellowness in color groupings is an accomplishment not 
easily attained. The somber and delicate softness of a Jap- 
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anese print and the harmonious delicacy obtained by the earlier 
masters have often been sought with a certain amount of suc- 
cess. One method is for the artist to superimpose a tinted 
wash over the entire design. In this way all hues are blended, 
those complementary are dulled, and those analogous are deep- 
ened. The result secured by this method is greatly like looking 
through tinted glass. Each color is modified, making the entire 
effect harmonious. The tint block of the printer can also be 
employed in a similar manner. The use of a solid tint over a 
photograph or line drawing is quite common, especially in the 
endeavor to imitate the mellow quality of an etching. Charm 
results because of the subdued evenness that is brought about. 
This identical procedure may also be adapted to color. Many 
peculiar and remarkable effects are produced by printing a 
delicate tint over a particular design vivid with color. A nat- 
ural scene might thus appear as dawn when tinted with yellow, 
as dusk when tinted with a golden-orange, and as night when 
tinted with blue. A green block can be excellently utilized to 
obtain many weird and uncanny effects. Yellow is perhaps 
the most agreeable and delightful tint to employ. In certain 
instances it will cause the example on which it is used to 
appear as if flooded with a warm light. At any rate, the use 
of a tint is a step toward a greater and more conservative 
beauty, perhaps more refined and dignified, but surely agree- 
able and persuasive. 

While the above discussion takes in the subject of con- 
servative appeal, there is the element of force and power also 
attributable to color. Plainness and severity are to an extent 
necessary when a striking and convincing effect is to be 
secured. It would not do to embody many fine and congealed 
colored masses and expect these to be sorted out and com- 
posed at a glance by the eye. Color has the ability both to 
attract the attention and to delight the intelligence. If the 
main idea is to attract, simplicity would best be adopted. If 
the desire is to inspire, perhaps a carefully determined display 
would more adequately suit. However, both phases are more 
or less involved simultaneously. The perfect example is that 
which catches the eye, pleases the emotion and convinces the 
mind. Color in this relationship will be found endowed with 
much authority. Its charm spontaneously exhilarates and 
lastingly impresses. 

In the use of color there is an element of contrast that 
tends to modify its exact brightness. This is with reference 
to “value”: a term applied to the relationship of hue with 
black and white. We find that when a light color is placed 
next a dark shade it appears lighter in value than it really is. 
A dark hue will also assume a darker value when surrounded 
by a light background. This fact may be classed as an illusion 
of contrast. Deep blue, for example, shows its greatest beauty 
when accompanied by black or some deep shade. If used with 
white it becomes more or less dull and flat. In this we find the 
lighter hues to be best displayed on a ground of high value, and 
the deeper hues on a dark ground. Those intermediate in 
value, such as red and green, do not undergo this apparent 
change and will show to advantage on a dark as well as on a 
light background. This conclusion, however, has reference to 
a background of neutral value, as color would immediately 
include another problem. In many cases such a modification 
can be overcome through the use of an outline which tends to 
isolate each hue. 

The predominating light or illumination in which color is 
visualized should also be considered. Artificial light is in the 
main yellowish in tint. It therefore will mix with the colors 
displayed, resulting in a modified change. Blue and violet, 
which are complementary to yellow, lose in intensity under 
the influence of such a light; while red, orange and green 
remain greatly the same. Perhaps this problem does not con- 
front the printer to such an important degree as it does the 
interior decorator. Yet a dark blue or violet would not be 
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satisfactory on the cover of a theater program; nor would they 
show to advantage on a desk calendar, if we consider the 
average desk to be illuminated artificially. 

Pattern, and its relationship to the eye, involves a study 
that is at once interesting and enlightening. It is a common 
belief that contrast and “ loudness ” are necessarily more vis- 
ible than simplicity. Indeed, perplexity may attract, but it 
also may confuse. The camouflaged ships of the recent war 
could hardly have been designed in a bolder manner. Yet 
this same bruskness has proved its very modesty in disguising 
its appearance to the eye. In such a connection it might be 
said that radicalism in design is, in reality, moderate in per- 
ception. That which is contrasting more or less confuses the 
eye and voids all attempt at correct visualization. 

In the plate herewith reproduced we see a sketch of four 
series of letters. Each group is identical with the other in 
height and proportion. The first line is composed of black 
and white, the second white, the third black, and the fourth 
a deep gray. The background is approximately neutral in 
value. At close observation the first black and white group 
of letters is by far the most contrasting and bold. Yet when 
viewed from a distance of two or more yards this same com- 
bination is found least visible. From a distance the black 
and white group can not be deciphered at all, though the 
remaining three groups are readily distinguishable. This may 
seem peculiar, especially in the instance of the gray letters 
which differ but little in value from the background. From 
this demonstration it can be understood that contrast is 
inferior to plainness, particularly where a distinct and distant 
visibility is essential. The eye when focused on an object 
fiuds it difficult to obtain a clear impression if the design is 
confusing. Camouflage is predominantly based on this fact. 
Even an attempt to imitate the color of sky and water would 
by no means be as satisfactory as a series of bold streaks and 
patches. In our sense of hearing it would be impossible to 
distinguish melody if a loud blare and clamor were to be 
simultaneously sounded. So in design a clearness of impres- 
sion is not possible where confusion is included. 

This same demonstration of pattern is true with color, 
perhaps to a greater degree. Many have marveled at the bold 
display of combined color and design found in nature. The 
butterfly, peacock and tiger are each bedecked in glowing pat- 
tern and hue. But when accommodated to environment this 
same brilliancy acts as a safeguard to disguise. The peacock 
when exhibited in unnatural surroundings stands out with 
startling clearness. In its natural abode of foliage this same 
intricacy becomes its protection. The neck is blue, and seen 
from below it blends with the sky. The green and brown 
upper-body mingles with the hues of the ground. The tail, 
with its manifold colors, becomes absorbed in the surrounding 
shrubs, flowers, tree trunks, ground and leaves. Its head is 
equipped with a blue-green crest to conceal its contour when 
it moves. On each cheek is a bare white patch which tends to 
“cut a hole” in the bird’s head. From this remarkable in- 
stance of brilliant protective coloration we can readily appre- 
ciate the value of simplicity to vision. Of course, the element 
of environment has some influence. But in the main it can 
adequately be contended that plainness, not intricacy, will 
effect a more clear and distinguishable visibility. 

From a commercial standpoint, outlined letters, checkered 
borders, patterned designs, and so on, are detrimental, except, 
perhaps, when adapted to close vision. Especially will such 
intricacy be found inefficient in posters and signboards. They 
require severe and simple masses — brilliant in themselves, if 
so desired, but not congealed or complicated. 

Thus we find beauty handicapped to a certain degree due 
to various characteristics of our physical makeup. But while 
these limitations exist, by no means does it indicate that the 
process of emotional stimulation is bounded. There is a ver- 
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satility of color that delights and exhilarates to untold degrees 
depending on the originality and ability that is employed. And 
if a proper understanding of the physical problems is accom- 
plished, the emotional and inspirational phases may then be 
developed and extended to heights at present unrealized. 


SIMPLE METHOD OF LOCKING GAGE PINS 


By Donatp A. Hampson 


The styles of gage pins are legion and each has its par- 
tisans; in fact, the kind of work done in the shop has a good 
deal to do with the pin that works best. In spite of designs 
that are intended to facilitate adjusting and those that are to 
prevent slipping when once set, a great deal of time is spent in 
adjusting and readjusting; for the pins do slip. With green 
and indifferent labor, the slipping of a pin often spoils the 
biggest part of a run. If the properly adjusted pin could be 
permanently fastened to the tympan, much worry would be 
removed from the foreman’s lot and a great deal of time would 
be saved. 

One firm, which has to depend largely on help trained in 
the plant for the hand-feeding of job presses, has found that 
the simplest form of single-tongue gage pin is the best for its 
purpose. It is easily inserted and readily adjusted until the 
sheet centers properly on the form. Then, to lock the pin 
against the heroic treatment of rough-and-ready feeders, seal- 
ing wax is dropped on the tail end of the pin. This is simple 
and quick, and it has been found extremely reliable. 


THE FUNCTION OF DECORATION 
By Haywoop H. Hunt 


Decoration unwisely applied is a menace to correct typog- 
raphy. Intelligently applied, it will greatly enhance the 
appearance and add interest to the design, the full value of 
which can hardly be estimated. More designs fail of effec- 
tiveness because of being overdecorated than by being una- 
dorned. While severity must ever be avoided, a plain design 
of type lines is preferable to one where the decoration has 
been carried to the extreme and where it subordinates the 
type matter. The message conveyed is the important thing, 
and anything that tends to weaken it should be decried. In- 
versely, any means of adding attractiveness, and thereby effec- 
tiveness, is most desirable. No particular rule can be laid 
down governing the extent of decoration. 

William Morris, the master craftsman of modern times, 
said: “ Have nothing in your home that you do not know to 
be useful, or believe to be beautiful.” This same principle 
should govern in typographic design, and good judgment as to 
appropriateness must be exercised in each printed message of 
whatsoever nature. 

Spacing was studied as an art in the early days of printing. 
After typesetting machines were introduced, a period of inex- 
cusable carelessness prevailed with respect to this feature of 
printing. Too many compositors had drifted into an unwar- 
ranted practice of putting three-em spaces between words, and 
then adding more space in justifying lines instead of thin 
spacing, with the result that most type lines were too widely 
spaced. 

Attention to details, in printing as in other lines, is neces- 
sary to success.—The Pi-Box, bulletin of San Francisco Bay 
Cities Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 
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I woutp ask three simple things of one who wants to get 
on. I would ask him to improve his speech, to improve his 
manners and to improve his standards of taste— Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 
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By G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Community Service and the Newspaper Man 

How much personal community work should the news- 
paper man be expected to do? ‘This question came to us 
recently, and when we pondered over it there loomed up many 
phases of the question as well as many interesting side issues. 

The writer has for years been advocating that in the coun- 
try field, especially, the newspaper man should expect to be- 
come the head and center of community interests and develop- 
ment — that around his newspaper and himself should circle 
the entire procession of community affairs. As the newspaper 
publisher is able with tact and good judgment to bring about 
needed enterprises in the community, and help to provide valu- 
able entertainment and promote beneficial features, so the 
community will habitually look to him and to his paper as 
important and necessary. But — 

One county seat publisher we know is the head of many 
things in his community and secretary of the rest. Church, 
clubs, chamber of commerce, fair board, park commission, 
library board, local building and loan association, the country 
club — all these and more claim his membership. On Armis- 
tice day, Fourth of July, Christmas tree decoration, harvest 
festival and other committees he is expected to serve and do 
a great deal of work without any pay, and at the same time 
he is expected to give free publicity to all these affairs because 
he is a part of the organization working in them. If he has a 
printing plant, there is a mere chance that he will get some 
lucrative printing in the shape of bills, catalogues, menus, pre- 
mium lists, or something of that sort — and some kick-backs 
if he happens to make a greater charge for such things than 
Aunt Sally Swags or Banker Peanut happens to think he should. 

A daily newspaper publisher and manager in a city of 
150,000 recently stated that he gives an average of three hours 
every day of his life to civic enterprises. He is called upon 
to organize and promote, to solicit and help, to influence and 
beg for hundreds of matters that appeal to the community in 
whole or in part. He has ability and influence, and the people 
know it. His energy is unlimited and his good nature strained 
to the breaking point when such matters thrust themselves on 
him to the detriment of his own business. 

In politics some newspaper men revel like seals in cold 
water, and work their heads off for the mere love and excite- 
ment of the game — for some other fellow. When he turns 
his own head toward the pie counter, however, often the pub- 
lisher finds there is no such cooperation and help for him. To 
our mind this is a good thing, if the newspaper man sees it 
before he gets into the game for himself. Until a newspaper 
man has become mature in years and has accumulated a com- 
petency there is more danger than glory in aspiring to political 
honors. True, in one case such a man did come into the 
presidency of the United States, but it killed him. A governor 
of a great western state has tasted the sweet air of the moun- 
tain tops of political preferment, and has traveled almost all 


Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


over the world on political and civic missions of honor and 
fame. Now he is back at home working as he worked when 
he began his career, trying to rebuild his newspaper, which 
suffered because of lack of attention during his absence. It 
has come high, but he enjoyed it because he was fitted to 
enjoy it. 

And again we get back to the question: How much per- 
sonal community work should a newspaper man be expected 
to do? 

An influential and progressive county publisher we know 
replied that as far as he is concerned he intends to tell the 
public he represents that they can not “ ride” him any longer. 
He has carried their load a long time and made good headway, 
but he can not figure where it has paid him as well as if he 
had let somebody else do much of that work while he attended 
to his own business. 

It might be summed up and answered in just that way — 
that to a certain point the newspaper man may well lend his 
aid and influence toward the good things that are being pro- 
jected in his community, keep in touch with such affairs, and 
give advice, but refuse to be ridden as the goat. He should 
possibly join the ancient and honorable order of sidesteppers, 
whose members he has known and mingled with so long, but 
whose secrets he has never fully comprehended till now. The 
community may appreciate self-sacrifice and service more if 
there is not so much of it, and may come to have a different 
view of the business of newspapering when the interests repre- 
sented come in at the front door and speak through the wicket 
of the business office. 

We may have to revise our theories of community service 
by the newspaper man, if not the newspaper, for looking back 
over the years of such service we can not now find tablets to 
our memory for having ruined a good suit of clothes in pulling 
off a firemen’s tournament, nor for making up personally a 
deficit where some poor laborer shoveled some dirt or hauled 
the merry-go-round, while all we did was to put in days and 
days of time and energy and donate pages of newspaper space 
to making Rome howl. 


Postage Increases to Hit All Newspapers 


It seems that regardless of all protests the newspapers of 
this country are to be subjected to a considerable increase in 
postage rates — probably an addition of one cent a pound over 
the present rates on such newspapers as are mailed to points 
outside the county of publication. This increase is to be 
effective in the first and second zones, which were exempted 
from increase in the last postage raise. To the average coun- 
try newspaper this will not be such a vital matter, but it will 
be a vital matter if those who are contending for more postage 
from the common newspapers that have been enjoying liberal 
second-class rates work in amendments that will take away 
the right of free postage for weekly papers within the counties 
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in which they are published. There is a chance that such 
amendments will be presented, for the big magazines are not 
concerning themselves much about the smaller newspapers of 
the country. It is not true, however, that all the weekly papers 
published in the smaller towns and county seats have been 
given free-in-county postage. When such papers are delivered 
to postoffices where there are letter carriers, then the news- 
papers are subjected to the cent a pound rate. And this same 
rate applies to all rural routes out of such postoffices. Prob- 
ably a third of all the weekly newspapers are therefore paying 
a cent a pound for most of their circulation within the coun- 
ties where they are published. It is unfair and misleading 
for those interested in making it appear otherwise to claim 
that so much of the postal losses are due to this free-in-county 
circulation, and it is to be hoped the newspapers will have 
spokesmen who can present this fact to the statesmen who 
are now insisting upon adding to the burden carried by such 
papers. Semiweeklies, triweeklies and small dailies have their 
own carriers in most towns in which they are published and 
then pay the usual pound rate on all rural routes and to other 
postoffices within their counties. 


Warm Up to Your Business Patrons 

First of January collections are always an interesting and 
a hopeful proposition with all newspapers. It is a general 
clean-up time on book accounts, and everybody gets a bill for 
everything on the books. 

But do we give this annual clean-up time the proper atten- 
tion, and endeavor to analyze our field and prepare to make it 
better by what we may bring out in the first of the year 
roundup? In other words, are we sending out some cold- 
blooded, unfeeling, unthinking bill collector — man or girl — 
and raking in all the cash and checks we can get hold of in the 
shortest possible time, with a stereotyped “ Thank you” and 
a run out of the business man’s office, leaving him to think, 
“ Well, they are sure after the money whether I have any- 
thing to say about the business or not ”’? 

Many proprietors of newspapers and printing plants do not 
like the job of collecting, and refuse to do it at any time. 
They say they can hire cheap help to do it and have it over 
with. But is it over with when done by cheap help? Isn’t it 
possible that a bad taste may be left by such help — or at 
least a feeling that the business man has not had a chance to 
consider the business thus paid for and the business in pros- 
pect for the next year? 

A study of the situation may be made by the newspaper 
business office, from a psychological standpoint, possibly with 
a good deal of profit. Suppose each case is analyzed sep- 
arately. Those that are known to stand all right and need no 
attention may be passed by, but there may be a business doing 
two or three thousand dollars’ worth of advertising in a year 
where the manager needs to be visited. Then follow the bill 
collector around to see him. It might be well to plan the best 
hour of the day to do this, when the manager may have time 
to stop and visit a little, when he may relish a fresh cigar and 
stop for a smoke. Then get at him with a question as to how 
business has been the past year. If he has anything on his 
mind concerning the newspaper it can be brought out in a few 
minutes, and a friendly interest may be shown in this adver- 
tiser that will stick with him and be appreciated by him all 
the year. 

It may be that some small and indifferent advertiser has 
just been presented with a bill and has paid it with a grouch. 
The collector can feel it when they are that way. Here is 
another place for a visit from the proprietor or head office man 
of the newspaper at an opportune time. He may need special 
study and cultivation, but you can never accomplish that 
through a routine bill collector sent around on a hurry-up 
scramble for all the coin in sight. Often such an advertiser 
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will open up and give you some lead on which you can work 
the next year to make him a better advertiser, on which your 
advertising solicitors may work to get his copy in better shape, 
and on which bills may be collected without the grouchy 
feeling. 

There is no time like the first of the year to make a gen- 
eral line-up of all the business in your town, and to promote 
the best understanding and the feeling with your patrons that 
you are interested in their welfare as much as in your own, 
and that you propose to codperate with them all the way 
through. They tell it to the other fellow, and the stream of 
good will widens and flows along smoother for it. 


Observations 
We hear Ford car dealers very often complain that while 
they have to pay $3 a car toward advertising, they do not get 
that amount of advertising in their own community papers. 
Probably the advertising is going on all right, but it is not 
speeding up the sale of cars very much for the local dealer 
who pays for it unless it is done in his home press. 





Making false circulation claims for the purpose of secur- 
ing advertising will not be a popular sport with many news- 
papers in the future, since a court has held that a newspaper 
can not enforce an advertising contract or payment for such 
contract if it is proved that the newspaper does not have the 
circulation claimed. In another case a publisher was found 
guilty of using the mails to defraud when it was proved that 
he actually circulated less than half the number of papers he 
guaranteed. 





State press associations will quite generally have their 
annual conventions during the month of February. It seems 
to be the generally accepted time for getting together and 
having real business sessions. Nebraska, Wisconsin and Iowa 
associations are all announcing their programs now, and others 
have already been held or are in progress. Organization to 
protect and promote the newspaper business has done wonders 
in helping publishers to meet the acute situations that have 
developed in the past ten years. 





It has finally been decided that the fortieth annual con- 
vention of the National Editorial Association will be held in 
Richmond, Virginia, June 24, 25 and 26, 1925. An interesting 
and unusual itinerary covering places and events in that vicin- 
ity is planned. Delegates will mobilize at Washington, D. C., 
on Sunday, June 21. On the 22d they will visit Mount Vernon 
and the tomb of George Washington, also the historic town of 
Alexandria. On June 23 the party will take in Fredericksburg 
and the battlefields, and the next day remain in Richmond 
for the first day of the convention. Side trips from Rich- 
mond will be taken on the 26th, with a visit to Yorktown and 
Williamsburg on Saturday, the 27th. For ten days thereafter 
the editorial party will proceed from place to place, noting 
the beauties and historical interest of many places, with the 
last day at Harper’s Ferry and Charlestown and thence to 
Washington again to disband. The program for the conven- 
tion proper is not yet given out. 





Consolidation and gradual elimination of German-lan- 
guage newspapers in this country, which has been going on 
since the war, received a great impetus recently in the con- 
solidation of the publications of the Westlicher Herold Pub- 
lishing Company, of Winona, Minnesota, the publications of 
the Brumder Company, Milwaukee, and the publications of 
the Freie Presse Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. The three 
farm papers of these companies will be consolidated into one 
big farm paper to be known as the Haus and Bauernfreund and 
National Farmer. The German weekly newspapers involved 
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will be hereafter issued as the America-Herald. All will be 
issued from the splendid plant of the Leicht Press, at Winona, 
Minnesota, and it is stated they will use forty carloads of 
print paper a year, with an annual pay roll of $300,000. The 
new concern will do a yearly business of over a million dollars. 


The New York Times has just recently issued a forty- 
eight-page booklet which is the third edition of ‘“‘ Where the 
New York Times Is Distributed.” This book is remarkable 
in the information given for the benefit of the public and more 
especially advertisers, presenting a complete detailed statement 
of the wide circulation of this great newspaper. 

The circulation of the Times, daily and Sunday, in the 
fifty-mile trading zone of New York city, is illustrated by a 
map which accompanies tabulated figures of the sale of the 
Times in the city and nearby districts. Tabulation of cities 
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and towns in which fifteen or more copies of the Times are 
sold indicates that 1,471 communities buy 109,844 copies of 
the daily edition, and 303,000 copies of the Sunday edition. 
The latest total figures at the time the book went to press, 
Thursday, October 9, 1924, was 364,800 copies of the daily, 
and of the Sunday issue, October 12, 589,000 copies. The book 
shows that the New York Times has a greater circulation 
in foreign countries than any other newspaper published in 
the United States — to Canada, 10,000 copies; to South Amer- 
ica, 690 copies; to Mexico, 925 copies. China takes 195 
copies, Japan 265. The Times is read in ninety foreign coun- 
tries and in 2,161 counties of the 3,066 counties in the United 
States. It is stated in recent trade papers that the Times 
employs 2,200 people, and that the cost of producing the paper 
is $40,000 a day, which illustrates better than maps what an 
enormous business one of the world’s greatest newspapers is. 


Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 
By J. L. Frazier 


The Sentinel, Winston-Salem, North Carolina.—The two-page spread for 
Gilmer’s store (your issue of November 28) is nicely handled, a very good 
example of the characteristic style of department-store display advertising. 

Artesia Advocate, Artesia, New Mexico.— We compliment you sincerely on 
the general excellence of your November 11 issue. We note with interest the 
fact that all lines of the hand-set decks in news headings fill the column 
width. While this is, of course, better than to have the lines shorter and 
irregular, the style is not so good looking as the conventional drop heads are 
when lines are maintained at the proper length. The decided variations in 
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A clever and novel style of illustration, a sort of Ben Day vignette on the 
silhouette figures, characterizes this advertisement, one of a series by the 
advertising agency of Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York city. 


word spacing sometimes noticeable do not look well, but to prepare heads of 
this character which would permit perfect spacing between words would entail 
considerable work, more than we consider such headings are worth. Printing is 
excellent; the advertisements are well arranged and quite effectively displayed. 

Lassen Mail, Susanville, California-— Our compliments are extended on 
the excellence of your special Christmas edition, on which the outside folio, 
or cover, is printed in green and red, and on smooth paper. Despite some 
mixing of type faces, often unrelated, the advertisements are high grade, par- 
ticularly in view of their carefully balanced arrangement and good whiting out. 
We also appreciate the fact that they are pyramided on all pages. 





Patchogue Advance, Patchogue, New York.— While the printing on your 
issue for December 11 is uniform we consider there is a little too much ink, 
as the copy we received is not clean. First-page makeup is interesting, 
although there is some irregularity in the length of the large hand-set lines 
in news headings. Advertisements are unusually well arranged, although there 
are more decorative borders than we consider desirable, especially in considera- 
tion of the appearance of the paper. 

Smithfield Herald, Smithfield, North Carolina~-The newspaper’s name 
plate at the top of the first page is badly worn, and we are sure a new logotype 
would be a good investment. The first page is well arranged and there is a 
pleasing variety among the headings, which makes an interesting, spicy appear- 
ance. Just a little too much ink was used in printing, and the paper has not 
come through as clean as it should. Advertisements are well arranged, and 
in a simple manner, but there is too much mixing of unrelated faces. We 
suggest that you use plain rule borders throughout your paper. 

Sac County Bulletin, Sac City, lowa.— Why repeat the name of the paper 
under the conventional head on the first page, where, in connection with the 
date, the town and state should be named? We had to look up some of the 
advertisements to find where your paper is published. Nowhere on the first 
page, except possibly in the small body type, is the name of your city given. 
The printing is excellent and the advertisements are wholly satisfactory, 
although we wish plain-rule borders had been used throughout in place of some 
of the checkerboard and other unit borders. 

Oberlin Tribune, Oberlin, Ohio.—There are too many large headings on the 
first page of your November 21 issue, and in many of the larger headlines, 
word-spacing is too wide and irregular, a fault that is pronounced on account 
of their size. The printing is excellent and, if it were not for the fact that 
the abominable extra-condensed “ gothic ’’ type is so frequently used for dis- 
play the advertisements would be on a par with the print. Some of the adver- 
tisements displayed in Caslon are unusually good. 

Otago Daily Times, Dunedin, New Zealand.— Since you have asked our 
opinion as to the merit of the advertising display especially, we will not go 
into other features, particularly since we are not in sympathy with the practice 
of British newspapers in filling their first pages with classified advertising. 
Better by far, display advertising on the first page than this sort of matter, 
which people will look for. Why publishers in Australia, New Zealand and 
other British dominions do not adopt the better plan of featuring important 
news items on the first page is beyond the comprehension of the writer. We 
are glad the features for which our correspondent is responsible — the advertise- 
ments—are well handled, for it is far more pleasant for us to hand out bouquets 
rather than lemons. 

Mosinee Times, Mosinee, Wisconsin.— First page makeup on your issue 
for November 5 is very good indeed. The headings in the lower part of the 
page, however, are somewhat too weak, and the larger lines of the main decks 
in them are too short, as a rule. The proper length for lines in a head set 
after the manner of these is about four-fifths the width of the column. When 
they are only half, or less than half, as long as the column is wide the open 
space looks bad. Most of all, there should be an approximate equality in the 
length of related lines in headings, in order that the effect will be symmetrical 
and orderly. Though somewhat uneven in places, the print is nevertheless very 
good. While advertisements are good as a rule there is too great a tendency 
to use heavy borders, which, generally speaking, should not be heavier in 
tone than the type. 

Detroit Record, Detroit, Minnesota.— Printing is very fine indeed; in fact, 
all through, we characterize the Record as a good paper. The practice of hav- 
ing large headings at the top of every column on the first page is not a good 
cne, because these heads do not provide the required contrast necessary to make 
them stand out. If there are to be heads at the top of each column, there should 
be large and small ones in alternate columns... Advertisements are excellent, 
and one of the reasons for it is the fact that few styles of type are used and 
that in almost very case where different ones are used together they are quite 
harmonious. About the only recommendation we have to make — aside from 
the matter already referred to—-is that advertisements be consistently pyra- 
mided throughout the paper, as they are on some of the pages. This will give 
the paper an effect of order and will improve its already good looks. 
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Newark Courier, Newark, New York.— An interesting first page character- 
izes your issue for December 11, although we believe a better and more sym- 
metrical pattern could have been made of the headings. Advertisments are 
generally well arranged and displayed, but the use of extended and extra- 
extended type in some of them where the space does not suggest the need of 
odd shapes — if, indeed, it ever does — detracts materially from the appearance 
and, therefore, from the effectiveness of many of them. Too heavy a body of 
ink was carried in printing the paper, and this fact also detracts from the 
advertisements, as well as from the paper on the whole. Plain rules would be 
far better as border than any of the unit lino. borders used, most of which 
suggest a lack of unity and, so, do not adequately frame the advertisements. 

Wayne Herald, Wayne, Nebraska.— We have always considered your paper 
one of the best that comes to this desk. Printing on your December 11 issue is 
excellent. The news heads in Bodoni give the paper an appearance of distinc- 
tion and attractiveness that is unusual, and impossible with any of the con- 
ventional head-letter type faces. Advertisements average better than those of 
the great majority of small-city papers; in fact, they are among the best, if 
not the best, appearing in any paper we receive. Caslon light and medium, 
with some of the bolder face occasionally used, for the major display of adver- 
tisements gives an effect of homogeneity that is pleasing in comparison with 
papers wherein dozens of faces are not infrequently found in the advertis- 
ing display. In just one respect is there opportunity for pronounced, needed 
improvement. The advertisements ought to be pyramided. It is indeed regret- 
table to find a large three-column advertisement in the upper right-hand corner 
of the page, with none or only small ones in the lower part, in a paper otherwise 
so fine. We are reproducing an especially interesting two-page spread filled 
with cards of various local business concerns. 

Thurman News, Thurman, Iowa.— While a little pale, the presswork is 
very good on your issue of December 10. The news heads on the first page 
are somewhat smaller than is desirable, especially in view of the possibilities 
larger headlines would offer in the way of making the paper appear interesting. 
The effect of the page would also be better if the three-column illustration of 
Old Saint Nick were in the second, third and fourth columns instead of in the 
lower right-hand corner of the page. Balance would be better in the position 
we suggest. In so far as arrangement and display are concerned, the advertise- 
ments are satisfactory, but the practice of setting the bulk of body matter in 
capitals in order to avail yourself of the advantage of the machine is unfortu- 
nate. The appearance of large blocks of capitals is not pleasing, and, further- 
more, capitals are difficult to read. Spacing is also often very bad, especially 
between words in these groups of capitals. If you would harness the advan- 
tage of the machine for advertisement composition, by all means obtain a set 
of mats for type of sufficient size in lower-case. Again, ornamental borders 
are used too extensively, especially as best effects in advertisements, as well 
as in the paper as a whole, result from the use of plain rules. 








a special two-page advertisemen 
nature, with a real idea back of them, are great stuff for any publisher who would increase his revenue among small-space advertisers. 








in which numerous local advertisers share the space. Advertisements of this 





Newark Journal, Newark, Arkansas.—Your special Christmas advertising 
issue, printed on yellow paper, is nicely handled. The printing is very good, and 
the advertisements, compared with the general run of those found in small- 
town papers, are excellent. They indicate good judgment of display values 
and appreciation of the advantages of careful, balanced distribution of white 
space. In just one major respect is there reason for adverse criticism, and 
that is regarding the placing of advertisements on the different pages. They 
seem to have been placed with the idea of getting as much reading matter as 
possible adjacent to them instead of making the appearance of the pages 
pleasing and to suit the convenience of readers. If the heading of the Oil 
Trough advertisement were in larger type so as to more nearly match the 
proportions of the space, and also centered, the effect would be much better. 
The really bad fault with this advertisement, however, is the heavy rule, placed 
without reason or purpose just above the signature, which is too large in rela- 
tion to the other display. A signature should not be the largest display in an 
advertisement; the feature that is most likely to interest readers should be 
given greatest prominence. If you will read other paragraphs of this depart- 
ment you will find additional points that apply to your paper, but space does 
not permit us to repeat them here. 

Hartford Times, Hartford, Wisconsin.— Your twenty-four-page special 
edition of December 12 is in most respects excellent. The outstanding feature 
is the presswork, which is clean and even, with just the right amount of ink. 
First-page makeup is interesting. The heads are well arranged, although they 
do net form a perfectly symmetrical pattern, which, of course, is not always 
possible. The proper handling of the news is more important than adherence 
to a perfect predetermined arrangement. What is really faulty can easily be 
corrected. We refer to the irregularity in the length of the lines in news head- 
ings. The one at the top of the first column is very poorly arranged. The 
first line is about the right length, although the standard might be better 
longer; one of the other hand-set lines is full, and the third almost full, and, 
as you can see, the contour of the three lines is awkward and inartistic as a 
result. The lines of the heading in the third column are too short; those of 
the heading at the top of the last column are approximately right. If you 
would write your heads with the idea of having a given proper number of 
characters in a line, ten in this case, all the heads would look we] and the 
appearance of the paper would be greatly improved. Advertisements are well 
arranged and satisfactorily displayed in most cases, but a number of them lack 
effectiveness and attractiveness because of the extra-condensed block letter 
used for display. This face is altogether out of place except in news headlines, 
where the limited space seems to justify their use. We do not like to see 
large blocks of advertising body matter set wholly in capitals. You doubtless 
did this because it was considered desirable to use the machine and the lower- 
case of the machine type face appeared too small. Capitals in mass are diffi- 
cult to read, also unattractive 
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Government Printed Envelopes Assailed 


By Martin HEIR 


HE latest development in the opposition to 
government interference with the printing 
industry has taken the form of a bill to be 
introduced in Congress, making it unlawful 
for the postoffice department to print or 
to have printed for general sale stamped 

oy envelopes with a corner card bearing the 

4 name and address of the sender, or, in 

other words, the so-called government printed envelope. The 
committee sponsoring the bill is headed by George K. Horn, 
of Baltimore, a former president of the United Typothete of 

America. Other members of the committee are: Ross P. 
Andrews, representing the National Paper Trade Association, 
vice-chairman and treasurer; Charles R. Stevenson, Bureau 
of Envelope Manufacturers, secretary; R. D. Bertschy, repre- 
senting independent envelope manufacturers; Wallace Odell, 
chairman, Legislative Committee, National Editorial Associa- 
tion; A. B. Lewis, representing Lithographers’ Codperative 
Association; C. H. Prickitt, representing Association of Manu- 
facturing Bank and Commercial Stationers. The proposed bill 
reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., that from and after June 30, 1925, it shall be 
unlawful for the postoffice department or any officer, head of 
bureau or chief of division thereof, to print or have printed on 
stamped envelopes, directions giving the name of an individual, 
firm or company, or any number of any postoffice box or drawer 
or any street number or the name of any building to which it shall 
be returned if uncalled for or undelivered: Provided, that this shall 
not apply to those stamped envelopes printed with a return card 
left blank as to name, address, box, drawer, street number or build- 
ing and which only gives the name of the town, city, with the state, 
district or territory. Provided further, that after June 30, 1925, 
it shall be unlawful for the postoffice department, or any officer, 
head of bureau or chief of division thereof, to make or have made 
any envelopes with postage stamps printed or embossed thereon, 
except as authorized by the foregoing provision of this act. 

Government competition with the private citizen in his 
everyday business was never intended when the fathers 
planned the republic. Nor has it ever since been given official 
sanction of law. Rather, a law adopted as an emergency mea- 
sure has been stretched and interpreted to give an implied 
sanction to such competition, added to from time to time by 
overzealous postmasters who were anxious to increase the busi- 
ness of their respective postoffices. But it has never been law. 

According to William H. Lamar, counsel for the committee 
sponsoring the bill, government stamped envelopes were orig- 
inally devised to permit letters to be carried outside of the 
mails by private express, steamboat, stage coach, etc., and at 
the same time permit the government to collect postage charges 
therefor. For a number of years before the passage of that 
act (the Act of 1853), there had been in force a federal statute 
which made it a criminal offense for letters to be carried out- 
side of the mails on post routes, but as the postal facilities on 
some routes were not adequate, large sums were frequently 
paid to have important letters carried outside of the mails, 
resulting in the indictment of numerous individuals for viola- 
tion of this law, commonly called the “ express statute.” 

The purpose of the act of 1853 was to permit such letters 
to be carried outside of the mails so long as the government 
received the ordinary postage thereon. The direct effect of 
the Act of 1853 was to obviate the necessity for numerous crim- 
inal prosecutions. The envelope with the postage stamp em- 
bossed thereon is the only means which has ever been devised 
to insure safety to the government revenues. 





The original purpose of the return card on envelopes of 
any character was to save work in the dead-letter office, by 
permitting misaddressed letters to be returned from the office 
of address direct to the sender without the necessity of their 
passing through the dead-letter office. The placing of the return 
card on envelopes was authorized by the Act of 1862, and for 
the first few years most of these return cards were written on 
the outside of the envelopes, whether plain or stamped, with 
pen and ink. No government stamped envelopes carrying 
printed return cards were issued until about 1866, and this 
was done without any additional legislation on the subject. 
It was done in the execution of an administrative policy in an 
effort to decrease the work of the dead-letter office. 

Stamped envelopes with the address of the sender printed 
in blank serve all the purposes which Congress had in view in 
the passage of both the acts of 1853 and 1862. However, the 
stamp division of the postoffice department has seized upon the 
opportunity presented to build up a mammoth envelope busi- 
ness, of both printed and plain envelopes, and is endeavoring 
to effect a government monopoly in the manufacture and sale 
of envelopes of certain qualities and sizes. 

The nine or ten million government stamped envelopes 
issued and sold every day are, as a matter of fact, purchased 
by banks, insurance companies and other large business con- 
cerns, who do not buy these envelopes for the purpose of 
sending letters outside of the mails, and if they could not get 
the government printed return card on such envelopes, business 
reasons would dictate that they would have printed their own 
return card on such envelopes as they use. The only reason 
which causes them to buy the government stamped envelope 
is that they buy at the cost price to the government, which 
of course means ruinous competition with the envelope manu- 
facturers and printers. It also means a concentration of the 
printing at the establishment of the envelope contractor at 
Dayton, Ohio, to the detriment of the printers throughout the 
country. It also means that the manufacturers of this class 
of envelope paper must sell to the stamped-envelope contractor 
or have little or no market for his product, and that the ink- 
makers and others who furnish materials which go into the 
ordinary manufacture of envelopes and the printing thereon 
lose their market to the extent that the envelope business is 
monopolized by the government. 

According to a copy of “ Postal Information,” tenth edi- 
tion, issued by Postmaster-General Hubert Work and dated 
July, 1922, the charge for one thousand printed and stamped 
envelopes, size 634, is $21.92, representing an increase of 20 
cents over the charge made for the regular unprinted two-cent 
stamped envelopes. Consequently, all competition is shut off. 

This may not mean anything to the big-city printer, to be 
sure. But to the printers and publishers of the smaller towns, 
where every order counts, it’s a matter of consequence. Edi- 
tor John W. Riley, of the Rush Springs (Okla.) Record, says: 
“Practically every business and professional man in this town 
buys his envelopes through the postoffice, and consequently 
this office loses a tidy sum every month that would otherwise 
come into the coffers of the Rush Springs Record.” 

This may be a narrow or possibly also a selfish way of 
looking at the matter; but the fact remains that the govern- 
ment has gone into direct competition with its own citizens, 
the taxpayers, who are helping defray the expenses of the 
government, thus trying to defeat its very purpose; because 
if such competition should become general there would be no 
taxpayers and consequently no government. 








/ 


There have from time to time been different attempts 
made to curb this government competition. During 1922 and 
1923 quite a number of local typothetes went on record as 
opposed to the practice. For instance, the Typothete of 
Washington resolved that “ we hereby record our belief in 
and support of ‘American individualism’ as against govern- 
ment monopoly and any movement, act, or practice which 
tends toward the socialistic nationalization of industry.” It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that all these forces now will back the 
proposed bill to the limit. 

At the suggestion of one of his constituents, Congressman 
William P. Connery, of Massachusetts, recently wrote to the 
postmaster-general requesting full information in regard to 
the sale of printed envelopes by the government in competition 
with the regular trade. As Mr. New’s answer explains the 
position of the postoffice department in the matter, it is printed 
in full below: 

Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of the 30th ultimo, trans- 
mitting one from Frank W. Penniman, publisher of the Peabody 
Enterprise, Peabody, Massachusetts, and requesting full informa- 
tion with respect to the furnishing of embossed stamped envelopes 
by the department for sale to the public, for the purpose of making 
a reply to Mr. Penniman, whose letter is herewith returned. 

In reply I beg to state that embossed stamped envelopes are 
provided for by law and have been furnished for a period of sev- 
enty years. In furnishing these envelopes the department feels 
that it does not compete with private enterprise, for the reason that 
they are manufactured by a private concern. Proposals are sent 
to manufacturers of envelopes, printers, etc., for the purpose of 
bidding on the contract when entered into. The present company 
which obtained this contract under competitive bidding employs 
linotype operators, proofreaders, pressmen, machine operators, and 
all sorts of skilled and unskilled labor allied with the printing trade. 
Therefore, while the department furnishes the envelopes, at the 
same time private enterprise performs the work connected there- 
with. I will further state that the envelopes are a useful postal 
facility, and while their postage value is only about ten per cent 
of the entire postal receipts, nevertheless they have been exceed- 
ingly advantageous to the department in that they inaugurate the 
policy of placing the name and address of the sender on mail mat- 
ter. This alone has resulted in a large saving to the taxpayers of 
the country by increasing the efficiency of the postal service. 

The printing of the embossed envelopes is also provided for by 
law (Act of Congress approved July 26, 1906, 34th Statutes-at- 
large, chapter 3546, page 476), which reads: 

“No envelope shall be sold by the government containing any 
lithographing or engraving, nor any printing nor advertisement 
except a printed request to return the letter to the writer.” 

Under this statute the printing furnished by the department is 
limited to a request to return with the purchaser’s name, local 
address, postoffice, county and state. Advertising matter and dis- 
play printing are excluded, and, if desired, must be done by local 
printers at the expense of the purchaser of the envelopes. The 
department constantly refuses orders for envelopes to be printed 
with advertisements, and advises the would-be purchasers that such 
printing must be done by local printers. 

In this connection I may state that the department has a monop- 
oly only with respect to letter mail. Therefore it competes with 
private enterprise in conducting the special services such as the 
postal-savings system, the postal money-order system, and also in 
transporting parcels. This competition, of course, has resulted in 
complaints from those engaged in performing these services. Com- 
plaints have also reached the department that the government 
transports newspapers free in the county of publication. Thus 
you will see that complaints come, all basing them on just grounds 
as seen from their respective viewpoints. I am quite sure you will 
agree that the public would not permit the department to discon- 
tinue the special services above mentioned and it does not con- 
template disturbing the free-in-county circulation of newspapers. 
Therefore, it would be inconsistent to take piecemeal action by 
discontinuing the furnishing of embossed stamped envelopes. Par- 
ticularly is this true since all the work in connection with the 
furnishing of stamped envelopes is performed by private enter- 
prise, as above stated. 
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WORLD’S BIGGEST FORCE 


Col. Robert R. McCormick, co-editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, was one of fourteen speakers at the sixth conference 
on church publicity recently held under the auspices of the 
Chicago Church Federation. Desirable advertising for the 
suburban church, the downtown church and the residential city 
church was discussed. 

In addition to Colonel McCormick’s address, others who 
spoke directly on the newspaper were Edward R. Mahoney, 
city editor of the Chicago American, and J. B. Wootan, 
eighteen years a newspaper man, founder of the publicity 
department of the Presbyterian Church. 

“*TLying journalists,’ ‘leaders of public opinion,’ ‘ subsi- 
dized press,’ ‘ organs of enlightenment,’ ‘ commercialized news- 
papers,’ are some of the terms applied to my calling,” Colonel 
McCormick began. “ No other business gives rise to so much 
dispute. No other engenders so much warmth. Newspapers 
are the most familiar objects of the present day, newspaper 
men the most mysterious.” 

Colonel McCormick admitted that newspapers dealt with 
the sensational, but declared the great dramatists, poets and 
even the Bible did the same. 

“ Far more powerful than steam, more explosive than gun- 
powder, more world-encircling than ships or airplanes was the 
invention of the printing press,” he said. 

“We know how from generation to generation, from Jef- 
ferson to Lincoln, all statesmen tried to compromise on the 
slavery question. Congress made it illegal even to present a 
petition for the abolition of slavery, but the agitation con- 
tinued and the printing press bred dissension on a constantly 
growing scale until the opposing peoples rushed to arms. The 
Chicago Tribune was one of a number of publications founded 
and conducted to banish slavery from the country even at the 
cost of civil war. 

“T feel sure that the great war recently concluded would 
never have taken place if all the printing presses in the world 
had been destroyed in 1900. Had it not been for the press the 
chancellors and prime ministers would not have been forced to 
obey an informed public opinion. Nor would democracy have 
been intolerant of autocracy, nor autocracy of democracy, if 
their differences had not been paraded in printed words.” 


THE TALE OF TWO HAMMERS 


Prof. Paul Ivey, of the University of Nebraska, tells it. 
Says he: “I went into a store and asked for a hammer. The 
salesman brought me a hammer and said, ‘ That’s a mighty 
fine hammer. You can’t go wrong on it.’ I looked it over and 
waited for him to tell me something about it. After a while he 
said: ‘ That’s a mighty fine hammer. That’s a real hammer. 
We sell lots of ’em.’ 

“T looked it over again. ‘That’s a mighty fine hammer,’ 
ne said, ‘a real hammer. You'll like it. We sell lots of them.’ 

“ And then,” says the professor, “ I went and got a Sears- 
Roebuck mail-order catalogue and in it I found an attractive 
picture of a hammer and the following description of it: ‘ This 
nammer is made of the best crucible steel, full nickel-plated. 
The face and claws are tempered just right for service and the 
claws are split to a fine point. They grip firmly and will not 
break. The handle is made of selected second growth hickory, 
mahogany finish, and is fastened in with iron wedges so that it 
will not work loose.’ ” 

That’s the difference between the order taker and the sales- 
man — the difference between good and poor advertising. The 
avrage ladies’ shop will say: “ We are showing an exquisite 
line of fall modes.” Marshall Field’s will say: “Our fall 
wraps set off the woman’s charms.” Ask the women which 
advertisement has the strongest pull. 
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By E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


Matrix Fails to Drop 
An operator asks for procedure to find cause of character 
not dropping. The keyrod rises and falls, but the matrix fails 
to drop. 


Answer.— Empty the adjoining two channels and with 
matrix hook try to draw out the matrix while you hold down 
the key lever. If it will not come out with this treatment, 
examine the roller beneath the cam. Remove verge cover or 
escapement and examine the verge spring. Finally remove 
the verge and examine both pawls. As you failed tc mention 
the model of the machine you are using, we can not give further 
detaiis, but shall be glad to write you further. 


Trouble Easily Remedied 

An operator states that a character on lower magazine on a 
Model 8 machine does not drop when the key is depressed, 
though the same character on the other two magazines responds 
readily. He wants to know if it will be necessary to remove 
the escapement to remedy the trouble. 

Answer.— We suggest that you raise the magazine to full 
height, loosen the screws and remove the sheet-iron guard 
from the under side of the escapement. This exposes to view 
the verges and the springs. If a spring has slipped off the 
verge it may be restored to place quickly, and that will end 
the trouble. If the spring is in its proper place, examine the 
plunger and note its action by moving it by hand. If it 
becomes necessary to remove escapement for further examina- 
tion, push the matrix lock in full distance, lower the escape- 
ment, loosen the two stud screws, withdraw the studs, and lift 
off the escapement. Examine channels adjacent to verge pawls 
for bruises or scratches produced by matrix wire or other 
instrument. Also examine corresponding channels in the maga- 
zine. We are assuming that the matrices are not at fault 
through bruises or dirt. 


Lower Lugs of Matrices Damaged 

A machinist-operator writes: “I am seeking your advice 
regarding a machine trouble I am unable to solve. I enclose 
a mat to try to make the matter clearer to you. You will 
notice that the mold is stepping on its toe. All adjustments 
of the first elevator are according to rules. The mold disk is 
snug now, since I took up some play by turning up screw under 
back knife guard. I thought this might help, but it didn’t. 
I have one guess left: The pins in the mold disk and the cor- 
responding bushings in the vise frame are slightly worn, having 
been changed only once in about fifteen years, but as every- 
thing else is working nicely I hesitate to change these, as it 
would mean resetting the knives, which I now have exact on 
four molds.” 


Answer.—The cause may be determined in the following 
manner: (1) Send in a thirty-em line of matrices without 
spacebands. Stop machine the moment the first elevator rises 


for alignment. Observe if a clearance of %s inch is present 
under the back screw of the first elevator. Correct the error, 
if present, while the cams are in this position. (2) The mold 
keeper may have slipped away from the mold body. Drive 
it tightly upwards against the mold body. (3) When the mold 
disk is forward on the locking studs, there should be a trifle 
clearance between the top of the screw and the mold disk 
guide. The thickness of one sheet of paper is sufficient. Unless 
the studs show wear, do not change them. 


Face of Slug Is Not Sharp 


An operator submits several slugs, the faces of which do 
not exhibit normal sharpness of character. He took various 
steps to correct the trouble, but did not obtain satisfactory 
results. 

Answer.— In addition to the lack of sharpness, examination 
of the slugs shows that the metal pot should be lowered slightly 
on the left side and a trifle more on the right side. This you 
can verify by examining the bottom of a slug and noting that 
the jet marks are not aligning with the edge of the smooth 
side of the slug. The plunger evidently should be changed 
for one that fits tighter. This advice is given in the event of 
continued use of plunger for several years. From your descrip- 
tion of its action we would say it fits loosely. The noise made 
by the pot as it breaks away from the mold after the slug is 
cast suggests the need of higher mouthpiece temperature. If 
you will ask your metal dealer for some special metal having 
a higher tin content, we believe the sharpness of the slug faces 
will be increased if other means fail. It appears that you have 
done almost everything necessary, but the few points we sug- 
gest may be of additional help. 


Matrix Lugs Bent 

An operator submits a matrix having both lower lugs bent 
slightly to the right. The following letter explains his trouble 
as well as his attempt to correct it: ‘I am enclosing lower- 
case ‘1,’ which you will observe has both lower toes twisted to 
one side. This has caused me a great deal of trouble on thin 
mats. It sometimes happens that only the back lower toe is 
twisted, and I am unable to account for this difficulty. I have 
been having some trouble with the ears being bent, due, I sup- 
pose, to a faulty adjustment of the lift in the distributor box. 
Thinking the possible cause of bending the toes was due to 
tight lines, I so set my assembler as to eliminate any possibility 
of this. But it is not the trouble.” 

Answer—The marks on the two bent lugs are due to 
impact of lugs on the right end of the two lower rails of the 
delivery channel. The cause is probably due to the character 
being first in the line, and when the elevator is raised the 
matrix is elevated a trifle above normal; when the line of 
matrices moves toward the delivery channel the first character, 
if a thin matrix, will strike the right lower end of the delivery 
channel rail instead of passing under the rail. This trouble 
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would not occur if the line were assembled in auxiliary posi- 
tion, as the lower lugs would pass above the rail. There are 
several ways to prevent the bending of thin matrices. One is 
to keep the long duplex rail always pushed fully back; another 
is to send up the line with less force. The final remedy is to 
have the small swinging part, known as the delivery channel 
aligning piece, in good order so that when a matrix which may 
be slightly elevated meets the beveled edge of the aligning 
piece it will be directed beneath the rail without injury to its 
lug. The associated part which lifts the aligning piece will act 
only when the duplex rail is pushed back full distance, and 
then only when the small finger, D-1049, catches and raises 
the aligning piece out of the path of the matrix lugs. This 
small finger is attached near the left end of the long duplex rail. 


How Often Should Trimming Knives Be Sharpened ? 

An eastern operator among other inquiries asks: (1) “How 
often should these knives be sharpened? (2) How can the 
clutch adjustment be measured without using a special gage? 
(3) Describe the proper method of taking off a keyboard on 
a Model 5 machine. Would it be the same on all later models? 
(4) Do you think the metal is too hard? We are putting 
one-third bar of toning metal into two hundred pounds every 
two months, as we have only one thousand pounds of metal 
and it is kept moving.” 

Answer (1) Have an extra back trimming knife for 
emergency. Once in six months should be often enough to 
change this knife if the back mold wiper is doing effective 
work. (2) A measuring scale may be made by using a three- 
pica piece of brass rule two points thick and cutting off 42 
inch from its width, which gives a piece 1%2 inch. To test 
clutch adjustments you may shut off the power, bring stopping 
and starting lever to normal (middle) position, push stopping 
pawl off stop lever. As this action releases the clutch, place 
the brass rule between the clutch flange and the bearing of the 
driving shaft. The rule should have contact with both these 
parts if the clutch buffers are of the proper thickness. The 
rule being placed between the flange and the upper part of 
the forked lever will indicate proper adjustment of that space, 
if it also has contact with these parts without force or pressure. 
If in the first measurement the space is greater than 1%2 inch, 
as indicated by width of brass rule, the leather buffers may be 
underlayed with paper or cardboard, and if space is less than 
normal remove packing, if present, or rub down buffers. 
Replacing old or oily buffers with new ones is advisable. If 
space between forked lever and flange is greater or less than 
145 inch, correct with the set screw on the upper stop lever. 
(3) On a Model 5 the keyboard may be taken off in the fol- 
lowing manner: Remove keyboard belt and cam frame, dis- 
connect assembling elevator from lever link. Lock matrices, 
remove screws attaching the lower guide of keyrod to posts, 
also similar screws just behind these, which attach the spring 
bar to posts. Remove the keyrod lifting bar and the screw 
that attaches the intermediate bracket to the right-hand key- 
board post. Remove the two screws that extend upward 
through machine base and into frame of keyboard. With assis- 
tance have the keyrod spring bar held slightly away from the 
posts while you draw the keyboard from its support. In this 
latter step elevate the front end of the keyboard and observe 
that the upper dowels on the posts do not catch on the spring 
bar, which should be held slightly away from the posts by 
your assistant. If the keyboard is equipped with a multiple- 
keyrod attachment, you will need to disconnect the lower key- 
rod guide of the first and second keyrods. This plan can not 
be applied to multiple-magazine models, as the keyrods are 
not attached to verges; their support is derived from a bar 
attached to the keyboard posts. (4) It is advisable to adhere 
strictly to the directions furnished with the toning metal sent 
by your metal dealer as to the quantity added to your metal. 
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The advice of the metal dealer is paramount, as his experience 
in matters relating to condition of type metals is very broad. 
The broken slug you sent shows a normal grain. We suggest 
the addition of five hundred pounds of metal. 


Brief Answers to Short Letters 


The following brief paragraphs are in reply to letters 
received from various correspondents: 

The fin on bottom of slugs is due to the rounded condition 
of mold cap and body. You can not remedy the trouble by 
setting back knife closer to the mold, as the slug now calipers 
standard height. 

The bending of the transfer slide finger is usually due to 
the carelessness of the operator, who in opening or closing the 
vise causes the back jaw of the first elevator to strike the 
finger, giving it a slight bend, but sufficient to permit the ele- 
vator jaw on rising to highest position to strike and further 
bend the finger. It can be pounded and reshaped again, but 
it would be better for you to have another long finger avail- 
able for emergency purposes. 

The clutch arm should be horizontal or nearly so when the 
cams stand at normal position. If you find the arm perpen- 
dicular or diagonal in position you can correct the trouble, if 
it can be called one, by removing the taper pin in the driving 
pinion collar and the screw in the clutch flange, drawing shaft 
outward far enough to disengage pinion from gear, turning 
clutch arm to proper position and remeshing the pinion and 
gear. Replace taper pin and flange screw, and the job is 
finished. 

In drilling out jets of an electric pot mouthpiece, guard 
against sending drill in too far, as it may penetrate through 
crucible and then into upper heating element, as it has in one 
instance. 

You state that when you are recasting you find on releas- 
ing the stopping and starting lever that the cams continue for 
several revolutions and you can not see any cause for it. The 
remedy is simple. Drive upwards on the vertical starting 
lever bracket with a hammer, giving it a few smart blows. 
This will relieve the vertical lever of pressure of bracket and 
allow its spring to draw back the lever when you release the 
stopping and starting lever. 

Molds that have been warped can be straightened. Open 
correspondence with the nearest agency, as you will desire a 
utility mold pending the correction of the trouble. 

The mold turning cam if cracked in two or more places 
can not be welded without distortion. You might be able to 
extend its use by patches or braces, but these must not inter- 
fere with the distributor shifter cam rider. 

It is not advisable to patch the line delivery surface of cam 
No. 10 when the delivery slide does not return beyond the last 
notch of the pawl. The cam roll arm screws may be loosened 
and the arm can then be moved on the shaft a trifle toward the 
stopping pawl. This treatment will cause the slide to return 
to its proper place. 

The flabby condition of the keyboard roll adjacent to the 
bushing on the right end is due to the excessive use of oil. A 
few drops of distributor oil applied weekly to one of these 
bearings will suffice. The oil ring prevents this trouble. 


Ir you want to know how to do a thing you must first have 
a complete desire to do that thing. Then go to kindred spirits 
— others who have wanted to do that thing — and study their 
ways and means, learn from their successes and failures, and 
add your quota. Thus you may acquire from the experience of 
the race. And with this technical knowledge you may go for- 
ward, expressing through the play of forms the music that is 
in you and which is very personal to you.— Robert Henry, in 
“ The Art Spirit.” 
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a The Inland Offset Lithographer ? 





By FRANK O. SULLIVAN 






Problems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance, and to the widest possible 


OR twenty-five years prior to the advent 
of offset lithography the metal or tin deco- 


J ARy 
i rators had been printing on tin from a 

( rubber offset blanket; so, when Ira Rubel 
—- WS and his associates attempted to patent 


‘) their new machine, the Patent Office 

Uf oy would not allow the claim. Therefore, the 
YAMS offset press came into being without a 
patent tied to it to admit of litigation at a later stage in the 
progress of this new piece of mechanism. 

It should be borne in mind that at the time the offset press 
was invented, very little was known of paper or ink require- 
ments for this new method of printing, nor did the average 
mind grasp the offset process and its possibilities in the repro- 
duction of all classes and varieties of colorwork, type, draw- 
ings, etc. At first the type printers criticized very severely 
the poor quality of type reproduction, its grayish appearance 
and the flatness of the halftone reproductions. 

It is well to remember that the offset blanket carries but 
a thin film of ink and that the impression on the paper is 
almost as “ light as the fall of a snowflake.” This ink impres- 
sion is first carried on the zinc or aluminum plate, which car- 
ries the type reproduction and illustrations on its grained sur- 
face; it is therefore due to the resiliency of the rubber offset 
blanket that you get the soft impression upon the surface of 
the paper. And it matters not whether the paper is smooth, 
coated, antique or the heavily indented cover stocks now in 
general use, because the sharpness, velvety softness and depth 
of color are faithfully reproduced. 

The improvement in the offset process, which had been 
justly criticized by the type printers, was due, not only to the 
active codperation of the ink manufacturers, the paper manu- 
facturers, and the press builders, but also to expert workmen 
and chemists, who made it possible to simplify the methods 
and reduce the cost in everything pertaining to the making 
of the finished plate for the press. Thus many of the prob- 
lems have been almost wholly eliminated. There are still a 
few to be solved, and there does not seem to be any doubt but 
that these will also be developed within a very short period. 

The lack of affinity between grease and water is the basic 
principle upon which lithography was founded, for lithography 
and offset printing involve a chemical rather than a mechan- 
ical process. When the illustrations are put down on the zinc 
or aluminum plate, either by photography or by being drawn 
directly on the surface, the object is to so chemically treat 
the plate that it will have the greatest affinity for lithographic 
inks. These inks, of a necessity, are greasy inks, and when 
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dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


Photo-Lithography and Offset Printing 


Part 2.—By Frank O. SULLIVAN 








applied to the printing surface of the plate they will have an 
affinity only for the parts which have been photographed or 
drawn upon the plate. The portions of the plate that have 
not received the illustrations are bare,and when water is applied 
to them it is held and will resist the greasy ink. Therefore 
we have the parts containing the illustrations resisting the 
water and attracting the inks, and the bare parts attracting 
the water and resisting the inks and printing entirely from a 
flat surface. 

The rubber blanket receives the inked illustrations from 
the zinc or aluminum plate with a marked degree of accuracy 
—no matter whether it be a solid, a Ben Day, a line illustra- 
tion or the finest halftone dot —and transfers them with an 
equal amount of accuracy and fidelity to the paper. Flatness 
of the illustrations and the grayness of the type have been 
overcome; the tone values are faithfully preserved. 

From an economical standpoint, the development of the 
rapidly printing offset press and the accuracy of photomechan- 
ical methods presents many points of advantage to the pub- 
lishers of magazines, Sunday supplements of newspapers, etc. 
In England a monthly motion picture magazine is printed by 
the offset method, as are also a London weekly and a supple- 
ment of one of the big London Sunday papers; in Germany 
many newspaper supplements and catalogues are printed by 
offset. The latest to make its appearance in that country is 
the Offset Buch und Werbe Kunst, not only printed by offset 
but devoted entirely to that new branch of the printing indus- 
try. Nearer our own shores is the monthly publication Social, 
published by Massaguer Brothers, at Havana, Cuba. These 
publications are worthy of attention, for they present opportu- 
nities for development along the same lines in this country. 


THE METAL PLATES 

Too much stress can not be laid on the importance of 
having metal plates that are thoroughly cleaned and properly 
prepared. This is an essential factor in producing the best 
work. The manner of cleaning and preparing the plates will 
be taken up later in this series of articles. 

Both zinc and aluminum plates are used for offset lithog- 
raphy, the pure metal being rolled into thin sheets. Both of 
these metals are extracted from earthy compounds, and for 
this reason there is less chance of a secondary chemical condi- 
tion. While zinc is less brittle than the aluminum, yet it has 
several advantages over the latter, and is more generally used 
in lithographing establishments. The thickness of these metal 
plates, generally used for the offset press, is .028 of an inch. 

It was originally discovered that both zinc and aluminum 
held a strong affinity for grease; therefore lithographic inks, 
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which contain the elements of grease, adhere well to these 
metals. On the other hand, it is equally important that the 
parts of the plate where the illustrations do not appear shall 
possess an equal affinity for water. This is done with a solu- 


tion that generates with the zinc or aluminum, and, by chem- 
ical action, creates a surface that is perfect for the resistance 





















Rutherford Plate Graining Machine 
Plate by courtesy of Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company. 


of grease. To be exact, the metal surface which has come into 
contact with the solution changes from its original state into a 
new surface containing altogether new physical and chemical 
properties that have an affinity for water and which will not 
hold grease whenever moisture is present. This is the struc- 
tural foundation of this process of offset printing, and its vital 
importance should be impressed upon the reader’s mind. 


PLATE GRAINING 


When the sheets of zinc or aluminum are received from 
the converters’ hands they are in a polished state and conse- 
quently unable to retain moisture. It becomes necessary then 
to put these sheets of metal through what is known as the 
graining process. The graining process produces cavities in 
the polished surface, which admits of the retention of an even 
coating of moisture on the plate, making it more adaptable 
for offset printing purposes. 

There are a number of supply houses throughout the 
country that make a specialty of graining and selling these 
prepared plates to the lithographers; yet many of the litho- 
graphing establishments have installed their own graining 
departments and do their own graining. 

The process of graining is done in a plate-graining machine, 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This machine consists of a light wooden 
box or trough, resting upon ball bearings, 
which when set in motion by an eccentric 
gives the trough a partially circular shaking 
motion. The materials involved in grain- 
ing consist of a very fine, medium or coarse 
powder of sand, glass or pumice, and each 
is used in accordance with the nature of the 
grain desired. The plate is placed in the 
bottom of the trough, face up, the whole 
area covered with the powder and glass or 
porcelain marbles, one inch in diameter, and the machine set 
in motion. The powder and marbles move with a crosswise 
motion and produce scratches on the surface of the plate, the 
depth of these scratches depending upon the coarseness of the 
powder and the weight of the marbles. The graining sand 
should be removed frequently so as not to allow it to get shiny 
or flat and thus produce a plate unfit for use. 
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In removing the plate from the machine much care should 

be taken. It is best to do this while the machine is in motion 

by brushing the marbles from one corner, grasping the plate 

and pulling it out evenly. The plate should then be thoroughly 

washed with clean running water so as to remove all dirt and 

foreign materials from its surface, then dried quickly with 
heat and an electric fan. The usual time required for grain- 
ing a plate is from three-quarters of an hour to one hour. 
One authority has this to say with reference to the care that 
should be taken in graining plates: 

“The depth of the grain on the plate is also an impor- 
tant factor. If the plate is grained too feebly it will not 
have the capacity to retain moisture upon the surface, and 
consequently will sooner soil with the printing ink. This 
condition also necessitates a larger volume of damping 
water being applied to maintain the purity of lights; this 
naturally reacts upon the brilliance of the ink, dulling it and 
overloading it with moisture, which reflects itself in the 

grayness of the print. On the other hand, the transferrer 
favors a fine, delicate grain, because it is easier to roll up 
the work, as well as to rub it down firm and solid, than if 
the grain of the plate was more ‘rasping’ and ~ keen.’ ” 





The ‘*Wendum”’ 


There has recently been invented in Germany a new revers- 
ing apparatus that is known under the name of Gerasch’s 
“ Wendum.” This piece of mechanism consists of two steel 
frames, similar to chases, which are hinged together. the lower 
frame being provided with means for fastening in the litho 
stone, type form or combination form of type and halftones. 
The upper frame is equipped with a rubber offset blanket with 
adjusting screws for stretching it tight. 

The stone or form is inked up and the whole device is laid 
in the litho hand press, pulled through and the impression is 





























The ‘‘Wendum” 


made on the rubber offset blanket; then the transfer paper is 
laid over the lower surface and pulled through the press again, 
thus reversing the image. 

It is claimed that very good results are being obtained in 
this manner from stones, halftone cuts and type set-ups with- 
out makeready. We are given to understand that many of 
these devices are in active use in Germany. 
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A New Photo-Litho Precision Camera 

The accompanying illustration shows a new photo-compos- 
ing camera, size 38 by 38 inches—an equipment that will 
prove of great interest to the followers of photo-lithography. 
The camera is so arranged that all operations are carried out 
in the darkroom. The copy board is mounted on the positive 
holder channel, and the operator, from the back of the camera, 





New Photo-Composing Camera 


can then bring the image to size and also square or level on 
a horizontal line and in center position on a vertical line. The 
horizontal movement for squaring is accomplished by having 
the positive and copyholder supports mounted in such a way 
that it is easy to make the shifts from the back of the camera 
to bring the subject on a perfect horizontal line. The image 
is brought to a central position by shifting the copy-board 
holder in a horizontal direction. The plateholder can also be 
shifted in a like manner. All mechanical arrangements are 
positive. The operator can control the slightest movement. 

Reductions and enlargements are set to rough position 
quickly by means of a chain drive from the back of the camera, 
the chain drive being operated by a motor for quick shifts and 
also equipped for hand operations. The copy-board holder has 
a positive lock when positioned, enabling the operator to shift 
the copy board in either direction and control the movements 
to one one-thousandth of an inch. The slide on which the front 
of the camera is mounted, the part that carries the lens, is 
also controlled in a similar manner. 

The plateholder is provided with a centering device for 
bringing the negative to a center position on the vertical line 
and the two horizontal screws, geared together and driven 
simultaneously, carrying the plateholder bar to any desired 
horizontal position. The movement of raising or lowering the 
negative plate is positive, and the lower plateholder bar is 
held down by gravity, thereby eliminating any lost motion in 
the vertical screws. The top plateholder bar can easily be 
moved in a vertical direction, enabling the operator to remove 
the negative plate easily and quickly. 

Successive color negative plates need not be made at one 
setting of the camera. Exact position and registration can 
be obtained by taking micrometer reading of the original 
set-up. Successive positive plates can be registered with the 
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yellow screen negative plate. It is also quite easy to photo- 
compose two or more different subjects upon one negative. 

The screen holder and mechanism are constructed to work 
accurately, so the holder is always square with the front of 
the camera. The camera is also equipped with a mechanical 
arrangement for making photographic color-separation masks. 
It is the product of the Directoplate Corporation, Chicago. 


Artistic Lettering Direct on Stone 

Karl Hauck, Breslau, Germany, has 
invented a very useful process for the 
artistic reproduction of letters, borders and 
ornaments on lithographing stones. His 
method is aimed to take the place of the 
old system of stone engraving, and gives 
to the engraver a greater amount of free- 
dom and more flexibility with which to 
apply his artistic talent. 

The description of the method is as 
follows: A good quality lithographing 
stone is coated over with a paste by means 
of a hand roller. After the paste is dry 
the artwork is done by means of pencils, 
differently pointed pens and needles. This 
is accomplished without engraving the 
stone but just breaking through the cov- 
ering layer of paste — in the same manner 
as dry-point etching —and this is what 
really makes the method so valuable. 

After the design is completed it is then 
etched, dried and oiled the same as an en- 
graving. The impressions are then pulled 
with the roller and transferred in the regu- 
lar manner to the zinc or aluminum plate. 
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T has long been the dream of the color 
processworker, and, in fact, all interested 
) in color reproduction, either from the tech- 
nical or business standpoint, to develop 
some method of making color extraction 
negatives which will eliminate the costly 
handwork necessary in making color-plate 
corrections. It is well known that color- 
process blocks are costly because the photographic color- 
separation negatives are far from being correct in their tone 
values. It takes many hours of painstaking and arduous labor, 
as well as a thorough knowledge of color-tone values, to make 
up for the incorrect rendering of such values. 

In the case of four-color work, the operator overcomes 
this by minus etching; that is, the negatives are made pur- 
posely stronger in all details in order to allow the etcher to 
make all necessary reductions. 

The method of minus etching, as it is practiced today, is a 
highly developed art and one can not help marveling at and 
admiring the skill of the workers who produce such magnifi- 
cent color combinations, and so closely reproduce the original. 

Sometimes color-separation negatives are so poorly sep- 
arated that, to the ordinary layman’s eye, they do not repre- 
sent anything but four different negatives made from the same 
subject. This is especially true in cases of reproduction of 
dark-hued oil paintings. Water-colors or pastels, on the other 
hand, usually give fair results and clean cut separations. 
Therefore, if it were possible for the color reproducer to con- 
trol the craving of the artist for fantastic effects, it would be 
quite possible not only to economize in color reproduction 
work, but also to save a considerable amount of time. This, 
however, is very seldom within the jurisdiction of the house 
that actually has the work to turn out. 

And so, the operator is handicapped at the very start of his 
work, for at the first step — the separation negatives — he can 
hope to obtain, at the very best, only about fifty per cent near 
correctness. Now if we consider this for a moment, we can 
not help but realize that the structure of the foundation is 
wrong — that this very fact causes most of the griefs which, 
like a red tape, runs through the entire color reproduction 
industry. No one can say in every instance that “all is well.” 

The photographer will give his best attention to his color- 
separation negatives as the foundation for his work. That is 
true, but, we must admit, and do, that with the present color- 
sensitive negatives and with the best suitable filters, we are 
still far removed from obtaining the desired results. 

Even with the best talent among the workers and with the 
closest attention to all details, the means at our disposal are 
lacking, and it is practically impossible to start with a good 
foundation. In the opinion of eminent color scientists, the 
realization of the dream to make absolute technically correct 
color-separation negatives is impossible with our present means 
of utilizing the solar system. 

The improvements for color-correct negatives which have 
been made and are being made, are mostly of a mechanical 
nature and are too varied to go into in more detail here, except 
to mention the Gamble masking or shading methods, and also 
the more recent invention of Arthur Hatt, which is also based 
on masking out or shading. 

While these methods are improvements which will help and 
also reduce labor, yet they do not entirely eliminate the hand- 
work. As previously mentioned, the photoengraver has an 
admirable method of correcting the color values on the copper 
plate by minus etching. This method allows the operator to 
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have the work always under control, and he can stop the 
actions of the chemicals at will. He can reduce his copper 
plate locally and take a proof from his work, and continue to 
make further corrections without any real technical difficulties. 

Mechanical color correction is also possible for the offset 
color reproduction work in a large measure, but it must be 
admitted that the difficulties encountered are far greater in 
many respects. There are other features, however, in color 
offset work, as well as possibilities that make it more flexible. 

One drawback in color offset as against color block lies in 
the matter of tone correction. In color offset it means the 
correcting of the positive and the remaking of the negative. 
This is the only way to properly correct the tone values. In 
color-block making it is a matter of simply further reétching 
the copper surface, which will serve the same purpose. 

Before the invention and introduction of the various “ step 
and repeat ” or photo-composing machines, the possibilities of 
color corrections were many, the main object being to make 
a good original, either on stone or metal, and from this pull 
the impression to be used for retransfer. Here the litho artist 
had at his command the entire range of all the old methods. 
He could use his previous training, and work with his accus- 
tomed tools. 

The introduction of the photo-transferring devices pre- 
sented a new order of things, and these older methods had to 
be changed. The object is still the same —a good original — 
but it has to be finished on a transparent material — glass. 
Every print from this original has to be a finished entity, to 
which nothing can be added or taken away. The parallel here 
is exactly the same as in the case of the type printer and his 
electrotypes; that is, electros made from the original halftone 
cuts which require no more hand tooling, etc. And this is the 
point in the case of photo-transferring. If we have to print 
up forty prints on the metal plate each one must be finished 
with absolute accuracy down to the last detail. To do this with 
the least expense and in a positive manner is the earnest aim 
of every one interested in this rapidly progressing offset field. 

It is a curious coincident that in almost all the important 
achievements in the litho art it has been found necessary to go 
back to some of the old methods previously used, and to apply 
them in some measure to present-day practices. It is common 
knowledge today that the forerunner of the offset press was 
the tin or metal decorating press, and that many of the methods 
employed in the preparation of the plate for metal printing 
are now being used in the offset field. 

The making of color plates for the photo-transferring 
method was one of the very first used in the art. 

I have in my possession a specimen of printing from the 
year 1878, made by the same method under consideration in 
this article, and fully described by Dr. Albert of Vienna. It 
is, in a general way, the same as our present method of indirect 
retouching, the difference being that the final printing plates 
were made on gelatin with the collotype process. 

The present method, while essentially the same as the old 
method, is as follows: 

First,a set of continuous halftone color-separation negatives 
are made from a colored original. Then from this a set of 
positives are made on fine grained glass by the wet plate 
process. These are then retouched and again rephotographed 
through the screen in the camera. 

This retouching is the corresponding operation with the 
retouching of the color photoengraving on the copper. 

The various phases of retouching which are of such vital 
importance to the craft will be gone into more fully later. 
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The Future of Letterpress Printing’ 


By WiLttAM GAMBLE 


HE addresses I have delivered recently to 

meetings of members of the printing 
) trade, in which I have reviewed the prog- 
ress that is being made in offset lithogra- 
phy and rotary photogravure, have created 
wide-spread interest, but I am afraid that 
my predictions as to the bearing of these 
new developments on the future of letter- 
press printing have been somewhat misrepresented, or at least 
exaggerated. My view of offset printing is that it is a useful 
process for certain classes of work, and that it is an important 
aid to the lithographer. But it can not do everything, even in 
lithography, and certainly it can not at present compete with 
letterpress printing for textual work where type has to be set 
up before it can be transferred to the lithographic plate. 
Again, where halftone illustrations are concerned offset meth- 
ods can not give by present processes the same clean, sharp 
and precise result that is obtainable from relief blocks printed 
on letterpress machines. Colorwork for offset printing by the 
halftone screen process is costly to produce, owing to the 
amount of retouching work that has to be done and the diffi- 
culty of doing it, while at its best the offset color printing 
lacks the quality of letterpress work. 

It must be recognized that offset printing has its own spe- 
cial field, and though it will go on improving it has a long way 
to go yet before it attains the high level of quality at present 
attained in the best letterpress printing. 

For reprint work offset printing, with the aid of photogra- 
phy, either by making negatives on glass or upon sensitized 
paper, or by such processes as Manul and its latest rival, the 
Wincor process, can easily compete with letterpress printing by 
saving the cost of resetting the type. The cost of preparing 
negatives by either of the processes just named, or by another 
process now being exploited in England based on the old 
Anastatic process, must obviously be much less than the cost 
of resetting. 

If the idea of a photographic typewriter or photographic 
composing machine can be realized, so that new text matter 
can be produced without having to set up type, that would be 
a powerful aid to offset printing in competing with letterpress 
work. Equally so will it be a powerful factor in the successful 
and economical use of rotary photogravure, but I fear it will 
be a long time yet before the textual work produced by such 
machines will equal the work done by mechanical or hand 
typesetting, either in speed or in quality. To suppose that 
every newspaper and book and periodical will eventually be 
printed by the offset process, or by rotary photogravure, 
requires a big stretch of the imagination. It may suit the 
purpose of makers of machinery for these processes to pre- 
dict such a change, but letterpress printers need not be unduly 
alarmed. It is possible, certainly, but I hardly think such a 
revolutionary change will occur in my time. The speed of 
offset printing, for one thing, does not come up to the require- 
ments of newspaper printing. There are also some uncertain- 


*Note.—This address, delivered by William Gamble, editor of 
“Penrose’s Annual,” gives the reader an unbiased view of the 
printing and offset situation as it appears to that eminent authority 
at this time. It is neither pessimistic nor optimistic. We have 
never contended that offset printing would supplant letterpress 
printing, nor do we believe it ever will. We are a speedy nation 
and the demand for all kinds of printing is yearly growing greater, 
and it is the great productive power of the offset press that has 
contributed so much towards its splendid success.— Department 
Editor. 
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ties about the wear of the plates, and the possibility of some- 
thing going wrong with the image on the plate during the 
progress of the printing. No one has yet dared to try the 
experiment of producing a daily newspaper by either offset or 
rotary photogravure. 

My prediction that photographic composing machines 
would come into practical use within a period of five years 
seems to have been taken to mean that in this period they 
will have superseded present-day methods of typesetting. My 
remarks should be read a little more carefully. What I im- 
plied was that it should take that time to bring about some- 
thing practical in that line, but the revolutionary changes 
would only then begin to slowly develop, and it may be years 
after the last font of type or set of machine matrices has 
passed to the limbo of oblivion. We have seen that even now 
the linotype and similar machines have not entirely superseded 
hand-set composition, and they probably never could do so, 
as long as printing is done from type. But if, in the future, 
there are created printing offices without type material there 
may be a possibility of the hand compositor passing away. 

However, I am amazed at the progress that is being made 
by inventors of apparatus for photographic type-composing 
since I first referred to the matter, and it certainly seems as 
though my prediction of five years for the development of 
such machines will easily be realized. To my knowledge there 
are seven or eight machines which are either being made or 
have reached the stage of completion of the first model. I 
have seen some of them and have been struck with the won- 
derful ingenuity and inventiveness displayed. 

Offset printers must not be too sure of their position, for 
it is more than likely that before long there will be some strik- 
ing developments in letterpress printing which will rob them of 
their last claim to advantage. There are at least three proc- 
esses being developed in England and in America by which a 
thin metal plate prepared in the same way as the zinc plate for 
the offset, or at any rate as easily prepared, may be printed on 
a letterpress machine of the ordinary type such as the Miehle, 
without making any change in the components of the machine. 
No damping of the plate is required and the plate is not etched 
into relief. If such processes come into use every letterpress 
printer could enter into competition with the offset printer 
without any change of plant. What will offset printers, who 
have laid down expensive new machinery, think about that? 

I can also say that here in England we have solved the 
problem of superseding the expensive and cumbersome copper 
cylinders used in rotary photogravure, by a thin copper plate 
stretched around the printing cylinder. These copper plates 
are prepared in the flat state and can be made in any photo- 
engraving shop at much less than the cost of preparing cylin- 
ders. What is more, it has been found possible to combine 
offset with rotary photogravure, with a great gain in quality 
over either of these methods used separately. More will be 
heard about this very soon. 


The Monogutta 


This is a new and patented process of making negatives 
without the use of the screen. There are many who have spent 
years of effort in chemical research work in order to find some 
means of overcoming the halftone dot in all processes of print- 
ing. The discoverer of such a method will be a benefactor to 
the entire printing craft. As evidence of the efforts being made 
in Germany, we quote from the Offset Buch und Werbe Kunst, 
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a very creditable magazine published in Leipsic, which is not 
only devoted to the offset method of printing, but is printed 
in its entirety by that method. The third issue of this maga- 
zine contains an article regarding a new method or process of 
making negatives that entirely does away with the use of the 
halftone screen. It is called Monogutta, meaning the “ Single- 
drop ” process. 

The inventor is P. Faulstisch, of Leipsic. The author of 
the article, E. Herbst, is very enthusiastic about this new 
process and prophesies that it will have a far-reaching influence 
in the field for the reproduction of illustrations. The article 
describing this process is profusely illustrated with specimens 
executed by offset, relief printing, intaglio and collotype. 

The description of this new method is very brief and is 
as follows: The Monogutta negatives are made on the sensi- 
tive surface of the glass and entirely without the use of any 
halftone screen. The grain, which is formed in the sensitive 
emulsion, can be varied from the coarsest to the finest, as 
desired. The Monogutta is a dry-plate method. One of its 
outstanding advantages is that the high-lights are clear white, 
while the shadows are a solid black. 

A large company is being formed for the manufacture of 
Monogutta plates, which will shortly be available to the trade. 
If this process measures up to the specimens shown in the 
Offset Buch und Werbe Kunst, there should be a ready sale 
for them in the graphic arts field. 


Some Holiday Greetings Acknowledged 

WALTER CONLIN, president of the Crescent Ink & Color 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, sent a very useful holi- 
day remembrance in the shape of a Noah Webster dictionary 
adapted for use in the cross-word puzzle craze that has spread 
over the country. The fly leaf of the book bears a facsimile 
puzzle that spells out the name of his company, the products 
it manufactures, as well as the service it renders to its cus- 
tomers. A very timely gift. 





TraunGc Laser & LitrHo Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia—— A box, gotten up in imitation of the Gold Dust 
Twins, containing delicious fruits of California — figs, apricots, 
prunes, raisins and cherries. The front of the box bears a 
picture of the Traung Twins — Charlie and Louis — with their 
signatures. On the sides and back of the box are illustrations 
showing the Traung twins picking the fruit, packing it into 
boxes and nailing the box shut for shipment. Suitable inscrip- 
tions are printed on all four sides and on the ends. The pleased 
recipient of one of these boxes of fruit will remember the same 
kind of package sent out by this company Christmas, 1923 
—a very good imitation of the familiar box that is used for 
Smith Brothers’ cough drops. 





Mr. ano Mrs JosepH DeutscH and the Edwards & 
Deutsch Lithographing Company.—The first a very dainty 
hand-painted creation on Japan vellum; the second (from the 
company) an envelope folder, the outside lithographed in imi- 
tation of the holly leaves and berries, and on the inside a very 
beautiful picture of “Santa Claus Land,” with appropriate 
sentiments. 


Etmer M. Brack.tock, Durham, North Carolina—The 
sentiment expressed by Elmer is too good to keep and it is 
quoted in full: ‘ When the benevolent Craftsman of the Uni- 
verse calls for your proofs of Nineteen and Twenty-four, here 
is hoping you will receive a great big O. K. From the ‘ Land 
of the Long Leaf Pine,’ where my days are spent in the ‘Art 
Preservative of all Arts,’ I send my greetings to the greatest 
gift to humanity —a friend: At this happy Christmas time 
my heart is filled with gratitude: You are my friend.” The 
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card is admirably gotten up with true typographic art and is 
printed in three colors — red, green and black. 





OrFseT Press Crass of the National Association of Em- 
ploying Lithographers, New York Group.—The Christmas 
greeting sent us is a sample of the actual work being turned 
out by the students under the instruction and guidance of the 
New York group of employing lithographers. There are some 
sixteen students in the beginners’ class — for the school is less 
than a year old —and already they are executing some very 
creditable work. It fully illustrates what can be accomplished, 
in the line of competent instruction, if earnest effort is put 
behind it. Such an institution should have the active backing 
of every employing lithographer, for its beneficial results to the 
craft, if for no other reason. 





Harris AUTOMATIC Press ComMPANy, Henry A. Porter, 
sales manager, Cleveland, Ohio—A very attractive folder 
containing a color reproduction of a mountain scene. It is 
beautifully done and, of course, on a Harris offset press. The 
Harris company likes to take some of its own medicine, and 
has done much in the line of color reproduction, used in various 
publications, to educate the public mind in seeing the beauty, 
softness and adaptability of offset printing for all kinds of 
printed publicity. 





Leap Moutp ELEctrRotTYPE Founpry, INCoRPORATED, New 
York city— A monograph, “ Printing in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” by Theodore Low De Vinne. A very neatly bound book 
of sixteen pages, sent with the best wishes of Messrs. Timmons, 
Meer and Euler of this company. The story is written in Mr. 
De Vinne’s usual interesting style, and first appeared in the 
New York Evening Post of January 12, 1901. “It is done 
here as a private edition in the nineteenth century manner by 
the Lead Mould Electrotype Foundry, Incorporated, in the 
month of December, 1924, and presented to book lovers and 
craftsmen of the graphic arts in the interest and advancement 
of better printing,” says the inscription in the back of the book. 





Mipwest Cotor OFrseT Company, Dayton, Ohio—A 
twenty-page booklet, size 334 by 57% inches, printed in four col- 
ors by the offset method fora large shoe manufacturing concern, 
is one of the many attractive pieces of advertising literature 
sent in by this company. About a year ago the writer predicted 
that the Midwest company would put Dayton on the map for 
printing done by offset lithography, and this booklet and other 
samples are ample evidence of its success. The booklet is 
attractively designed, well printed, and the type reproduction 
is some of the best we have seen. The Midwest company 
specializes in booklets and direct-mail literature, and the 
increase in business, since Mr. Zimmerman became its presi- 
dent, necessitated the installation of another Harris offset press 
last fall. This makes the fourth offset press in the establish- 
ment, and we do not believe it will be the last. 


The Accuracy of Lithoprintex Machines 


The Lithoprintex Corporation, Harry C. Jones, president, 
New York city, has been mailing the following letter with a 
sample sheet of a job photo-composed on the machine manu- 
factured by this company: 

After looking at the sample sheet of photo-composing from 
plates made on our machines, which we enclose herewith, please do 
not just throw it aside, thinking it of no value to you because your 
regular work is not like it. 

We selected this type of sample because it shows perfection of 
registry, and although your work may be different, yet you should 
have the best registry that you can get, even for your common 
work, particularly when you can get it at a lower cost than your 
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present. This sheet is simply the natural result from the use of 
proper machines, and took no longer to make than regular com- 
mercial work does. 

We shall later send out sheets showing similar perfection of 
registry for combination sheets, caused by our special means of 
registering negatives in vacuum frames, before they are put on 
photo-composing machine, and also showing that by these means 
combination sheets can be prepared at little more cost than those 
made up entirely of repeats. 

We challenge any one to duplicate the results on enclosed sheet 
by any other means than the use of our machines, and the same 
applies to combination sheets. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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This work can be done equally well on our Type “B” or our 
Type “A” machines. The Type “B” machines are low in price, 
so they fill the need of the commercial lithographer for his regular 
work. We would not have been able to make this sample with cor- 
rect joining had our machines not been capable of measuring by 
thousandths of an inch, and this same accuracy is necessary on 
work which does not require to be joined. 

The full automatic features of our machines have taken time to 
develop properly, but everything is now complete and we are ready 
to make prompt deliveries. We have endeavored to leave out 
every complicated movement, and the use of the machines is very 
simple. 


Lithographic Topics 


IN ACKNOWLEDGING the many congratulations and good 
wishes, from friends throughout the country, for establishing 
this department in THE INLAND PRINTER, I want to express 
my full appreciation here. The following is just one sample 
of such expressions: “I wish to congratulate you on your 
appointment as department editor of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
I am sure we will all be glad to have THE INLAND PRINTER 
particularly for the offset news.” This was from Stuart Flem- 
ing, managing director of Richardson, Bond & Wright, Limited, 
manufacturing lithographers of Owen Sound, Canada. It is 
my hope that every establishment operating an offset press will 
find enough of interest and value in these pages to make them 
constant readers of this department. If there is anything you 
want to know about equipment, methods, formulas, etc., it will 
be a pleasure to answer such queries. 





“Tr Is an amazing thing that, in an art as old as printing, 
there should arise so radically new a process as Aquatone.” 
I heartily agree with that statement. The Aquatone process 
reproduces with the fidelity of the camera, and every detail is 
faithfully preserved in all its brilliance and gradations of tones. 
If I were in the lithographing business I would certainly annex 
the Aquatone process to my plant so that I could turn out 
fine, non-competitive printing for particular customers. Think 
of printing a 400-line halftone illustration on a rough paper! 
That is what this process does, and the dots are so fine that 
one needs a powerful glass to detect them. 

I am given to understand that William E. Rudge, one of the 
high-grade printers of New York city, with a plant located at 
Mt. Vernon, New York, has taken on this process and is install- 
ing a battery of offset presses. The printing craft may now 
look for some very beautiful offset printing from Rudge. 





THE Walton & Spencer Company, offset and letterpress 
printers of Chicago, recently sent out a broadside of large 
dimensions. It was a sheet 36 by 48 inches, printed on one 
side in black and white, showing excellent type reproduction 
and halftone illustrations; on the reverse side were some 
twenty illustrations, done in colors, and showing the variety 
of color reproductions they execute in their establishment — 
cutouts, booklet and catalogue covers, calendar designs and 
package containers. It was a remarkable piece of advertising 
and very well printed. It should prove a good business getter 
for that company. “ This broadside, showing a few pieces 
which have been produced in our shops, is done entirely by the 
‘offset’ process. Capable of many things which are impos- 
sible to any other method of printing, ‘ offset’ is even more 
economical in quantity runs.” Those two sentences are part 
of their advertising slogan, “Advertising With Distinction,” 
and it looks to me like mighty good tonic to hand out. 


By “Sutty” 





THE question has been frequently asked, “ What books can 
we get that deal with offset printing and photo-lithography? ” 
There are several very excellent text books printed in the 
German language that a student can take and follow step by 
step throughout the entire processes, but no text books, such 
as these, have been published in the English language. Yet 
there are several that are well worth careful reading for a gen- 
eral knowledge of these subjects. I would recommend the 
following: ‘‘ Offset Lithography,” by Warren C. Browne; 
“The Art of Lithography,’ by Henry J. Rhodes; “ Photo- 
Litho. and Offset Printing,” by Frederick T. Corkett; ‘‘ Collo- 
dion Emulsions,” by Henry O. Klein; and it would be a good 
idea to follow the Photomechanical Methods department con- 
ducted by Stephen H. Horgan in this journal, and to read 
“The Process and Practice of Photoengraving,” by Harry A. 
Groesbeck, Jr. Most of these books can be obtained through 
The Inland Printer Company. A careful study of them will 
prove valuable to every one desiring an intimate knowledge of 
offset lithography and photomechanical methods. 





OnE of the things that astonish me in the lithographing 
and offset printing field is the apparent lack of interest, on the 
part of many, in photo-lithography. Why, after seeing so many 
specimens turned out in this manner, they should still prefer 
the older methods, gets beyond me. The speed alone, to say 
nothing of the clearness and sharpness of the results, should 
be sufficient recommendation for adopting this modern method 
of making plates. Why the hesitancy? Surely there are 
enough progressive establishments doing photo-lithography to 
justify its adoption. The claims made have been substantiated 
over and over by the wonderful color reproductions, the per- 
fect reproduction of text matter, steel engraved plates, tariffs, 
maps, halftone illustrations — in fact, almost every class and 
character of printing. It is no longer an experiment, and it is 
becoming more evident every day that the transferrer of aver- 
age intelligence can master photo-lithography in a very short 
period. So don’t overlook photomechanical methods, as they 
will have a wide bearing and influence on the progress of the 
printing of the future. 





“ THE offset printer,” writes S. Peabody in “ Photo-Litho. 
and Offset Printing,” “should standardize his colors as much 
as possible by ascertaining the bases of the inks he is using — 
taking care to eliminate all heavy and coarse colors, and testing 
for concentration, permanency, non-bleeding and freedom from 
acid. Any good printing-ink house, giving service as well as 
selling ink, will be only too pleased to give valuable assistance 
in this direction.” 

The rubber offset blanket carries only a thin film of ink, 
and it is therefore necessary to have a well ground, highly 
concentrated offset ink to get desired results. Many complain 
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about the high prices of offset inks. Don’t doit! If you want 
to avoid grayness in your type reproduction and flatness in 
your illustrations, buy good offset black inks; and the same 
thing applies to colors. Cheap inks will lack in brilliancy and 
covering qualities; besides, it is well to bear in mind that 
offset inks will require from thirty-three and one-third to fifty 
per cent less than the amount required for the same job on 
a direct litho or on a type printing press. Our offset ink manu- 
facturers in this country are trying to give you the best inks 
possible for this new offset industry. Their efforts should be 
met whole-heartedly; besides the cost of offset inks is of little 
importance — it’s the cost of the finished order that counts. 


“BIRMINGHAM NEWS” IN GREAT 
EDUCATIONAL WORK 

Believing that a great service could be rendered to Ala- 
bama by the full and free development of its educational sys- 
tem, the Birmingham News has made educational progress its 
watchword and goal, according to a story in the Linotype News. 

The three state institutions of higher learning have each 
conducted campaigns for funds in the last three years, and the 
News has been among the largest individual contributors, 
financially, to each of the three. In addition, Victor H. Han- 
son, majority owner and publisher of the News, and also 
owner and publisher of the Montgomery Advertiser, has given 
personally $10,000 to each of two women’s colleges in the 
state as the nucleus for funds for two dormitories to be named 
for his wife, Weenona W. Hanson. Mrs. Hanson has endowed 
a musical scholarship at Agnes Scott Institute, and also gives 
annually musical scholarships at Woman’s College at Mont- 
gomery, and Alabama College at Montevallo. 

The publicity given by the News to the three campaigns 
mentioned and to various campaigns for bond issues and tax 
increases for school purposes in Birmingham, Jefferson county 
an the state at large, has been so generous and so unusual 
that it has attracted wide attention. 

The chief contribution by the News to the cause of higher 
education, however, has been in its free scholarship program. 
The paper itself is now supporting, and will continue to sup- 
port, twenty boys and girls in college, and as a result of its 
example and continuous publicity on the subject, there are 
about a hundred other unsuccessful applicants for News schol- 
arships who are being sent to school through the generosity 
of corporations, individuals and clubs and societies all over 
Alabama. ‘The presidents of colleges throughout Alabama 
estimate that there are several hundred others attending col- 
lege who would not otherwise have done so. 

The plan was inaugurated in the spring of 1921, when the 
News announced that it would give, free, four-year scholar- 
ships, one each to the University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, Alabama College 
at Montevallo, Howard College and Birmingham-Southern 
College in Birmingham. Those scholarships were to provide 
all necessary expenses in college, including board and laundry, 
tuition and fees, books and supplies, and such other and fur- 
ther expenses as were authorized by the president of the col- 
lege, up to a maximum of $500 each a year. There were more 
than three hundred applicants in 1921, and five were selected. 

The plan was so successful the first year that it was 
repeated in 1922, when there was an increase in the number 
of applicants. Impressed by the great service rendered by 
the scholarship program, The Alabama Power Company pro- 
vided five scholarships to unsuccessful applicants, taking the 
second and third choice of the president of the University of 
Alabama, the second and third choice of the president of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute and the second choice of the 
president of the Alabama College. The Alabama Power Com- 
pany again joined with the News under similar conditions in 
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1923, and once more in the summer just passed. The result 
is that the News now has twenty scholarship holders in school, 
the power company fifteen. 

When the first group of News scholarship holders graduate 
next spring there will be five freshmen to take their places the 
following fall, and so on indefinitely. Any graduate of an 
accredited Alabama high school is eligible to apply, provided 
he or she has not previously attended college, and is unable 
to go to college without outside financial help. 

The News makes the request that after leaving college 
each winner return, bit by bit, to the college the $2,000 his 
or her education has cost, to go into a loan fund for needy 
students of future years. No pledge is required, nor is the 
student placed under direct obligation, the News merely urging 
that this course be followed as it proves convenient in the years 
after graduation. 

The News plan has put higher education in Alabama on a 
new basis, as there has been an unprecedented increase in 
college attendance at every institution of higher learning in 
the state, and a tremendous impetus has been given the col- 
leges. Hundreds of boys and girls are in college today in Ala- 
bama who would never have been able to make the grade had 
it not been for the program of the News. 


WHAT EQUIPMENT HAVE YOU? 
By Lesute D. Horr 


In our endeavor to become proficient in any art or science 
or commercial pursuit it is not enough to study merely the 
theory of a subject. In order to do anything well, it is most 
essential to equip one’s self with the proper facilities. Good 
tools are absolutely necessary for good work. Too often good 
effort is wasted because of insufficient equipment or the wrong 
sort of equipment. If a job is worth tackling at all, there can 
not be too much preparation. Take a mental account of stock 
to ascertain if you know how the thing should be done, then 
see that you are properly equipped. 

Call in your printers’ supply man and put before him your 
different problems. You will find him ever ready to tell you 
of the improved and accepted equipment which his firm has 
placed in proper form by the expenditure of time, money and 
long experience. His firm will not only be at your service at 
all times, but will equip your plant with the necessary types, 
machinery, devices, etc., to create profit to yourself and give 
you satisfied customers. One important part of a job is the 
kind of stock used. (Do not use a Bible stock paper for a 
circular for a craftsmen’s outing.) The ink is also important, 
the best ink for the stock. It must be understood that if good 
results are to be obtained from ink, there must be proper dis- 
tribution. Therefore, a good make of roller should be used, 
and one that is properly seasoned. 

If your job should call for continuous perforation, take this 
into consideration, for if an automatic attachment is installed 
on your press, you will get accurate perforation with your 
printing, and will get a profit for all time. This will mean a 
satisfied customer. When pieced and uneven rules are elimi- 
nated your rollers are not cut by constantly rolling over the 
perforating rules that are locked up in the form. The job 
that is press slit and thus goes to the bindery, in most cases 
causes trouble which the bindery man can not overcome. This 
is all eliminated if the slitting takes place while the sheet is 
firmly held by the grippers. Scoring is also taken care of in 
this way, eliminating extra impressions. 

In many instances it is the printer’s own fault if he loses 
customers because of jobs which are not turned out in up-to- 
date style. Some work with the idea, ‘“ Oh, well, that’s good 


enough ”; but the next time the job has to be printed the care- 
less printer will find that the shop with up-to-date equipment 
gets the order. 
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This department will be devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. 


sophistries. 


Cultivating the Woman Customer 
To the Editor: WoLLasTon, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The number of business women who, year after year, hang 
out their signs indicating interest in the commercial activities 
of the world is enough to focus attention on them — their 
needs in advertising and their desires in printing. It is trite 
and common that woman, being the shrewd buyer that she is, 
will be certain to proclaim her taste, and able, in a general 
sense, to estimate correctly the value of what she is about to 
purchase. Thus the growing field of business women promises 
fertility if properly cultivated by the printing salesman who 
seeks to develop this class of trade. 

Method of approach is one of the finer essentials to study 
— there are several essential features in the accumulation of 
orders, but to sing the siren song into the ear of womankind, 
politeness must be the keynote — the one great influence. 

A woman always prefers to have her stationery printed in 
smart looking, yet dainty type on an equally smart looking 
stock — the conventional white stock, unless of an excellent 
quality, is not always a wise selection so far as feminine taste 
is concerned. Women believe in dress, and surely dress in 
printing is what might be termed a most correct appeal. There- 
fore, to the solicitor anxious to get feminine trade, a knowledge 
of the tastes of womankind is worth while. 

Whenever a possible order is pending with a woman at the 
buying end, it should be pressed to a positive conclusion before 
she undergoes a change of mind, for this is one prominent point 
in the feminine nature — and we all know how irritating it is 
when a change of mind governs cancellation of an order, maybe 
at a time when the peak of enthusiasm has been reached. Yet 
often, when a deliberate refusal from a customer is met with, 
it is sometimes advisable to renew the matter a week or ten 
days later, when the results may be different and far more 
happy. In approaching the business woman a second time, 
the salesman should adopt an entire change of attitude while 
having the same ultimate end in view. If a carefully worded 
letter precedes his visit—a letter that sets forth a kindly 
solicitation for the welfare of her business and its future pos- 
sibilities, one that really and truly bespeaks the good will of 
the firm it represents — there is a reasonable possibility that 
encouragement will result from a later visit. 

It often takes considerable time to land an order from a 
woman — but do not drop the matter and expect to make 
sales progress. Appeal persistently to her sense of refinement 
and beauty with your samples of two and three color work. 
If you are especially proud of some excellent job your concern 
has finished — then surely she will be interested at the beau- 
tiful display of halftones that greet her eye. 

Does she like the lithographed calendar or poster? Tell 
her about the process and its history. The story, quite roman- 
tic, is always entertaining, and often brings the human mind 
to a state where an order is quite generally a pleasing termina- 
tion. Only a few of our best salesmen realize the value of 
creating a state of mind — the psychology that enters into their 
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work — how to provoke an active interest and the ways and 
means to produce a condition of this kind. 

But woman is and should be a large user of printing since 
her activities in the business world are daily becoming such 
a prominent part of our commercial life. Yet before she can 
be induced to spend her money lavishly on printing she must 
be studied carefully — attracted to the value of printing as an 
ambassador of better business and more substantial profits. 

JoHN J. FISHER. 


This Subscriber Is Satisfied 
To the Editor: San ANTONIO, TEXAS. 

I have enjoyed THE INLAND PRINTER ever since I started 
reading it. Even if it did not contain all the valuable matter 
it does, the workmanship (makeup), aligning of margins and 
all the many other little things that help to create a piece of 
good workmanship are always an inspiration to me, and I am 
sure to many other readers. I believe I can honestly say that 
THE INLAND PRINTER represents the best in workmanship and 
the best in reading matter, and that every printer and those 
that want to learn to be printers can really be proud of it. It is 
indeed a publication that must convince its advertisers and the 
printing-buying industry that good printing is the only kind 
that pays. THEODORE W. KAHLAN. 


Lost History 
To the Editor: Davin City, NEBRASKA. 

Some time ago I was appointed by the local commercial 
club to write a history of our county. Fiction is my regular 
line, because it is much easier to sit in an easy chair and 
imagine happenings than it is to hunt up facts. Writing his- 
tory is a big job. Every newspaper man knows how hard it 
is to get a true account of an event when everything is fresh 
in people’s minds; after a lapse of fifty years it is almost 
impossible to establish the truth. 

There are three sources of material for a history. The 
first is composed of remains, relics or other direct proofs; the 
second is evidence furnished by eye witnesses in the form of 
narrative, letters, etc.; the third is from accounts gathered 
by others in the form of newspapers, books and tradition. 

In writing a history of the county the historian finds the 
newspaper files a most valuable aid to him. The accounts are 
generally to be relied upon; they give events in a chronological 
order; they furnish the names of persons who may be inter- 
viewed. For this reason I went to the oldest newspaper and 
asked permission to use its files. The editor kindly took me 
back to a storeroom and told me to help myself. The papers 
were all there from page one of volume one to the latest issue. 
From the pile of papers it looked as though it had been pub- 
lished from the Year One. I carefully laid the sheets aside 
year by year. As I went down the pile they became yellower 
and yellower. Finally little pieces began to fall to the floor 
and I went no further. 












I am not a newspaper man, but I have a fine collection of 
old books that are years and years older than any newspapers. 
Some of them are yellow with age, but they are still readable. 
Is there any reason why a few copies of all newspapers could 
not be run off on durable paper to supply the files that are to 
be preserved? In these days of pageants our county histories 
are going to be looked up. Besides this, who knows what 
local boy may turn out to be president of the United States 
some day, and in this case how is campaign material to be 
gleaned from sources that crumble to dust at the slightest 
disturbance? Lyte C. OSTERHOUT. 


Standardized Conditions in the Printing Industry 
To the Editor: SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT. 

There can be no doubt about the benefits and advantages 
derived from certain standardized conditions in industrial 
plants, for every kind of business seems to be in need of a 
culling-out process. Standardization has a direct relation to 
the elimination of waste and, incidentally, to a conservation 
of our natural resources of raw materials, power and, not the 
least, the prodigal waste of human energy. 

Now the ball has been started again and the question is 
how far it can be rolled before it becomes unmanageable. Some 
attempt has been made to apply certain phases and principles 
of standard practice to the printing industry, and a great deal 
of good work has been done, particularly in cutting down the 
number of paper sizes. But on the other hand, actual printing 
processes and kinds of equipment have been multiplied in 
infinite variety, and there is no apparent effort to standardize 
equipment — furniture, type faces and sizes, machinery, meth- 
ods and operations. Can this latter phase of the business be 
standardized? In general, the logical answer seems to be no. 
Printing as a manufacturing proposition can possibly be 
brought to a nearly standard condition, but printing as an art 
can never be standardized, because art never recognizes a 
standard. 

Perhaps no other kind of business expresses art to so many 
thousand humans as does printing. This is nowhere better 
exemplified than in any one of our large public libraries. Here 
one may find printing in every form, a perpetual monument 
to the printer-artist-craftsman. What an array of color and 
form; what taste and individuality! If the building were bare 
of other furniture it would still invite us, for “there is no 
furniture so charming as books.” 

Then, do we really want to standardize the conditions I 
have mentioned? Possibly a few of them; but for the most 
part let us not lose our art, our taste, our individuality, for 
there are far too many other agencies contributing to the com- 
monplace things of life. And so it seems fitting that printers 
should proceed with caution in this mad race for standardiza- 
tion, as they are the only barrier between the rest of us and 
Prussianism. 

Elimination of waste is a praiseworthy motive in any 
human enterprise, and possibly certain standard conditions 
contribute toward that end. It may be stated that an ideal 
condition will follow any program of standardization, provided 
it is conducted with prudence and caution. If, on the other 
hand, the field is not visualized and the possible or probable 
benefits speculated upon in advance of starting actual work, 
disaster may beset the path of otherwise well intentioned 
endeavors. 

The necessity of eliminating waste in all lines of industry 
can not be overestimated. In the past there has been a great 
deal of extravagance in the use of time and materials, and in 
the misapplication of human labor. The fierce competition that 
we are all familiar with has demanded a careful investigation 
of these extravagances. These investigations usually bring forth 
something new in labor-saving devices or methods. 
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In the modern printing plant equipped with every known 
labor-saving tool or machine for economical production, a 
high state of efficiency has been reached. Yet there are thou- 
sands of plants, both large and small, where unnecessary wastes 
are large and continuous. To convert these .wastes into divi- 
dends is in most cases a simple procedure. Apparently the 
remedy is the installation of modern labor-saving tools and 
machinery along with improved conditions and methods. 

In the report of the Hoover Committee on Elimination of 
Waste in Industry it is stated that the printing trades show 
57.61 points of waste; the fact is emphasized that management 
is responsible for by far the largest part. In comparison with 
other industries surveyed, printing does not make a very good 
showing, as may be seen by the following figures indicating 
points of waste for the others: Machinery, 28.66; boots and 
shoes, 40.93; textiles, 49.20; building, 53; men’s clothing, 
63.78. If these figures serve no other purpose, they do show 
very clearly that we are still very wasteful, with all our sup- 
posed efficiency. 


In the past, workmen in all lines have vigorously opposed - 


improvements that would speed up production and reduce or 
eliminate useless labor. In many cases organized labor was 
instrumental in preventing the adoption of improved machin- 
ery that would eliminate hand labor. Happily that time has 
passed or is passing, because it has been shown beyond ques- 
tion that every new and improved machine or process has 
increased rather than decreased the demand for labor, as well 
as the earning capacity of labor, over the old hand methods. 
In the days before the linotype a hand compositor received 
about $12 a week. Today a linotype operator gets from $50 
to $60 a week, and does many times more work with greater 
ease. And all the while the demand for printing service has 
constantly increased. This seems paradoxical, yet it is a fact. 

There are still some employers who, for various reasons, 
are skeptical as to the value of labor-saving machinery. In 
many plants fifty per cent of the manual labor employed is 
wasted, and this waste shows in production costs for which the 
consumer is obliged to pay. As labor itself constitutes the 
largest part of the consumer class, it should be the first to 
benefit by and the last to oppose cheaper and better ways to 
produce any commodity. Retaining the old wasteful methods 
may benefit a few, but improved methods produce the greatest 
good for the greatest number. And so there is a reason why 
every individual should be interested in reducing the cost of 
doing things. 

For those interested in or engaged upon the task of reduc- 
ing costs in printing plants it is perhaps unnecessary to remind 
them again that before any improvements are started a careful 
analysis of every phase of the work should be made, for it is 
much easier to hire a few extra men than it is to explain the 
expenditure of a large sum of money for new equipment. 

Equipment of every description which takes the place of 
many men may be idle over long periods of time for lack of 
sufficient orders to keep it running; and when this condition 
becomes acute, the savings previously gained may be wiped 
out and totally lost in the unequal overhead charges. There- 
fore, intelligent selection of labor-saving machinery requires 
a careful analysis of the work to be done and its probable 
increase or continuity, also anticipation as far as possible of 
unforeseen circumstances that could in any way make these 
machines obsolete in a short time, and a consideration of the 
question whether the labor to be replaced will be emphasized 
by showing greater economy over the old methods. 

There can be no system of standardization that will be one 
hundred per cent perfect. And it is unlikely that absolute 
perfection will ever be thrust upon us humans. The ques- 
tion is then, How far can we go with a profitable application 
of standardization and at the same time protect the art side 
of printing? H. L. WHEELER. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

A COUNTERFEITER, Ernest Everett, who 
pleaded guilty in the Kent assizes to having 
in his possession 450 forged treasury notes, 
was sentenced to serve seven years in a 
penal institution. 

THERE is a Papyrus Lodge of Freemasons 
in London which is composed largely of 
papermakers and paper merchants. It held 
its last annual meeting on December 31 at 
the Hotel Cecil. 


At THE Birmingham police court recently 
a firm of printers was summonsed for em- 
ploying girls after 4 Pp. mM. on a Saturday. 
As the work was in connection with the 
printing of ballots, only the payment of 
the costs of the case, 25 shillings, was im- 
posed upon the offenders. 

Tue famous singer, Mme. Galli-Curci, 
toured Scotland last fall. Following one 
of her appearances, one of the notices in 
the newspaper had this sentence: “An en- 
core by Madame Galli, ‘ Curci Up Hill and 
Down Dale,” showing that both composi- 
tor and proofreader were not conversant 
with music or its producers. 

A NOVEL rule is that of the Scottish Typo- 
graphical Journal, which insists on printing 
the names and addresses of the writers 
under all the communications it publishes. 
The wisdom of suppressing anonymity is 
questioned by one correspondent, who says: 
“The most valuable type of correspondent 
is very often the most shy of publicity.” 

To cOoMMEMORATE the birth of William 
Blades, the noted printing bibliographer, 
the St. Bride Foundation Institute opened 
a special exhibition on December 5, last, 
which was the hundredth anniversary of 
the day Blades saw the light of day. This 
exhibit included books and other items rep- 
resenting the writings and researches of the 
great typographical historian. 

Harotp SPENDER, in a lecture recently 
given at Cardiff on “ Thirty Years in Fleet 
Street,” said that “when he entered that 
newspaper land, fresh from Oxford College, 
about thirty-five years ago, the editor was 
supreme. He trampled on his staff and 
defied his proprietor. But things were very 
different today. The old-time editor had 
been replaced by the news editor, who was 
bossed over by the manager, who in his turn 
had to bow his head to the new type of 
proprietor, who was generally a peer of the 
realm and out to make a fortune. Such an 
object,” said Mr. Spender, “ had never even 
occurred to the old régime of newspaper 
owners.” 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


A. E. Goopwrn, general secretary of the 
Federation of Master Printers, in a recent 
speech said that “a remarkable change had 
come over the printing industry in the last 
twenty-five years. Ten years ago it was 
said that local printers used to wear bells 
around their necks, so that their rivals 
would hear them and go down another 
street to avoid them. All that had changed. 
There now was mutual trust.” The Feder- 
ation has done splendid work. 


Tue Underground Railways Corporation 
of London, according to recently published 
statistics, in 1923 used 201,448,000 tickets, 
weighing 206 tons; the omnibuses used 
1,134,000,000, weighing 504 tons, and the 
tramways under the control of the com- 
pany used 190,000,000 weighing 83 tons. 
This makes a total of 793 tons of paper and 
cardboard used annually. About 1,100 tons 
of pulp are required for the annual require- 
ments of the system, and 320 tons of paper 
were used last year for posters, maps, etc. 
It is estimated that the Underground’s print- 
ing gives employment to something like 
12,000 people. 

GERMANY 

Tue November number of Buch- und 
Kunstdruck, published at Hamburg, was 
devoted mainly to dissertations on the cal- 
endar, taking in its history, its form and 
its typographical get-up. 

Tue Typographic Society of Berlin on 
November 12 last placed on exhibit a dis- 
play of modern American printing, upon 
which Herr Wetzig gave a discourse dealing 
with American typography. 

AN EXHIBITION of juvenile literature of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, collected by Karl Hobrecker, was 
held in the Municipal Art Library of Ber- 
lin, December 8 to 13 last. 

Tue text of the last October number of 
the Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker was 
devoted entirely to chemigraphic reproduc- 
tion and was accompanied by numerous 
handsome specimens of halftone and color 
printing. Among these was a copy of the 
earliest autotype of Meisenberg (Munich), 
made in 1882. 

Friepricu V. Koenic, son of the inventor 
of the cylinder press, died last November 
at Oberzell, at the age of ninety-six. The 
president of Bavaria, as well as all the city 
officials of Oberzell, led the funeral proces- 
sion on November 23. The speakers on 
this occasion referred to his remarkable 
standing as an industrialist, as an employer, 
as a furtherer of public welfare, and as a 
man. 


IN CONNECTION with the courses in lith- 
ography at the Arts and Trades School at 
Berlin (Adreas street 1-2), a course of in- 
struction in offset printing was recently 
started, under the direction of Sebastian 
Malz. 


BEGINNING the first week in January, the 
Munich Trade School has instituted two 
theoretic courses in offset printing. These 
are to continue till July 14. Next October 
two courses in the practice of offset will 
follow. 

FRANCE 

AT THE recent sale of the Ferrari collec- 
tion of postage stamps, a vermilion colored 
1-franc French stamp, dated 1849, was sold 
to an American for 200,500 francs (about 
$12,000). 

SWITZERLAND 

A RATHER odd name is that given by the 
publishing house of Orell Fiissli in Zurich 
to its house-organ, of which the first num- 
ber, in two colors, has just appeared. The 
name is Der Frosch (The Frog). 


NEW ZEALAND 


Ir 1s believed that this country has more 
newspapers in proportion to population than 
any other country in the world. There are 
260 printing concerns in New Zealand, giv- 
ing employment to 5,300 persons, including 
more than 1,100 women and girls. News- 
paper offices, of which a great majority 
have jobbing departments, have more than 
2,000 employees, while general printing 
houses have about 3,300. In addition some 
670 persons have employment in the manu- 
facture of stationery, account books and 
bookbinding. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

A new building is under construction at 
Pretoria for the Government Printing 
Works. It will cost $500,000. It is the 
second largest printing establishment in 
South Africa, and employs about 750 peo- 
ple. About seventy-five per cent of the 
printing required by the government is done 
here, the remainder being given out on pri- 


vate tender. 
AUSTRALIA 


THIs country now imposes a “ dumping ” 
duty on playing cards originated in and 
exported from the United States to Aus- 
tralia, when the landed duty-paid cost of 
such cards is less than the manufacturers’ 
selling price of the comparable Australian 
article. 

NORWAY 

Because of their not being manufactured 
in this country, Norway permits the import 
free of duty of composing machines, type- 
writers and calculating machines. 
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Memoirs of an Editor 
By Edward P. Mitchell 


NOTHER autobiography, detailing the 
life of the author from his birth at 
Bath, Maine, through fifty years of Ameri- 
can journalism. As such it is immensely 
interesting, covering as it does characters 
and personalities closely connected with the 
reconstruction period and after. His early 
experiences as a reporter were in New Eng- 
land, but he was fascinated by the New 
York Sun and sent it articles, and soon 
became a member of its staff. 

He presents the extraordinary characters, 
brilliant and eccentric and _ picturesque, 
that formed its staff—that of Dana, the 
most remarkable of all. 

From then on, for many years, he sur- 
veyed the world from the watch-tower of 
the New York Sun. It led him to meddle 
with the occult, to encounter philosophers 
and cranks, to treat of great political and 
economic issues, to know how the canal 
really went to Panama, and to meet most 
of the interesting men of the time. Alli 
these men and all these matters are dealt 
with in the fine and well loved style that 
his editorials made famous. 

Thousands who lament the passing of 
that page, and thousands who have heard 
its wonders recorded in the lounging- 
rooms of clubs from their elders, will de- 
light in the book. 


The Colony of Fiji, 1874-1924 

Who would have thought twenty-five 
or thirty years ago that a_ beautifully 
printed book with numerous illustrations 
in black and colors, could be produced by 
natives of the Fiji Islands? At that time 
the people of these islands were considered 
as cannibals. Still it has been done, as 
evidenced by the book of this title sent 
us as a holiday greeting by S. Bach, gov- 
ernment printer of the Fiji Islands. The 
book is of 168 pages, printed on a laid stock 
of good texture. The workmanship bears 
evidence of high skill and good judgment. 
The contents of the book show the develop- 
ment of the islands in the last fifty years— 
another great achievement. 


The Times of India Annual 
From Bombay, in far-off India, comes 
this Annual, which now has been pro- 
duced regularly since 1910. According to 
the publishers, “it is entirely an Indian 
production supervised by Europeans who 
are carefully selected by the management 


and transmit orders for any book or publication. 





This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 
A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 
in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


in London, many of whom have been with 
us for fifteen years.” Although the pub- 
lishers invite candid criticism and would 
“ welcome any reference to their weaknesses 
and defects in the production of the book,” 
nothing but the highest praise is merited. 
The makeup is pleasing, and the printing 


Books Reviewed This Month 


Memoirs of an Editor. Fifty Years of 
American Journalism. By Edward P. 
Mitchell, formerly editor-in-chief of the 
New York Sun. 460 pages, 6 by 9, and 
numerous illustrations. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $4.50. 

The Art Spirit. Notes, articles, fragments 
of letters and talks to students by Robert 
Henri. 282 pages, 5 by 8, cloth covers. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


Louder, Please. The autobiography of a 
deaf man. By Ernest Elmo Calkins. 260 
pages, cloth covers. The Atlantic 


Monthly Press, Boston. 


above the average for this class of work. 
Some of the four-color inserts represent 
the highest attainments in the printers’ 
art, the four pages from the album of the 
Prince of Dara being noteworthy examples 
seldom seen except in high-grade artwork. 


Other Annuals Received 

The British South Africa Annual, pub- 
lished by Hortors, Limited, Cape Town. 
Well printed and beautifully illustrated 
with a number of halftones of South Afri- 
can landscapes. 

The Courier Annual, published by W. R. 
Rolph & Sons, Launceston, Tasmania, is 
rich in one and four color illustrations of 
Tasmanian scenery. Also contains a num- 
ber of full-page advertisements in four- 
color processwork. A little more attention 
given to the presswork of the text matter 
pages would have greatly improved the 
appearance of the Annual. 

The Table Talk Annual comes with the 
compliments of the editor, J. V. Price, of 
Melbourne, Australia. Mr. Price says: “I 
have endeavored to get off the beaten track 
and to produce an annual worthy of Aus- 
tralia, and the wonderful reception it has 
met with proves that Australians have 
appreciated my efforts.’ To judge from 
the contents and general appearance of the 
Annual, we compliment the Australians on 
their choice. The book is well made up, 


and is profusely illustrated with excellent 
halftones well printed and a number of 
four-color process cuts. 





Louder, Please! 
By Ernest Elmo Calkins 


RNEST ELMO CALKINS 

who has made a success of business 
life under a great handicap. Although he 
has been practically deaf since he was eight 
years old, he and his firm are leaders in 
the great American game of advertising. 
His story is told in this book, rich in ap- 
pealing reminiscence, warm with delightful 
humor, and pungent with shrewd com- 
ments on life and human nature. In orig- 
inal and diverting style Mr. Calkins out- 
lines the influences that shaped the life of 
“the boy” in a little midwestern town; 
the charm of the printing press that led 
him into an amateur’s adventures and a 
craftsman’s practical experience on the 
proverbial country weekly. It’s a book to 
enjoy, and to remember gratefully, after 
it is read. 


is a man 


Germany’s Leading Graphic Monthly 
Reviewed by N. J. Werner 

HOUGH we are tempted each month 

to give a notice to the issues of the 
Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker — and 
thus please the publisher, who sends us 
regularly slips telling of its contents and 
what he would like us to say —we are 
obliged through lack of space to disregard 
our inclination. Within the year it has 
changed ownership, because of the decease 
of Herr Morgenstern, who published it 
many years. Editorship has also changed, 
as well as the locale of its printing in Ber- 
lin. In the main, however, it keeps to its 
traditions and continues to be a welcome 
visitor to our exchange table. The last 
issue, devoted to the recent Leipsic Book 
Fair, is in all respects, excepting one, a fine 
number. The exception is a vital one, how- 
ever. The text used to be in a splendid, 
very readable face, most easy on the eye. 
The new printer has chosen a very light, 
almost hairline roman, which taxes our 
vision even under the fullest illumination. 
We ardently trust he will see the error of 
his way and return to the former face or 
some other equally sturdy and perceptible 
in character. 

P. S.—To mollify the printer’s reception 
of this advice, we will here also advise the 
printers of Buch- und Kunstdruck (Ham- 
burg) to employ a heavier faced, more read- 
able text type than he is using. 

P. P. S—The same advice might well 
be followed for the Typographische Jahr- 
biicher (Leipsic). 
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ARE printers as good at selling their product as their 
customers are at buying it? We are led to this soliloquy 
after reflecting for some time on the numerous discussions 
we hear regarding the difficulty of getting profitable prices, 
or of having to keep on cutting prices in order to get work 
into the plant. Of course there are always the exceptions, 
and we are not suggesting that there are no printers who 
know the fine art of salesmanship. The thought does 
occur, however, that a great many printers might be bene- 
fited by devoting a little more attention to acquiring some 
knowledge of the fine points of selling. 


ALTHOUGH we are sorry to note that Henry P. Porter, 
of Boston, who has devoted practically a lifetime to the 
education of printers, has found it necessary for business 
reasons to resign as chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee of the United Typothetz of America, we are surely 
glad to see that F. Lawrence Fell, of Philadelphia, could 
be induced to step into Mr. Porter’s shoes. No better 
successor possibly could be found. Mr. Fell is a man of 
broad educational attainments, both as a printer and as 
a scholar. What then, on the one hand, seemed an irrep- 
arable loss, may happily be turned to a valuable gain. 


Day after day we read and hear illustrations of the 
powerful influence of the printers’ product in building up 
sales for various business institutions. One instance is 
before us as we write —an article citing the experience 
of a manufacturer of doors. For the six months following 
the inauguration of a constructive advertising campaign 
— in which were included broadsides, leaflets, booklets, 
etc., as well as the use of space in national mediums — 
this manufacturer’s business in one city alone was 810 
per cent greater than for the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. We can not help but wonder if the print- 
ers who produced this effective sales-building material 
received a profit on their work that was in proportion to 
its value to the manufacturer. 


CELEBRATIONS in honor of Franklin have been held 
by printers in numerous localities during the past month. 
It is well that we keep alive the memory of our patron 
saint, and that we pass that memory on to the coming 
generations of printers. There are others also who mean 
much to the printing craft and whose memories should 
be honored by printers. Names such as Franklin, and, 
to go farther back, Gutenberg, Aldus, Plantin, and many 
others that might be mentioned, reflect credit and honor 
upon the entire printing fraternity. We frequently won- 
der what these noble pioneers who paved the way for 


our present-day industry would think could they but return 
and visit around among some of our modern printing 
institutions. Surely they would be impressed with the 
remarkable advancement made in methods of producing 
the printed word. They would gaze with amazement 
upon the rapidity with which printed matter is turned 
out. The wide use that is being made of the printed word 
in every line of endeavor would be a matter of pride to 
them. Our modern business methods and the high degree 
of efficiency would fill them with wonder. How would 
they look upon our present standards of competition? 
Franklin, from all we have read of his life, was a firm 
believer in “ the laborer is worthy of his hire.” We do 
not believe he sold his services below what they were 
worth to himself and to his customers, or at a price that 
would not permit a reasonable profit on the transaction. 
Evidently he was also a firm believer in the Golden Rule, 
for he practiced it constantly. No doubt he and the other 
illustrious early followers of the art of printing would 
be deeply grieved were they to sit in at some of the gath- 
erings of printers today and listen to the stories of how 
prices are so cut that there is no profit in the work. The 
policy of “ get the job no matter what the price, so long 
as we get the work into the plant,” which seems so preva- 
lent of late, would certainly not be in keeping with Frank- 
lin’s ideas of conducting a business. Why printers will 
continue such a policy at the same time as they are singing 
the praises of their patron saint is beyond our ken. 


A Visit From a Distinguished Printer 

As the last copy for this issue was being revised THE 
INLAND PRINTER was honored by a visit from Hon. H. J. 
Diddams, C. M. G., the proprietor of Diddams & Co., 
Limited, of Brisbane, Queensland, and for three years 
mayor of Brisbane, who is now on his homeward trip 
after an extended visit to England and the Continent. 
Mr. Diddams established his business in Brisbane about 
thirty years ago after spending some years in the print- 
ing trade and holding responsible positions with firms in 
various parts of Australia. He has been an active member 
of the Master Printers’ Association. Twelve years ago he 
became a member of the Municipal Council of Brisbane, 
taking an active part in all municipal affairs, and about 
four years ago was chosen for the highest office the 
municipality could bestow. 

It was a pleasure indeed to have this visit from Mr. 
Diddams, as it has been to receive visits of others con- 
nected with the printing industry of Australia and other 
foreign countries during the past few years. It has given 
us a broader viewpoint and has made us realize more 
strongly than ever that no one country has a monopoly 
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on the progress of printing. Australian printers look to 
us in America as leaders in the art, but they have many 
things that we in America could copy with profit. We 
both have much in common. 

It was a source of gratification to us to learn of the 
high esteem in which THE INLAND PRINTER is held in 
Australia. It makes us realize the responsibility that rests 
upon us to continue the standard already set for and by 
this journal during its more than forty-one years of ser- 
vice to the craft, and to maintain its leadership. We 
pledge ourselves anew to carrying forward the work we 
have endeavored to accomplish in the past, to give our 
readers everywhere the best possible material, and to do 
all in our power for the continued advancement of our 
beloved art of printing. 


What Can Printing Do for Business? 

It is a rather sad commentary on the present condi- 
tion of the printing industry when one of the U. T. A. 
committee chairmen, in a public address, after referring 
to the Standard cost-finding system as “ probably the best 
system employed for the purpose by any industrial organ- 
ization in America,” should be forced to follow that state- 
ment with “ There is just one thing the Standard cost- 
finding system has not done for the printing industry, 
and that is, it has not maintained a stability in charging 
prices, with the result that through crazy competition the 
average net profit for those who operate strictly standard 
systems (God help the rest!) has declined from nine per 
cent in 1921, to six per cent in 1922, and to four per cent 
in 1923: and I doubt if that four per cent has been main- 
tained in 1924.” Then a little further on in his address 
the same speaker said: ‘“‘ There are three thousand mem- 
bers in our organization, only one thousand of whom use 
the U. T. A. cost system in some form or other — and 
probably at the outside only two hundred and fifty of 
these are strictly standard — leaving two thousand mem- 
bers without cost knowledge other than what they can 
get from published average records.” 

The speaker was A. L. Lewis, vice-president of the 
U. T. A., and chairman of the Committee on Marketing. 
His address was delivered at the annual graphic arts night 
dinner in Philadelphia on January 8, and explained the 
work the committee is endeavoring to accomplish for the 
benefit of the industry. After the years of effort that 
have been put into spreading knowledge of the value of 
cost-finding, and the sums of money that have been spent 
on the work, the condition expressed in the foregoing 
statements made by Mr. Lewis does not hold much 
encouragement for the committee that is promulgating 
the new work of showing printers how to sell more print- 
ing. We admire the courage displayed by Mr. Lewis and 
his fellow members on the committee in taking up this 
work and devoting so much of their time to it. It takes 
coulage plus a great amount of self-sacrifice to plan and 
carry on an undertaking of this nature, and we sincerely 
trust the efforts of this committee may meet with hearty 
response and support. 

In explaining the work the Committee on Marketing 
is endeavoring to accomplish, which is to teach the printer 
how profitably to sell more printing, Mr. Lewis stated 
that after two serious and exacting sessions a sub-com- 
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mittee of experts was appointed. This sub-committee 
finally evolved a plan and impressed the others with the 
idea that it was necessary to begin at the foundation by 
giving the printer an understanding of what his product 
is for. Mr. Lewis then said: “ The question they put to 
us was, ‘ What can printing do for business?’ Is there 
a man present who, if given pencil and paper and one 
hour’s time, could answer that question? After analyzing 
it carefully, we believe there is not any one printer in 
America who could answer it. Does it not come down to 
this, that all of us are associated with an industry con- 
cerning which we have, to say the least, a very limited 
conception of its possibilities and potentialities? ” Then, 
after stating that “ We believe this applies to every con- 
ceivable branch of printing and to every printer,” he 
said: “ We would go further and say that there is not one 
printer specializing in any one branch of printing who 
could tell what his own branch could do for business! ” 

These are rather strong statements. We are willing 
to agree that the majority of us, at least, have a very lim- 
ited conception of the possibilities and potentialities of 
the printed word. After all the effective educational work 
that has been done by the journals in the printing and 
advertising fields, however, we can not bring ourselves to 
believe that all printers are as ignorant of what printing 
can do for business as the statement by Mr. Lewis would 
lead us to believe. There are printers scattered here and 
there throughout the country who we believe are demon- 
strating conclusively that they do know what their prod- 
uct can do to build up business for others, and who are 
profiting by that knowledge in that they do not have to 
worry about the general run of printing that is placed on 
a competitive basis. 

Nevertheless, it is a certainty that when printers start 
thinking about the possibilities and potentialities of their 
product to the same extent as in the past they have to 
the mechanics of producing it, they will find many oppor- 
tunities for creating business that they otherwise would 
not get. They will also find it more profitable, and will 
not have so much cause for worry about competitive bid- 
ding and cutting prices. 

It is safe to say that there is not one progressive busi- 
ness man today who would not testify to the influence the 
printers’ product has had in building up his business. 
Surely there is not one progressive business man who 
would dispense entirely with the use of printed matter. 
Why, then, should there be difficulty in finding an answer 
to the question: ‘“ What can printing do for business? ” 


In Connection With the Foregoing Matter We Announce 
a Special Contest 

To assist the committee in securing an answer, THE 
INLAND PRINTER invites its readers to send their views, 
and we make the following offer: $100 in prizes for the 
best answers to the question, “ What can printing do for 
business? ” These prizes will be divided as follows: $50 
for the best answer; $25 for the second; $5 each for the 
next five. Answers should be limited to five hundred 
words. A committee of judges will be selected and an- 
nounced later. This contest will be closed March 20, and 
the announcement of awards will be made as soon there- 
after as possible. All answers should be mailed in sep- 
arate envelopes, addressed to Contest Editor, THe INLAND 
PRINTER, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. 


Standard Office Forms Adopted 

Standard invoice, purchase order and in- 
quiry forms for recommended use by all 
branches of American industry and com- 
merce were adopted by a national confer- 
ence held under the auspices of the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice, Department of 
Commerce, at Washington, January 14. 

Forty-five organizations were represented 
at the conference. These included the pro- 
ducer, distributor and consumer as well as 
the wholesaler and retailer in the leading 
commercial fields. Manufacturers of office 
equipment and accounting machinery were 
also represented. 

R. M. Hudson, chief of the Division of 
Simplified Practice, presided at the confer- 
ence. Secretary Herbert Hoover, in a brief 
but forceful address, stressed the importance 
of simplification in office forms, and com- 
plimented the conference on its efforts to 
eliminate waste in office procedure by at- 
tacking specific problems rather than those 
of a general nature. 

After considerable discussion the confer- 
ence voted unanimously to adopt the stand- 
ard invoice form for recommended trial by 
American industry and commerce. The 
standard purchase order and inquiry forms 
adopted some time ago by the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents were also 
considered and were adopted by the con- 
ference. A standing committee was ap- 
pointed to consider any objections to these 
forms which may arise and to arrange for 
later conferences to review them in the light 
of their further and wider use. 

The Division of Simplified Practice will 
canvass all organizations and groups inter- 
ested in these standard forms to secure their 
approval and adoption. When a sufficient 
number of ratifications are secured, the 
forms will be published as American stand- 
ards in the elimination of waste series of 
the Department of Commerce. 


Need for Standard Size Bank Checks 

Another step toward the simplification 
of business forms is being brought to the 
fore, the promotion of standard bank check 
sizes. While inquiry reveals that the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in 1921 adopted 
three sizes to cover as many classes of 
checks, and the banks of the country have 
quite generally put these sizes into use, 
there are yet many business houses which 
have their own checks made and do not 
observe the standard sizes. ‘“ What is the 
result? ” says one letter to the Division of 
Simplified Practice, Department of Com- 


merce. “In the first place the operating 
machinery is tremendously slowed down in 
every department. Machine operators natu- 
rally can not handle a bunch of odd-size 
checks nearly as efficiently as they could a 
standard size.” Other departments also are 
handicapped in the handling of vari-sized 
checks, this writer points out, and at the 
same time there is a waste of paper from 
such variation. It is indicated that the use 
of checks of uniform size would expedite 
clerical work for the business house as well 
as for the bank, and that economies in this 
direction could be augmented by more effec- 
tive service and similar economies from 
printing and lithographing companies which 
print checks in large quantities. 


A Record-Smashing Delivery 


In three hours after copy was received 
the Barber Printing Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, set, printed and 
delivered 20,000 6 by 9 dodgers, on a Sat- 
urday morning. On Thursday of that week 
the sales manager for one of the firm’s 
largest customers, who was out of town, 
mailed his order together with the copy for 
20,000 6 by 9 dodgers, with instructions that 
delivery must be made by Saturday noon. 
As Friday was a holiday, the letter was not 
received until 8:40 Saturday morning. The 
time was short. A good customer was 
either to be disappointed or highly pleased. 
Knowing that his Ludlow typograph ma- 
chine was always available for immediate 
use, and finding that a high-speed job press 
would be open at 9:45, E. F. Barber, presi- 
dent, shot the copy to the composing room. 
Promptly at 8:45, without the loss of a 
moment’s time, the Ludlow was put to 
work, one compositor setting and casting 
the type-slug lines, another cutting and 
fitting the borders and spacing out. Aston- 
ishing speed was made in setting the job 
because of the quick Ludlow method of 
casting multiple slugs four-up from one 
setting of matrices. At 9:45, just one hour 
after the copy had been given to the com- 
positor, the form was set, corrected and 
locked up for the press. At 10 o’clock the 
press was running on the job. At 11:40 the 
delivery clerks were wrapping. At 11:45 
the 20,000 dodgers were being shipped to 
the customer, three hours and five minutes 
after receipt of copy. 

Mr. Barber, who is one of the prominent 
printers of the Fourth Typothete District, 
has a plant that is widely known for its 
excellence of equipment and for its quality 
of service. 





Constructive Cover Designing Service 

All printers, artists, advertisers and en- 
gravers, whether or not they own a copy 
of the practical catalogue-designing book 
entitled “Constructive Cover Designing,” 
will be interested in the announcement that 
the publishers, the Hampden Glazed Paper 
& Card Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
have just prepared a helpful service for a 
more efficient use of this book. This service 
is contained in a series of booklets, “ Hints 
for Using Constructive Cover Designing,” 
which is being prepared for 1925 distribu- 
tion. The first number, entitled “Jack 
Horner Eats His Pie —- And Has It Too!” 
has a very interesting and helpful story, 
and bespeaks for the series the widest at- 
tention. The reproduction in color on cover 
stock of actual commercial cover designs 
which have been used, with a story telling 
how the designer and printer used the big 
illustrated text book to secure the final 
result, is of the greatest service to all 
branches of the graphic arts. 


Parcel Post and Printing 

Discussing the demand for change in the 
postal rates on second-class mail matter, 
the Brillion (Wis.) News says: 

“Most weeklies conduct job-printing 
plants in connection, and when they come 
in contact with parcel post rates they sure 
have a squeal coming. For instance: Wrap 
up a package for mailing and write on it 
the words ‘ Limburger Cheese’ as identify- 
ing the contents. The postmaster weighs 
it and finds that it will cost you 8 cents to 
mail that parcel of, supposedly, limburger 
cheese. Then, after the postmaster has at- 
tached the 8 cents’ worth of stamps you 
tell him it was all a mistake about there 
being limburger cheese in the package, ask 
him to scratch out the words ‘ Limburger 
Cheese’ and substitute the words ‘ Printed 
Matter.’ Thereupon, thank him politely, 
tell him the condition of the weather, and 
proceed to remove yourself from his pres- 
ence. What happens? The _ postmaster 
calls you back to tell you that there is 
insufficient postage on your parcel. You 
demand, ‘How come; you weighed it, did 
you not? It isn’t any heavier now than 
before, is it? The wrapping hasn't been 
changed, nor have any strings come loose. 
Hasn’t changed its smell, has it? I’m a 
taxpayer, ain’t I? Law-abiding, peaceable 
and what not? Then what’ell you mean 
“insufficient postage” ’? Alas and alack, 
you sputter in vain! Uncle Sam himself 
has got you by the scruff of your neck and, 
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The $5,000,000 National Museum of Engineering and Industry 
the natural history museum and the gallery of the fine arts, t 
to make Washington the world’s most beautiful capital city. 

industries, and will be the first national institution in this country devoted exclusively to recording industrial progress. 
The great central rotunda will house a Hall of Fame for eminent engineers, inventors and industrialists and a 
Founders’ Room to commemorate those who will have contributed to the museum, in time, money or effort. 


and will cover twenty-seven acres of floor space. 


because you are a printer, if you are one, 
he is going to plaster an extra 15 cents in 
postage on your package because the word- 
ing on it was changed from ‘ Limburger 
Cheese’ to ‘Printed Matter.’ However, 
if you then open the parcel and prove by 
the actual contents that you are verily 
sending limburger cheese and not the offen- 
sive thing called ‘ printed matter,’ the post- 
master will at once beg your pardon and 
tell you that 8 cents is sufficient! He may 
go even farther, if you stay and chat a 
while, and tell you that you may send any- 
thing else of equal weight and similar wrap- 
ping for 8 cents, whether eggs, beefsteak, 
perfume or calico, and Uncle Sam _ will 
gladly give you the service, even though 
he has a deficit in his money box for doing 
it. But beware of the words ‘ printed mat- 
ter. They are taboo. He can’t bear to 
carry this package so marked for anything 
less than 23 cents! ” 


Tom Bateman Great Santa Claus 

On last Christmas eve the versatile Tom 
Bateman, of the Printing Machinery Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, again put one over 
in the capacity of host to the inmates of 
the home maintained by the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union at 
Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee. For some 
years Mr. Bateman has headed a commit- 
tee of good fellows whose aim it has been 
to gladden the hearts of the pressmen at 
the home at Christmas time. Each year 
the festivities conducted have been a suc- 
cess, but this year they climaxed all former 
efforts. A spirit of good cheer and good 
will prevailed, and Mr. Bateman had pro- 
vided bounteously of practical and cheering 
gifts. For each of the patients he had 
brought: Five new one-dollar bills in a 
Christmas fold; a bathrobe, muffler, two 
neckties, three pairs of socks, twelve ini- 
tialed handkerchiefs, a pair of suspenders, 
pair of hose supporters, deck of cards, box 
of Republic Bond executives’ stationery, a 
fountain pen with name engraved, an Ever- 
sharp pencil, small fancy whiskbroom, five- 
pound box of candy, a two-pound package 
of figs, two pounds of mixed nuts, a two- 
pound package of dates, a two-pound tin 
of cakes, pound of raisins and a box of 
lollypops. For the use of all there was: 
One box of paper bells, balls and decora- 
tions, three dozen Christmas tree ornaments, 
three dozen novelty Christmas tree electric 
light bulbs, six cross-word puzzle books, 
forty games, four large game boards, 150 
volumes of books, two boxes of oranges and 
two boxes of apples. 





A Classic Addition to Washington’s Magnificent Public Buildings 

to be erected on the Smithsonian Institution grounds on The Mall as a companion building to 
he classic structures erected in harmony with the new plans of the Fine Arts Commission, designed 
The new museum will house exhibits depicting the dramatic evolution of engineering and the 


It is efforts of this kind that make life 
worth living. To cheer the sick and weary 
among us is one of life’s greatest privileges. 


Chicago Old-Timers Honor Franklin 

On Saturday evening, January 17, the 
Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chicago 
held its fortieth annual banquet and ball 
in honor of Benjamin Franklin. Nearly one 
thousand gathered to honor the printers’ 
patron saint and to enjoy the festivities of 
the evening. The large ballroom of the 
Hotel LaSalle was crowded beyond its ca- 
pacity, extra tables being placed in the halls 
outside. 

The program consisted of vocal and in- 
strumental music; invocation by Rev. 
James W. Vallentyne, pastor of Unity 
Church, Oak Park; address of welcome by 
President Thomas Knapp; introduction of 
speakers by Bernard J. Mullaney, master 
of toasts; “ How Benjamin Franklin Would 
Handle Civic Problems Today,” by Hon. 
William E. Dever, mayor of Chicago; 
“Franklin, Then and Now,” by James M. 
Lynch, president International Typograph- 
ical Union, and “ Benjamin Franklin, Scien- 
tist,” by Frederic P. Vose, of the Electric 
Club of Chicago. 

As honored guests there were present rep- 
resentatives of the Benjamin Franklin Asso- 
ciation and of the Electric Club of Chicago. 


Ludlow Organization Expands 

The Ludlow Typograph Company re- 
ports a very decided increase in volume of 
business for the past year over any pre- 
vious year in its history. A careful estimate 
by the Ludlow company shows that there 
are now more than five million dollars’ 
worth of Ludlow products in use through- 
out the world. Of this aggregate, over one 
million dollars’ worth went into use during 
the year 1924, and plans now under way 
indicate a much larger business during 1925. 

Some reasons for this phenomenal growth 
have been the increased use of the Ludlow 
system of display composition among daily 
newspapers; the designing and cutting by 
the Ludlow company of more than a hun- 
dred new job faces, including the 6, 8 and 
10 point sizes; the development of the new 
time-saving method of setting rule forms 
with two-way rules produced on one-way 
slugs; and the water-cooled mold that 
makes it easy to do repeat casting without 
overheating the mold. 

In order to meet the ever-increasing de- 
mands of newspapers, job plants, trade com- 
position plants and specialty houses for the 
Ludlow system of composition, the Ludlow 


It will be 1,150 feet long, 250 feet deep 





Typograph Company announces the fol- 
lowing changes that took effect January 1, 
1925: Virgil V. Evans has been appointed 
sales manager, with general supervision 
over the field organization in the United 
States and Canada. A New England dis- 
trict office has been opened at 261 Franklin 
street, Boston, Massachusetts, with P. I. 
Robbins in charge as New England district 
manager. A southern district office has 
been opened at 312 Palmer building, At- 
lanta, Georgia, with Murray Howard in 
charge as southern district manager. 


Chicago Supplymen Elect Officers 

The Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild of 
Chicago held its annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers on Friday evening, January 
0, at the Morrison Hotel. Eldon H. Glea- 
son, sales and advertising manager of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, as retiring president of the 
guild, was chairman, and after the dinner, 
which was followed by some excellent en- 
tertainment features, he called the meeting 
to order for the business session. The an- 
nual reports of the secretary and treasurer 
gave evidence of the flourishing condition 
of the guild and of the progress made dur- 
ing the past year. The election of officers 
resulted in Frank Novy, Chicago manager 
of the Challenge Machinery Company, be- 
ing advanced from vice-president to presi- 
dent; J. P. Cline, of the Cline Electric 
Company, from treasurer to vice-president, 
and Bertel O. Henning, Chicago manager 
of the Elgin Bending Machine Company, 
installed as treasurer. Charles H. Collins, 
special agent for bookbinders’ machinery, 
was returned to the office of secretary, 
which he has filled faithfully and efficiently 
since the guild was organized ten years ago. 


Insurance as Christmas Gift 

The Mid-States Gummed Paper Com- 
pany has taken out group insurance for all 
of its employees and distributed the policies 
as a Christmas present. The entire insur- 
ance amounted to about $60,000, and in- 
cluded every one who has been in the em- 
ploy of the company for a period of three 
months or over. The policies increase $100 
a year for each employee. 

A general meeting of the officers, salesmen 
and department heads of the company was 
held at the Hamilton Club, Chicago, on 
January 5. Irving McHenry, president, 
reviewed the activities of the past year, 
and also discussed the plans and the goal 
set for 1925. W. C. Ross, secretary and 
sales manager, outlined the new sales poli- 
cies for the year, followed by a discussion 
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in which every one present took an active 
part and which lasted late into the evening. 
The company has shown a very healthy in- 
crease in its sales over the preceding year, 
but is setting out to do even better for 1925. 


. A Novel Christmas Greeting 
The New Orleans Jtem of December 27 
contained the most novel Christmas greet- 
ing we have so far seen. It was a testi- 
monial to our esteemed friend, Bill Pfaff, 
“ whose splendid and enduring constructive 
citizenship has wrought and is now working 
imperishable monuments to his wholesome 
humanism and versatile business genius.” 
The greeting occupied a whole page in the 
Item and was signed by the members of the 

New Orleans Chamber of Commerce. 


Production Meters on Display 

The Production Meter Service Corpora- 
tion has opened an office in the Printing 
Trades Offices and Display on the second 
floor of the Transportation building, Chi- 
cago, with G. H. Bruns, sales manager for 
the company, in charge. The meter was 
of particular interest to the members of 
the German delegation when they looked 
over the Printing Trades Offices and Dis- 
play during the typothete convention. 
They said that nothing of its kind was to 
be found in Germany and were much in- 
terested in making arrangements for its use 
in that country. 

The production meter not only keeps 
track of the actual operations of every 
machine in a plant, but shows graphically 
the idle time chalked up against each ma- 
chine at the end of a day’s run. The chart 
shows when these delays occurred. Used 
in conjunction with the pressman’s job 
ticket, the charts show the time chargeable 
to each job and check the operation of the 
machine over a day’s period. 


End-of-the-Year Party 
On December 31, 1924, the printing and 
allied trades firms located in the Graphic 
Arts building, Oakland, California, had a 
get-together party to bid the old year fare- 
well and to extend the hand of fellowship 
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for the new year. Printed invitations were 
given to all persons in the building, from 
the boss to the devil, and work ceased 
promptly on that day at 4 o’clock. Light 
refreshments were served on the fourth floor 
and everybody received a present of some 
description. Max Horwinski acted as Santa 
Claus in the distribution of presents. The 
idea of the shop and the office getting to- 
gether at least once a year in this manner 
made a most favorable impression, and no 
doubt will result in its becoming an annual 
custom in the Graphic Arts building. The 
halftone on page 770 shows the assembled 
gathering. 


Personal and Other Mention 


Tue TurtsA RuBBER STAMP WORKS, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, announces a new method 
in “relief engraved printing.” Samples 
sent us for inspection speak well for the 
new method. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH of the Union Printers’ 
Home, reproduced on page 597 of our Jan- 
uary issue, was by Lou Grant Rigdon, who 
left the Home last June. The credit line 
was inadvertently omitted, so we make this 
announcement to give Mr. Rigdon the 
credit to which he is entitled. 

THE WEsT VirGINIA Pup & Paper Com- 
PANY announces a new addition to the 
Westvaco Mill Brand line, the Westvaco 
Folding Enamel, which now may be ob- 
tained through all the distributors of the 
Westvaco products. 

From practically every part of the coun- 
try come notices of changes in trade cus- 
toms regarding the sale of paper stock. The 
Detroit paper merchants started the ball 
rolling with a demand of $1 as a service 
charge on all orders of less than $10. Since 
then the broken package charge of twenty- 
five per cent of price has been made to in- 
clude all broken packages, even though 
accompanied by a full-package order of the 
same grade and weight of stock. The paper 
men seem to back up their demands with 
sufficient figures showing the reasonableness 
of the charges. 
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New Composing Room of the San Francisco “Chronicle” 





Wiiiam H. Parker, for some years past 
Chicago manager for the Cleveland Folding 
Machine Company, recently tendered his 
resignation and is now connected with the 
Charles N. Stevens Company, 112 West 
Harrison street, selling a general line of 
printers’ and bookbinders’ machinery. 

Tue J. M. Huser MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY, of Canada, Limited, the Canadian 
subsidiary of J. M. Huber, Incorporated. 
now occupies new quarters at 245 Carlaw 
avenue, Toronto. The new location is 
larger, with greater facilities for shipping. 
including ample storage space and a railroad 
siding. 


Tue Howard Paper Company, Urbana. 
Ohio, has just completed the erection of a 
new brick addition to its factory, in which 
will be located the ruling department. This 
places the company in an even better posi- 
tion to give good service to its customers on 
all kinds of mill ruling, and also gives space 
for a large open stockroom. 





THe Hotyoke Carp & Paper COMPANY 
announces a new cover stock, the Kroydon 
cover, sample books of which have been 
distributed to the trade recently. The 
Kroydon cover is said to be impervious to 
fingerprints and other marks; in its ripple 
finish it will print a 120-screen halftone 
with good effects. 


Ix Memory of his son, who perished at 
sea, Michael G. Price, prominent leather 
manufacturer of Philadelphia, has estab- 
lished a $40,000 trust fund for the support 
of a school to be known as the Charles 
Morris Price School of Advertising and 
Journalism of the Poor Richard Club. 
There are to be two classes, elementary 
and advanced, in both divisions, providing 
two-hour sessions twice a week over a 
period of two years. To remove any char- 
itable aspect, a charge for tuition of S15 
will be made for the entire course. Stu 
dents from fourteen years old and upwards, 
with sufficient preliminary education, will 
be eligible for entrance. Graduation cer- 
tificates under state authority will be issued. 





Said to be one of the finest newspaper composing rooms in the world. It is so laid out that all operations move on the straight line of efficiency to the final 


passing of the forms directly to the molding machines in the stereotyping room adjoining. 


It is light and airy, with sound-damped ceiling. All machines are 


electrically heated and driven. This view shows the main linotype batteries with the copy-cutter’s desk and the dump in the angle between the linotype ranks 
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at the shortest average distance from the operators. 















“ANGLO-SAXON Bonp tn BusINEss ” is the 
title of a booklet being distributed to its 
jobbers by the Hampshire Paper Company. 
It shows not only specimens of printed, 
lithographed and engraved letterheads on 
white stock and eight colors, but also car- 
ries other information which should prove 
of real value to the printer in furthering 
sales. The main idea with the publication 
of the booklet is to help the printer with 
his sales of stationery. 

Wesel Topics is the name of a new house- 
organ issued by the F. Wesel Manufacturing 
Company, the first copy reaching us in the 
form of a Christmas greeting. It is full of 
valuable information for the Wesel custom- 
ers. In presenting us with a copy of the 
Topics, the publishers say: ‘“‘ We have many 
things planned for the future which are de- 
signed to make this a worth-while maga- 
zine. And we have every reason to believe 
that as time passes this book will grow in 
importance and in volume.” 

W. Jackson, Kingston, Ontario, is 
another of those successful printers who 
years ago started with practically nothing 
and through hard work and _ perseverance 
is now reaching his goal. Twenty-five years 
ago he bought an old printing plant in 
Kingston, to which he gradually has added 
both equipment, business and prestige. Re- 
cently a new addition to the Jackson Press 
was opened, adding 6,300 square feet of 
floor space, and making the Jackson Press 
one of the largest print shops in eastern 
Ontario. This is the kind of success of 
which any man may well feel proud. 

Tue United American Metals Corpora- 
tion, of Brooklyn, New York, is the latest 
concern to move its Chicago office into the 
Printing Trades Display on the second floor 
of the Transportation building. The new 
arrangement places this company’s entire 
organization under the one roof, as suffi- 
cient storage space has been taken in the 
basement to provide for carrying a com- 
plete stock. L. W. Goldberg, who is asso- 
ciated with A. S. Hall in the management 
of the Chicago office, will continue in charge 
of sales. Mr. Hall says that with the new 
arrangement extremely prompt service can 
be rendered customers. 


Members of a Novel Year-End Party at Oakland, California (See page 769) 
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AT A recent test made on two offset 
presses running continuously on the same 
job, printed in a dark blue ink, the average 
number of sheets covered by one pound 
of ink was 247%. After attaching the 
McKinley distribution rollers the average 
was raised to 27834 sheets to the pound of 
ink, or a decrease of twelve per cent in the 
amount of ink used. 

Cuartes C. Doyre, of Cleveland, the 
electric sheet heater man, informs us that 
he has secured a court decree against the 
Little Wonder Electric Heater Company, 
mentioned in the Trade Notes last month, 
and has granted it a non-exclusive license to 
manufacture under the Doyle patent, with 
the provision that all electric sheet heaters 
so manufactured are marked “licensed 
under J. E. Doyle patent.” 





Tue John B. Clark Company, printing, 
Manchester, New Hampshire, has been pur- 
chased by the Manchester Mirror and com- 
bined with that paper. The purchase re- 
unites a printing business and a newspaper 
publishing business which were conducted as 
one organization from 1852 to 1918. John 
H. Fahey, publisher of the Mirror, has ac- 
quired the controlling interest. Arthur A. 
Harvey, vice-president and treasurer of the 
Clark company, retains an interest and will 
continue in the management of the business. 

In connection with the article about 
“Vertical Leaders” on page 710 of this 
issue of THe INLAND PRINTER, it may be 
interesting to note that the Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company some two years ago 
brought out a system of casting tabular or 
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Puitip RuxtTon, president of Philip Rux- 
ton, Incorporated, manufacturers of print- 
ing inks, 220 West Forty-second street, has 
been appointed to the advisory board of 
the Harriman National Bank. 






“ WeEsTVACO INSPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS,” 
No. 1, has been received. The first edition 
was mailed to printers throughout the coun- 
try during the latter part of January, and 
will be followed by nine other editions dur- 
ing the year. The main idea with the pub- 
lication is to furnish ideas and suggestions 
to the printers for the best and most ap- 
propriate use of Westvaco papers, whether 
in the coarse M. F. grades or in the highly 
coated and calendered ones. 

DveE to the need for increased space, the 
Intertype Corporation has leased, effective 
May 1, 1925, the tenth floor of the new 
twenty-five-story building at 1440 Broad- 
way, between Fortieth and _ Forty-first 
streets, New York city, for executive and 
sales offices. The new offices will increase 
the working space about forty per cent over 
that of the present location of the corpora- 
tion. All departments now at 50 Court 
street, Brooklyn, will be transferred to the 
new building. 










Two gifts of large amounts insure to 
Louisville an up-to-date printing school in 
the near future. Theodore Ahrens, presi- 
dent of the Standard Sanitary Manufactur- 
ing Company, has given $150,000 for the 
erection of a new vocational school, which 
will be known as the Theodore Ahrens 
Trade School. Robert W. Bingham, presi- 
dent of the Courier-Journal and Louisville 
‘Times companies, following Mr. Ahrens’ 
gift, has announced that he will furnish the 
money to make the present printing depart- 
ment of the trade school complete to the 
last detail. He will finance the purchase of 
linotypes and all other needed equipment 
for the school. 


Tue Gutenberg Museum in Mainz, Ger- 
many, and the International Gutenberg 
Society associated with it, both of which 
institutions owe their origin to the very 
successful Gutenberg celebrations held in 
1900, will celebrate their twenty-fifth anni- 
versary in the summer of 1925. To mark 
the occasion of this double anniversary a 
jubilee volume is being prepared for which 
about sixty authorities on early and modern 
printing from nearly every civilized coun- 
try, and in particular from England and the 
United States, are working. It is intended, 
in addition, to hold in Mainz an exhibition 
on a large scale, showing the development 
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rule forms which is practical, time-saving 
and efficient. No more is it necessary to 
waste a lot of time in fitting rules and jus- 
tifications together for the rule form. It can 
all be done mechanically, and both better 
and swifter than by hand. The form shown 
with this item illustrates the Ludlow 
method. 





of artistic book production in Germany 
since 1900 (“ Das schéne deutsche Buch seit 
1900”). The high stage of development 
attained by modern German book producers 
will assure for this exhibition the greatest 
interest in the professional book world and 
among book lovers and the friends of art 
far beyond Germany’s own boundaries. 
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Wit11aM F. Orr, of Beaver Dam, Wis- 
consin, has been appointed instructor in 
presswork in the Department of Printing 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology. The 
appointment becomes effective immediately. 
Mr. Orr is a native of Texas. He was for- 
merly instructor in the School of Printing 
at the South Dakota State College, in 
Brookings, South Dakota, and has had sev- 
eral years of experience as a pressman, 
foreman-pressman and manager in _ print- 
ing establishments in Ripon, Baraboo and 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. He _ succeeds 
James R. Creech, who left the Pittsburgh 
institution to accept an appointment as 
superintendent of the printing department 
of a newspaper in Hollywood, Florida. 

On Fripay evening, January 10, H. A. 
Porter, sales manager of the Harris Auto- 
matic Press Company, lectured on “ Offset ” 
before the Milwaukee craftsmen, and illus- 
trated his talk by some fifty stereopticon 
views, charts and diagrams explaining the 
offset process and its advantages. The oc- 
casion was the celebrating of Racine Night 
by the craftsmen. All about the Chamber 
of Commerce, where the lecture was held, 
were exhibits showing how an offset piece 
of direct-by-mail matter grows from the 
artist’s sketch through the plates, transfers, 
etc., to the finished job. Other exhibits 
showed pictorially the advantages of offset, 
such as “ No fold cracks through the half- 
tones,” “ Offset mails for less postage,” etc. 

C. Z. Netson, “the biggest force in the 
typesetting machine field,” and for a num- 
ber of years assistant branch manager of 
the Intertype Corporation in Chicago, has 
resigned this position to become western 
representative of the Printing Machinery 
Company. Mr. Nelson’s headquarters will 
be in the Fisher building, Chicago. 





At A meeting of the Commercial Print- 
ers’ Group of the New York Employing 
Printers’ Association, held on January 13, 
$15,000 was subscribed for the organization 
of a stock corporation to be known as the 
Graphic Arts Finance Corporation. The 
purpose of the new organization is to make 
loans to printers who otherwise would fall 
into the hands of “ loan sharks.” Laudable 
as this purpose may be, it is still a question 
as to whether this is the right way to get 
at the evil. The banks and the bankers are 
supposed to be the right kind of people to 
meet when in need of funds. If this new 
organization is supposed to eliminate banks 
and bankers in its field, it smacks very 
much of the private print shop, which would 
eliminate the commercial printers. 





A memoria tablet in honor of Ottmar 
Mergenthaler, the inventor of the linotype, 
was unveiled at the little village of Hachtel, 
Germany, where the great inventor was 
born. The celebration took place Novem- 
ber 9, 1924. The tablet is placed on one 
of the side walls of the house in which 
Mergenthaler was born. The ceremonies, 
elaborate and impressive, were attended by 
all the villagers and by many societies and 
individuals from various parts of Germany. 
The homes and shops of Hachtel were gay 
with flags and flowers, and the schoolhouse 
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New Administration Home of the International Typographical Union 
It has been announced that the palatial Murdock home in the fashionable Nerth Meridian street district of 
Indianapolis will become headquarters of the International Typographical Union April 1. Purchase of 
the home, made famous locally by its occupation at different times by two of Indiana’s richest families, 
was effected recently by the union. It was sold by heirs of the late Samuel T. Murdock, multi-millionaire 
interurban magnate and manufacturer. The purchase price was not made public, but it was said the 
building could not be duplicated on land of such value at a total cost of less than $500,000. 


in which the father of the inventor had 
been a teacher was gay with streamers and 
garlands. At the entrance to the village 
was a triumphal arch with flower-woven 
letters bidding all visitors welcome. Co- 
incidentally with the unveiling, wreaths 
from many societies were placed beneath 
the tablet. Mergenthaler was honored in 
other communities, too, that day, and for 
several days thereafter. A week or so later 
the typographic society of Berlin held a 
celebration in his honor. 

PRESIDENT GEORGE Berry, of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union, had a conference with representa- 
tives of the Printers’ League of America on 
January 19 and 20. The question up for 
settlement was the number of men required 
on mechanically fed presses. The confer- 
ence was preceded by a meeting of union 
leaders in Washington, at which represen- 
tatives were present from New York, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Washington, Boston and 
other leading cities. 


In Memoriam 
THe CANADA PRINTING INK COMPANY, 
Limitep, Toronto, Canada, announces the 
death of its president, J. W. Corcoran, 
which occurred Sunday, December 21. 





Hans PEtTersoN, the inventor of the lino- 
graph, as well as the vice-president and 
general manager of the Linograph Com- 
pany, died at his home in Davenport, Iowa, 
Christmas morning, at the age of fifty-two. 
Mr. Peterson was a native of Denmark, but 
came to this country with his parents in 
his early childhood. Together with his two 
brothers he began manufacturing and mar- 
keting the linograph in Davenport in 1912. 





Harry CotumBus GriFFING, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry F. Griffing, Chicago, passed 
away in Los Angeles after a brief illness, 
and was buried at the latter city on Mon- 
day, January 12. The young man’s father, 
Henry F. Griffing, has been connected with 
the American Type Founders Company’s 
Chicago office for the past twenty years, 
and is vice-president of the Old-Time Print- 
ers’ Association. Mr. Griffing was a suc- 
cessful general contractor. He served his 
country as an enlisted soldier during the 
Spanish-American War. 








FRANK BaAruHypT, manager of the Kansas 
City branch of the American Type Founders 
Company, died early Sunday morning, Jan- 
uary 4, in his home, 3665 Harrison boule- 
vard, Kansas City. Mr. Barhydt, who was 
seventy-three years old, had been head of 
the Kansas City branch of the American 
Type Founders Company for twenty-five 
years. He was ill about six weeks. 


IrvEN H. Dexter, son of Talbot C. Dex- 
ter, founder of the Dexter Folder Company, 
died in New York on January 7, 1925. Mr. 
Dexter was for a time associated with the 
Dexter Folder Company, later leaving to 
establish a business of his own at Goshen, 
New York, where at the time of his death 
he was building machines under contract 
for George R. Swart & Co. He spent his 
life in manufacturing paper-handling ma- 
chinery, to the expansion and improvement 
of which he gave untiring attention. Of a 
quiet, unassuming disposition. he was not 
given to self-advertising, but those who 
knew him held him in high esteem. His 
passing at the early age of forty-five is a 
distinct loss to the printing industry. 





Witrrep De Loss WELLs, secretary and 
assistant treasurer of The Babcock Printing 
Press Manufacturing Company, died at his 
home in New London, Connecticut, on De- 
cember 23, in his sixty-second year. Mr. 
Wells was born in De Ruyter, New York. 
When a young man he located for a time 
in Westerly, Rhode Island, and specialized 
in bookkeeping and accounting at the 
Bryant-Stratton Commercial School in 
Providence. In 1885 he entered the em- 
ploy of the Babcock company at New Lon- 
don, and being the type of man who loved 
his work he soon commanded the respect 
of every one with whom he had dealings, 
by his accuracy in every detail of his work 
and his quiet social manner. In a few years 
he became office manager and a little later 
was appointed assistant treasurer. Upon 
the death of Daniel Babcock in 1912, Mr. 
Wells was elected secretary of the company, 
which office, with that of assistant treas- 
urer, he held at the time of his death. He 
was the type of man the business world can 
ill afford to lose, unvarying in his loyalty 
to the best interests of the company, uni- 
formly fair in his dealings, and sympathetic 
with all who came to him for counsel. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 





Prices for this department: Under heading ‘‘ Situations Wanted,’’ 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line: 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
3 = Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 
desired, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE — An old-established and successful job printing “and book bindery 

in a city of over 20,000; two cylinders, five C. & P. gordons (three with 
Miller feeders), one Kelly; fine type equipment; bindery complete with 
ruling machine, stitchers, folders, etc. Or would consider sale of part interest 
to an experienced competent printing and bindery executive who had made a 
success and could put at least $5,000 in cash into purchase of part interest. 
Reasen for offer have other business interests whose growth demands more 
time. Satisfactory business and bank references required and given. Address 





J. B., 1820 Mallers bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
FOR SALE — Printing plant in Ohio city of 75,000; old and established firm 
with most modern machinery, doing about $120,000 business annually, 


equipped with one two-color and three single color Miehles, two Vertical Miehles, 
two Miller units, Friehl imprinter, three open platens, two Cleveland folding 
machines, Seybold cutting machine 44-inch, complete monotype equipment 
and an up-to-date composing room and other necessary power machinery for 
bindery, etc.; typothete prices prevail. Owner desires to retire; will require 
$25,000 cash and balance good terms. F 192. 


OPPORTUNITY TO 





ACQUIRE one-half interest at a bargain if you act 
quick, in established St. Louis printing — all equipment brand new, 
including 42-inch Miehle, Model 14 linotype, & P. Gordons, folder, etc.; 
position as executive or foremanship and ae in building included: reason: 
to devote time to recent invention. F 195. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA — Long-established druggists’ 
ness for sale; only reason: sickness; trade covers 
modern plant; in heart of business center; rare opportunity. 
BROS., 591 Mission street, San Francisco. 


FOR SALE — 














label printing busi- 
Pacific Coast; fine 
McNEIL 





A job plant inventorying over $40,000 and doing an annual 








business of $60,000, located in an industrial Ohio city of over 35,000. 
194 

PRINTSHOP, doing good business, for sale; $1,000 down, balance easy 
terms; must be sold before Spring. F 186 





FOR SALE — Good live. three-job press printing plant in northern Indiana 
prtce § $3, 500. F 83 











FOR SALE 





NEW AND MODERN STYLE used equipment for the printer. At this time 

we are offering many good used machines, some overhauled in our shop and 
others which we can ship direct from the user as follows: 26 by 34 Pony 
Miehle, modern style, with both deliveries, variable speed motor, f. 0. b. Indi- 
ana, $1,500; Ludlow typograph machine with 2 steel cabinets, matrices, etc., 
$1,650 cash; 26 by 35 Century good 2-revolution Pony, $800 f. 0. b. Chicago; 
23 by 30 Pony Century Campbell, 4 air springs, trip, iron base, f. 0. b. 
Chicago, $500 cash; 10 by 15 N.S. press with Miller feeder, D. C. motor, etc., 
f. o. b. Chicago, price $700. Also have a 34 by 48 two- revolution Miehle; 25 
ay "30 bed fast Pony Miehle; 34-inch Oswego cutter; 48-inch Seybold auto 
clamp cutter; 39 by 52 and 46 by 62 good strong Huber 2-revolution presses 
for newspaper and publication work; 14 by 22 Style 5-C Colts Laureatte 


presses; 8 by 12 Colts press, foot or power style for special work; stock of 
new C. & P. presses, Hamilton wood and steel furniture, cutters, stitchers, 


WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY, 


complete outfits. 


proof presses, saws, 
Chicago. 


716 S. Dearborn street, 


FOR SALE CHEAP — Scott All-size rotary peu press, 

- width 30 to 70 inches, length 22 to 46 inches; 
per hour; prints one color on each side of web; belt driven ‘ 
motor. All complete (except motor) and in perfect condition, together with 
Scott electrotype plate bending machine, saw-trimmer and beveler and routing 
cylinder. This excellent press for long run work can be had for immediate deliv- 





Class Q: size of sheet 
speed 6500 full sheets 
requires 15 H.P 


ery and at one-fourth of reproduction value today. Photographs and full 

data sent on request. F . 22 

FOR SALE — One Hickok ruling machine, style 5-O-A automatic, 3-beam 
striker with No. 3 layboy, and motor attached, 110 A. C. 60 cycle, single 


phase, 42-inch machine with 36-inch cloth, manifold double shaft pen- underlift 
device; machine practically brand new; has been used less than 60 days: 
will sell at attractive price and on favorable terms if wanted. HOLMES OF 
MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, Mississippi. 


FOR SALE — Four-roller Optimus, 25 years o!d, 29 by 43 bed; always used 

for general job work and appears to be just as efficient as it ever was: 
complete with motor, rollers, etc., $1,400 cash, on our floor where it may be 
seen in operation; or will trade in for new automatic job press. POWERs- 
TYSON PRINTING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Four (4) secondhand cylinder presses; 1 No. 5 Optimus, 7 
No. 4931; 1 No. 5 Optimus, serial No. 5190; 1 No. 9 Optimus, serial N 
4165; 1 Miehle, fly delivery, bed 33 by 44; all in good condition and will 

do close register work. F 60. 




















Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 





QUICK ON 


Send tor booklet this and other styles. 








The Name MEGILL 


on a gauge pin is a guarantee of quality and all 
genuine goods have this name stamped on them. 
Insist on Megill products. If not at your dealer’s, 
order them from us. Illustrated circulars on request. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 
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no — — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and _ rotary 

ses of various styles and sizes: your inquiries solicited. GIBBS- 

BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson street, 
icago 


MODEL 14 LINOTYPE for sale: 
our plant; best cash offer gets it; 
wd machines is reason for selling. 





first-class condition; can be seen running in 
bids accepted until February 10. Too 
GOLDEN RULE PRESS, Greensboro, 





FOR SALE -— Hickok air suction feeder, 48-inch wide; first-class running 
order; complete with motor pump and all attachments: will sell at rea- 
sonable price. CRESCENT PAPER COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESSES, all models and sizes, 
and two-color; rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt + ae a fair 
KONECKY BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. 





single 
prices. 
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PRESSROOM FOREMAN who is an able executive, understands color work 

and can instruct proper method of make-ready, can connect permanently with 
aggressive establishment in New York state; non-union; no trouble. In first 
letter give age, experience, references and salary expectd. F 187. 


FOREMAN FOR PRESSROOM employing 50 men, in large eastern city; abil- 

ity to produce A-1 color, publication and commercial work economically 
is the requirement. Give full details of your experience and wages expected. 
F 188. 











Salesmen 

A LEADING PRINTING INK HOUSE 

Chicago branch, also manager for same; only 

following need apply, giving experience, references, 
etc. F 189. 





requires experienced salesmen for 
those having established 
compensation expected, 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — One Taylor Projector, 
doing high-class color printing. 
PANY, East Downingtown, Pa. 





almost new; jot 4 the thing for people 
DOWNINGTOWN PAPER BOX COM- 


SALESMAN to sell printing, with a well-equipped plant; $1,000 business per 
week; salary and commission. Write BRONX STANDARD PRESS, 606 

Bergen avenue, New York. 

SALESME 
ing as a side-line; 

headend, Pa. 


SELL ING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package address- 
20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL CABINET 





FOR SALE — One 30-inch Piper two-beam ruling machine in good condition; 
well crated and ready for immediate shipment. HAY TRADE JOURNAL, 
Canajoharie, N. 





FOR SALE — Very late model No. 43 Babcock Optimus, very little used and 
thoroughly gone over; low price for quick sale. ROY C. GOODWIN, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


ROUTING MACHINE - 
very low price for 

ville, Ky. 

FOR SALE — 25 by 38 Whitlock cylinder in good condition. COMMER- 
CIAL PRINTING CO., 522 Leonard street, N. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE — One ruling machine, 44-inch rail, 
also paper feeder for same; bargain. F 199. 





Ostrander-Seymour 25 by 35 table with extra head; 
prompt sale. BUSH-KREBS COMPANY, Louis- 








two-beam striker, gear drive; 





FOR geal 
GEO. 


- Victoria press in good condition; sheet size 15 by 21. THE 


. WHITNEY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


FOR SALE — New press; 
a real bargain. F 196. 





prints on both sides of web; perfect condition; 





SALESMEN — Who can get good inquiries for genuine steel die embossed 
stationery; good commission. HARPER ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


LIBERAL COMMISSION to salesmen handling Herbert folding gage; fits the 
vest pocket. W. J. HERBERT, 296 Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








SALESMEN calling on printing trade to sell electric neutralizer as side-line; 
liberal commission. F 204. 





INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION -— Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system 
in conjunction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man 
connected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of 
almost unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. 
MILO BENNETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country; estab- 

lished 17 years; more than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest method 
of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; favorite 
school for printers for years; five weeks, $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 206 E. 
19th street, New York; telephone: Gramercy 5733. 











FOR SALE — 44-inch Seybold cutting machine. F 202. 








HELP WANTED 





Bindery 


WANTED: BINDERY FOREMAN — Must be thoroughly familiar with 

county, bank, loose leaf, pamphlet and catalog work; prefer a man in 
the thirties. In writing, state each place you have worked, capacity employed 
in and salary received. Card required. SCHWABACHER-FREY STATION- 
ERY CO., San Francisco, Cal. 








WANTED — Experienced bindery ruler, who can do forwarding and finishing 
and general job bindery work; take ‘charge of department in all-around job 
shop. POWERS-TYSON PRINTING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





ESTIMATOR AND PRODUCTION MAN with experience in trade plant 
doing all classes of bindery work. Give full details in reply. THE BURK- 
HARDT CO., 545 Larned West, Detroit, Mich. 





WANTED — A bookbinder who can forward and finish and cut : stock. 
GANTOWN PRINTING & BINDING CO., Morgantown, W. Va 


Composing Room 


“MOR- 








gay ee WANTED — Young man, for responsible position in 

Publishing House in Far East; five-year engagement; passage paid. 
cae moral and physical qualifications, age and family, to REV. 
CHERRY, Langhorne, Pa., for further particulars. 


THE SCHWABACHER- FREY STATIONERY CO., San Francisce, 
position for a first-class fast man on cylinder lock- up. State age, 
you have worked, how long, etc.; union. 


Methodist 
State 
W.. F. 





have a 
where 





Managers and Superintendents 





PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT — Thorough executive; to take complete 
charge. Write full qualifications, references, age, salary to start, etc.; 

medium-sized plant, city of 100,000 eastern New York; doing good grade 

commercial work, catalogues and publications; union. F 198. 

PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT, thoroughly experienced executive on sales 
books or similar specialty; take complete charge; excellent opportunity. 

a a,» qyatityations, age, salary. NATIONAL SALESBOOK CO., Long 

Island City, N 








Miscellaneous 


LEARN LINOTYPING OR INTERTYPING at home spare time study. 

Steady work $55 a week; the Thaler System of linotype operation together 
with a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each course makes learn- 
ing easy and interesting. Write now for details and special short-time offer. 
THALER SYSTEM, 22 Legal bldg., Washington, D. C 











MISCELLANEOUS 


ELECTROTYPED NOVELTIES for the reverse side of business and advertis- 
ing cards. Send for descriptive circular. JOHN O. BENNETT, P. O. 
Box 678, Rochester, N. Y. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
Bindery 








BOOKBINDER, first-class finisher, stamper and forwarder wants position; 
blank books, loose leaf and rebinding. F 157 





Composing Room 


MONOTYPE OPERATOR (beginner, but with 24 years’ experience in the 
printing business) wishes position; Middle West preferred, but can go any- 

where. H. F. MILLER, 50 Hanover street, Providence, R. I 

MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERATOR wants position in eastern part of 
United States: 3,500 to 4,000 ems per hour on straight matter; not fast 

on tables. BALDWIN, 360A 13th street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LINOTYPE 











OPERATOR, young man, average 4,000 ems per hour, union; 
wants situation; on newspaper preferred, but not essential; magazine 
make-up experience. F 197. 


STONEMAN — Best of references; can assist foreman in line-up and O. K. 
color register; at present employed but desire change. F 167. 








Editor 


HOUSE-ORGAN EDITOR or composing room foreman; three successful house- 

organs to my credit; also high-class job, ad and direct mail compositor 
and layout man; at present holding ‘‘ sit” in ad. room of nationally known 
newspaper; seek connection with really high-class concern where ability to 
establish and edit house-organ can be shown; would consider foremanship of 
medium-sized well equipped shop to begin; 32; married; with Navy overseas 
during war; Kentuckian; excellent references. Invite correspondence. F 208. 








Executive 


DO YOU NEED AN EXECUTIVE?— A young man with successful expe- 
rience as foreman, superintendent, estimator, buyer, and selling experience, 
is open for a position; he is now employed and giving satisfactory service; 
knows how to manage and produce high-grade printed salesmanship and other 
classes of printing but does not pose as an expert advertising man. F 150. 








PRINTING EXECUTIVE qualified by education and training to handle large 

volume in general printing and loose leaf manufacture is available for any 
plant anywhere that is seeking a man that can produce results; 25 years with 
one of the largest and most progressive organizations in this country. Here 
is the man — where is the plant? For further details address F 206. 








FOR FLAT PRINTING: Specify Elgin Shaved Plates. 
There Are Reasons. 
ELGIN BENDING MACHINE CoO., Elgin, Illinois 











SAVE THE ORIGINALS (Type and Engravings)! PRINT FROM ACCURATE PLATES 


FOR ROTARY PRINTING: Specify Elgin Shaved and Curved Plates. 
Ask Your Platemaker, or Us. 
BERTEL O. HENNING SALES AGENCY, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Managers and Superintendents 
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Composing Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 





MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT or pressroom foreman available; thor- 

oughly seasoned in large diversified plants, a very able executive, familiar 
with modern automatic machinery, a master in pre sswork, colors, line-up, mar- 
gins, composition, costs, estimating; good organizer; faculty for getting results 
without friction; open shop policy. F 66. 





Newspaper 





PROOFREADER-EDITOR — Experienced, union, trained newspaper man, 
well equipped, steady; newspaper, catalogue or book office. F 205. 





Office 





YOUNG MAN, wishes to connect with advertising office or concern where 
practical weds Pan of printing would be desirable; position with a good 
future for one willing to work. F 200. 





Pressroom 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN, single and two-color, high-grade man on fine half- 

tone and catalogue work, desires position; American; 15 years’ experience 
in the printing business; competent to assume responsibility of pressroom 
foreman; good references; will go anywhere. F 201. 





PRESSMAN — Cylinder, Kelly, platens and Miller; also cutting, general 
bindery; 14 years’ experience, better grade; prefer Central New York 
or New Jersey. KXKEREX, 5610 Fulton street, Chicago. 





PRESSMAN, thoroughly experienced on cylinders, platens, and automatic 
presses, on all grades of work, desires location in the Southwest only; 
small shop experience. F 191. 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN, thoroughly experienced on one, two and four color 
presses; a practical executive who can produce fine work economically; 
best of references 190. 





Proofroom 





PROOFREADER, 18 years’ experience with firms doing commercial printing, 
would like position; can go anywhere, but would prefer Middle West; 
references. F 207. 





Salesmen 





SALESMAN, specialty selling, wants to connect with live concern manufactur- 

ing printing machinery, automatic feeders, etc.; understands ink and paper; 
15 years’ experience in printing and allied industry; 3 years road selling; 
willing to travel; excellent man for some concern where integrity and stick-to- 
it-tiveness counts; American; age 30. F 81. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED FOR CASH — New Era two-color press or similar, 10 by 12 or 
larger, with slitters, rewind and cross knife. F 193. 





WANTED FOR CASH — Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 





WANTED — Wire stitcher, ee and punching machines. LIBERTY 
PRESS, 1159 Kaighn avenue, Camden, N. J. 





WANTED — A secondhand Potter proof press. When replying state model, 
size, conditions and price. F 203. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Advertising Service 





$15 A MONTH buys a house-organ service expressly written for printers, of 

which one subscriber says: ‘‘We can trace considerable good ian 
directly to this service.’ Exclusive territory to every subscriber. PRAI 
KISER & CO., 222 East Ontario street, Chicago. 





Bookbinding Machinery 





JOHN J. PLEGER, 808-810 Monadnock bldg., Chicago, Ill. Brackett stripping 
machines, strip end trimmer, perfect collator, automatic board feeder. 

HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock on hand. 








Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Brass Rule 





L. A. HANSEN, son of H. C. Hansen, started in the brass tule business at 
Rockland, Mass., and will be glad to serve H. C. Hansen customers. 





Brass Typefounders 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Calendar Pads 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 





Chase Manufacturers 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.-— See Typefounders. 








Counting Machines 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic Jobber. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York, and 132 S. Clinton 
street, Chicago. The only ‘ safe’? gas heaters for all printing presses. 





Duro Overlay Process 





SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones 
print right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 7 S. Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





HOE, R., & CO., Inc., New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and 
photoengraving machinery. Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn street. 





BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 





Embossing Composition 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—FEasy to use, hardens like iron; 534x912 
inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Chicago. 





Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with my 

simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required. Price of process, $1; particulars, many specimens and testimonials 
for stamp. — THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 





Feeders for Job Presses 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Gold Leaf 








LEAF for any purpose — roll or book form. M. SWIFT & SONS, 100 Love 
Lane, Hartford, Conn. 





Ink Mills—For Regrinding 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Job Printing Presses 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 





Knife Grinders 





BRIDGEPORT SAFETY EMERY WHEEL CO., 103 Knowlton street, Bridge- 
port, Conn. Straight, cup and sectional wheel paper knife grinders. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 








Live Stock and Poultry Cuts 





CHAS. L. STILES, Station F., Columbus, Ohio. 





Neutralizers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre st., N. Y., and 132 S. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. Utility Safety Heaters stop ofiset and elec. vet quick- dry ink. 





Numbering Machines 


HAND, Typographic and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MaA- 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











AMERICAN TYPE FCUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Paper Cutters 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

GOLDING MEG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 

















Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 7 S. Dearborn street, Chi- 
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Stereotyping Equipment 














HOE, R., & CO., Inc., New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and 
photoengraving machinery; Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn street. 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Stereotype rotaries; stereo and mat ma- 
chinery; flat bed web presses. Battle Creek, Mich. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.-—Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


GOLI BING MFG. CO., Franklin, ‘Maes. Golding and Pearl. 


Printers’ Rollers and ‘Roller Composition 








BINGHAM’S, SAM? L, SONS MFG. CO., 636- 704 Sherman street, Chicago; ae 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88- "00 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 
721-723 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; cor. East and Harrison streets, Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & ST EV ENS, Inc. oe) Purchase street, Boston ' 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 





WE ARE manufacturers since more than 40 years of Printers’ Sundries in Metal 

- composing sticks, galleys, cast-iron furniture, locking apparatus, etc.— 
of high grade precision. G. E. REINHARDT, Machine W: orks, Leipzig-Conne- 
witz 114-a, Germany. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SP INDLER - — See Typefounders. 
AME RIC AN TYPE FOUNDE RS Co. — See Typefounders. 

















Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 


THE RAT HBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 17-19 Walker street, . New “York city. 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Printing Material 





BARNHAI ART ‘BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


AMERIC AN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Printing Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 














Proof Presses 


BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Deashen street, Chicago, Ill. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Stereotyping Outfits 





ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all a processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush- molding process ; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamp for literature. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 





Stripping Machines 





JOHN J. PLEGER, 808- 810° Monadnock bidg., , Chicago, Ill. 








Tags 





MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at eat trade Prices. 





Type Casters 





THOMPSON “TYPE. M: AC HINE CO., 223 W. Erie : street, Chicago. Machines 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 





Type Founders 





AME RICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material — the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in wood type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 William st., 
corner Frankfort; Uptown House, Printing Crafts bldg., 8th ave. and 34th 
st.; Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 118 Central ave.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., N. E.; Cin- 
cinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte 
sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 
121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard st.; Portland, 47 Fourth st.; 
Spokane, West 310 First ave.; Milwaukee, 125 Second st.; Winnipeg, Can., 
376 Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, type foundry and manufacturing 

plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service houses at 
829-831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C.; 1102 Commerce street, Dallas; Third and Locust streets, St. Louis; 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 1114 Howard street, Omaha; 51-53 E. 
Third street, St. Paul; Western avenue and Columbia, Seattle: 319 Pender 
street, West, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Manufacturers of type, brass rule, 
brass galleys, steel chases, steel and iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs, 
saw-trimmers, stereo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brakes and _ vari- 
ous ‘‘ Superior” specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machinery of 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 








VANDERCOOK & SONS, 1722-1728 Austin avenue, Chicago. Used where 
quality and speed in taking proofs are most needed. Sold largely without 
personal solicitation. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Punching Machines 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 








Ts. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Roughing Machines 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Ruling Machines 





The ‘ Small Reinhardt,” the only one existing upon the whole market, for job- 

bing work and small sizes of special rulings. The small Reinhardt Jobbing 
Disc Ruling Machine should be installed in every plant of modern practice. 
We furthermore manufacture since more than 40 years large single-sided and 
double-sided Disc Ruling Machines, as well as Disc Ruling machines for head- 
printing and ruling combined. G. E. REINHARDT, Dept. Forste & Fromm 
Machine Works, Leipzig-Connewitz 114-b, Germany. 





Saw-Trimmers 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





HOFF Combination slitter, perforator and scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 
HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J. 





Steel Composing Room Equipment 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Steel Perforating and Cutting Rule 





STEEL perforating and cutting rule. J. F. HELMOLD & BROS., 1462 Custer 
street, Chicago. 


Wire Stitchers 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th stent, New York city. 
_Laree st stock ‘* Brehmer ”’ wire stitchers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDL ER- —See Typefounders, 





AME RIC AN Ty PE ‘FOU NDE ERS C CO.— Boston wire “stitchers. 


Wood Goods 


B: ARNHART. BROTHERS & SP INDLER - .— See T Typefounders. 





Wood Goods—Cut-Cost Equipment 





AMERIC:! AN TYPE E FOUNDERS CO.— See iiselcininaaie 


E ASTERN BRASS | & WwooD TYPE €O., 114 East 13th street, New York 
city. _Large stock in fonts and sorts. 


B ARNHART B BROT HE RS | & . SPI INDLER - “Se e Teselosdan. 


















Plain Figures Long Life 
Sure Action Instant Reset 


Try one, 30 days free. Get our Bulletin 41. 





DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(1167: 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








CALENDARS FOR PRINTERS 
1926 


For the past 26 years, we have been furnishing the Printing 
Trade Calendars and Fans. Please write for particulars. 


HENRY TIRRILL & CO., 2610 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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rT. 
BUCKEYE COVER 


cA Good “Name and Great Riches 


O€d are proud of the fact that a good many 


users of Buckeye Cover have become 
richer than its makers. If we made Buckeye 
Cover with an eye single to the profit we could 
get from it we wouldn’t be very happy in our 
work and we wouldn’t feel that we were render- 
ing any very important service in the world. 

















AA 








It is because the users of Buckeye Cover find 
Buckeye Cover always good and always moder- 
ately priced that we are able to enter upon our 
77th year of business with a larger demand for 





The Founder our product than ever before. It is the confi- 
WILLIAM BECKETT ° ° ; 
1821 ~ 1895 dence of the printers and advertisers of America 


and our consciousness that our product is good 
that make our business each year larger, more 
pleasant and more stable. 


The sales of Buckeye Cover in 1924 surpassed 
all previous records and were incomparably be- 
yond all others in the industry. 





Buckeye Cover is obtainable in every American center 
in twelve colors, three finishes and four weights. 
Envelopes of Buckeye Cover, now obtainable, give 
the final touch of distinction to a fine advertisement. 


USE BUCKEYE (OvtRs 








The Beckett Paper Company 
Makers of Good Paper 
In Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 









To THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 


Will you send me, please, Buckeye Cover Specimen Box No. 6, 
without charge of any kind. 





Name 


| 
} 





Address............ CR eS Ee ae Ne ee ORE NT ER 
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The feeder knows that Howard Bond speeds up 
work because it lies flat and slides up to the gauge 
pins accurately every time — and when it comes to 
the second time through the press for the extra color 
it’s a cinch to get a hair line register because of its 
same flat lying qualities. 





— Howard Bond in the print shop is a time and 
labor saver. 


Send for sheets for testing. 


SA 


S 




















Compare it! 
Tear it! 
Test it! 

And you will 
Specify it! 


The Howard Paper Co., Urbana, Ohio 


HOWARD LEDGER 
HOWARD ENVELOPES 


HOWARD LAID BOND 
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This press is 





part of your | 





equipment 





HE time to learn how paper will 

print is before it reaches your press- 
room. So, in the Printing Testing Shop 
at Cumberland Mills, the press you see 
here works for you. 










On it, from steel-faced, lead-mould 
electrotypes, and with the same inks 
you use every day, are printed the 
Warren Test Sheets. 









The Test Sheets aren’t merely ex- 
amples of how Cameo, or Lustro, or 
Warrenfold should print. They are 
proof positive how sheets cut from 
the same mill run as the contents of 
that case in which the Warren Test 
sheet is found have printed. 






































made up in booklet “‘pages.”’ 
YoucancutuptheTestSheets 
and use them for dummies. 


You can always find on 
the Test Sheet a list of some 
of the well-known inks that 
have been tested with satis- 
_ factory results on that kind 

Unless that particular run had of Warren Paper. The name 
printed up to the standard you see in the Test — of the ink with which that actual sheet was printed 
Sheets, it would never have reached you as appears in the lower right-hand corner. 

Warren Paper. The Warren Test Sheet is printed on a No. 2 

The Warren Test Sheets are printed for your — Miehle. The inks are never doctored or changed 
protection—and incidentally for ours—to guard jn any way. In getting the quality of presswork 
against deviation from our standard. it shows, we use only what is available—and very 
likely in daily use—in your own shop. 


In the lower left-hand corner of the 
Test Sheets are the mill run numbers. 
These numbers tally with those on 
the outside of the cases. 











The text and pictures on the Test Sheets are 








D. WARREN COMPANY, 101 Mick Srreet, Boston, Mass. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 
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Manufacturers of the Foldwell line of 
Coated Papers: Foldwell Coated Book, 
Cover, Writing, Dull-Coat and Split-Color. 


a 


Nationally 





Burroughs 





ana their History 


HE merchandising plans of the Bur- 

troughs Adding Machine Company 
are supported by a generous use of 
fine printed pieces. It is characteristic of 
Burroughs that each piece is beautifully 
designed and carefully prepared. Foldwell 
Coated Book is used for many of the 
more important messages—two of which 
are pictured above. Note particularly 
that Foldwell was chosen for the illus- 
trated Manual of Instructions — a book- 
let that must stand up under heavy 
handling. The history of these follows: 


1. Purpose: Booklet for direct mail 
campaigns. Manual for distribution 
by Burroughs salesmen as part of 
Burroughs service in dealing with 
the figure problems of business. 


2. Quantity: 250,000 each. Total, 
two books, 500,000, 

3. Size: Both 8% x 11. Booklet 8 
pages, self cover. Manual 24 pages 
and cover. Both saddle stitched. 

4. Printing: By the Burroughs Print 
Shop. 

5. Art Work: By Burroughs Art 
Department. 


6. Paper: 35 x 45-133 lb. Foldwell 
Coated Book, White. Cover of 
Manual 35 x 45 - 166 lb. Foldwell 


Coated, White 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 
801 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Distributed 
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SEND for your copy 
of this new Sample 
Book which is now 


ready for distribution 












dainty brochures. 
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OTONE, TRANSLUCEN 
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COLLINS 
COVERS 
MAKE, FINE, 
CATALOGUES 














HE uses to which Duotone TRANSLUCENT 
suggests. itself are many. It is excellert for 
distinctive announcements, menus, fo:ders, 
reply cards, booklet and catalog covers and for 


(The cloud-like coating of Duotone TRANSLUCENT 
offers a perfect printing surface which responds 
readily to both simple and elaborate typograpnical, 
half-tone or art designs. It has strength, good em- 
bossing qualities and will crease satisfactorily. 


@Co.uns Duotone TRANSLUCENT is made in three 
ply only, in four delicate tints and in two finishes: 
Smooth Half-tone Finish, size 222 x 282 and Leather 
Embossed Finish, size 21 x 28. 


(Send for a copy of the new sample book. 


Collins Quality Cover Papers and Coated Cardboards } 
are Sold through Distributors in the Principal Cities | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 


226-240 COLUMBIA AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 
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ALBANY, N. Y....c0cccccsee0e Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Battiwore, Mb.........-..+ Henry D. Mentzel& Co. 
Batimorg, Mo..... 
Boston, MAss....... 


Burrao, N. Y....... 
Cincinnati, Ox10 
C.everanp, OuIO.. 
Cotumsus, Ouio.... 





DASAS, TEZAB......0000005. E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd 
Des Mornes, Ia Carpenter Paper Co. 
Detroit, Micu......The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Granp Rapips, Micu...Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 


FIAREBDURG, PA.0500005..000055000 Donaldson Paper Co. 
Houston, TEXAS .......-00++ E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.......-0+e0000+ C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
Kansas City, Mo....... Midwestern Paper Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA........... 200000 Antietam Paper Co. 





.-Western Newspaper Union 
Western Newspaper Union 
-Blake-Mofhitt & Towne 
Loursvi1te, Ky.... Louisville Paper Co. 
Mitwaukeg, Wis. The W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 
Miwneapous, Miny...... The John Leslie Paper Co. 


Linccin, Nesr...... 
Littte Rock, Ark 
Los Ancetes, Ca 
















NASHVILLE, TENN.....00..+000c0eee0 Clements Paper Co. 
New Orteans, La.. ..E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
INGW YORK CITT .000550500scseeeeesoees M. & F. Schlosser 
New York Crrv..........000 Franc-Graham Paper Co. 
New HAven, COnn.......se0eeee0 Storrs & Bement Co. 


Omana, NEBR.............+++ee0ee-Carpenter Paper Co. 
Omana, Nesr...Field, Hamilton & Smith Paper Co. 
Pumapetpuia, Pa.—A. Hartung €? Co.—D.L. Ward 

Co.—A. §. Datz & Son —Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Pa TE AND, TORE: 0scss0ssecascvsccscses Blake, McFall Co. 
PitrsBurGH, Pa .. The Alling & Cory Co. 
Rocuester, N. Y. The rem & Cory Co. 
RicuMonpb, VA The Whitaker Paper Co 










San Francisco, CAL......++0 Blake, Mofitt & Towne 
Sprincrietp, Mass. The Paper House of New England 
SPRINGFIELD, MoO.........--+++eee Springfield Paper Co. 
SCRANTON, PA......000000cssecceccsees Megargee Brothers 
BYE MONTES IID cseaccssusucoucisennseneors Acme Paper Co. 
Sr. Paut, MINN............-.0200+0e0e-Nassau Paper Co. 
Totevo, Ouni0...... ..... The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
WasuincTon. D. C.........R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Wicuita, Kan.......0....- Western Newspaper Union 
S| eee R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 




































Resolute Ledger 


HE MIRROR OF BUSINESS! For the truth about any busi- 

ness, look in the ledger. It reflects the business facts. The 
surface and texture of RESOLUTE can be counted upon to keep 
legible the facts and figures that are the image of your business. 
It is a healthy, reliable, economical sheet, just the one to reflect 
properly the conditions of a healthy, rugged business. To choose 
it indicates a canny buying ability. It is an especially good choice 
for the printer or ruler who wants to please his customer and thus 
cause 47s business to show a healthy condition. 


; Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


ALBANY,N.Y . 
BALTIMORE, MD . 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
BUTTE, MONT 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 

DES MOINES, IOWA . 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND . 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
LANSING, MICH. . 
LOUISVILLE, KY. . 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. . . 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . 
NEW YORK CITY . 


EXPORT 


Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


NORFOBR,VA .o 6 . 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
OMAHA, NEB. . . . 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
RICHMOND,VA . . 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. . 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. . 

ST. PAUL, MINN. . 
SEATTLE, WASH. . 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

TULSA, OKLA. . . . 
WORCESTER, MASs. . 


J. Francis Hock & Co. 
Lasher & Gleason, Inc. 
Minneapolis Paper Co. 


Petrequin Paper Company 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 
The Paper Supply Co. 
Century Paper Co. 

. Kansas City Paper House 
Dudley Paper Co. 

Miller Paper Co. 

Tayloe Paper Co. 


Minneapolis Paper Co. 
F. W. Anderson & Co. 


. Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Kansas City Paper House 
Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
A. S. Datz & Son 
Potter-Brown Paper Co. 
Blake, McFall Co. 

. Paddock Paper Co. 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
San Antonio Paper Co. 
Bonestell & Co. 

Springfield Paper Co. 

St. Louis Paper Co. 

E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
The Paper Warehouse Co. 
Commerce Paper Co. 

, Tayloe Paper Co 
Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 


NEW YORK CITY —American Paper Exports, Inc., and Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of 
Op Councit TREE Bonp 
Success Bonp 
CHIEFTAIN Bonp 
NFENAH BonD 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Check the Oo Names 


Wispom Bonp 
Giacter Bonp 
STONEWALL LINEN LrepGrrR 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing pur pases 
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TYPG@RAPHY 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


BORDER: Border Matrices, 12 point 1054, 1054%4 and 6 point 157, 157% with Matrix Slides 6 point 513 and 2 point 4o1. 
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Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 
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AVE you a demand for a bond paper 
with excellent strength? that has 
character over and beyond the usual? and 
can still be used for purposes of wide dis- 
iN tribution where economy in the cost of paper 








is essential? We know you have and for this 






reason have created Avalanche Bond. It is 






















A 7, | 4, 4 of brilliant color, unexcelled strength and 
| ea 

Y) Pte Ut, YM 

Ve oe lila character of the high grade, rag-content 
4,4 Y ZG Ws, 

A \ My, ~ I" w/ sheet and can still be used at an economy 






price. It is composed of the highest grade 
sulphite and a goodly proportion of rag stock, 
well made on the paper machine, tubsized 
and air-dried, and can be used wherever a 
sheet of this character is required. 





Made y GILBERT PAPER COMPANY Menasha, Wis. 
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Atlanta, Ga. as eee Southland Paper Company Nawevormne. .0 “se ia) kk +s Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. 
Baltimore, We ee ee ek H. A. Lengnick NeweNOniccN-Y.. =. i « °% & R. C. Kastner Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass... =. =... «Chas. A. Esty Paper Co. Oshkosh, Wis. . . . . .  . _.Medberry & Findeisen Co. 
Chicago, Ill. - . . . + . ~ _ Swigart Paper Company Philadelphia, Pa... «= « . Paper House of Pennsylvania 
Columbia,S.C.. . 2. . . Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. Richmond, V . Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
ColumbussOhio . << « « «. « Scioto Paper Company ee as Pe " 98 C 

Detroit, Mich. ae eee . Paper House of Michigan San Francisco, Cal. . . « = - F joneste 0. 
India snapolis, Ade on LS ee Indiana Paper Company Seattle, Wash. 7 a, a American Paper Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. . . . ~~ .Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. Se.PaulMinns . . . + . Inter-City Paper Company 
New York,N.¥.. =. . . «= . « BishopiPaper'Go:, Inc. Worcester, Mass... aw Ec Charles A. Esty Paper Co 


EXPORT—Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. . . New York, N. Y. 
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For Your Dining Room 
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This effective folder, printed cn“ Canfold” by Katon & Gettinger, New York, for The Miller Co., 
Meriden, Conn., won the November Cantine Prize. P. A. Wagner and H. Foux divided the 
$/00 prize for printing skill and F. B. Duncan, of The Miller Co., received a similar amount 
for copy excellence. Such prizes are regularly awarded and nationally announced. Enter 


samples of your own work on Cantine Papers in these monthly contests. 
















ERVOUS breakdowns and the weather 
never affect the printed salesman. He calls 
on thousands of prospects at one time—on time. 


He carries a printed message, illustrated and 
timely, personal and impressive, beyond the 
office boy to the right executive’s desk; the law 
of tested averages guarantees his sales. 


Although he travels anywhere for a cent or 
two, his attire is of vital importance to his 
success. See that it is distinguished by the use 
of modern illustration, harmonious typography, 
good presswork and Cantine’s Coated Papers. 



















There are Martin Cantine jobbers in all principal cities; 
ask yours for sample book showing all Cantine papers, as 
well as particulars of monthly Prize-Honor Contests, or 
address The Martin Cantine Co., Saugerties, N. Y., Dept. 151 


COATED 
PAPERS 


CANFOLD ASHOKAN ESOPUS VELVETONE Litho CLS 


NO. 1 ENAMEL BOOK NO.2 ENAMEL BOOK SEMHDULL - Easy to Print COATED ONE SIDE 
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AND PRINTING QUALITY 
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HE Ship of Commerce is propelled 

by sales. And whatever produces 
more sales helps to make the wheels 
go ’round. 


More than five thousand acknowledg- 
ments were received from recipients of 
the Dodge catalog pictured above. 
Many of them spoke in highly com- 
plimentary fashion of the cover—a 
Molloy Made product. Its beautiful 
coloring, deep embossing, and the im- 
pression of durability it conveys won 
immediate commendation from Dodge 
customers and prospective customers. 


Such a catalog is more than a credit to 
its printer —it is the undeniable source 
of repeat business and new orders. It 
makes the wheels go ’round for the 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 


Making the Wheels Go Round’ 


and for the printer who produced the 
catalog. 


Molloy Made Covers add incalculably 
to the pulling power of any catalog or 
sales book, whether it be loose-leaf or 
permanent binding. They are always 
especially designed, beautifully colored, 
deeply embossed, with years of service 
built into their heavy leather-cloth. 


Recommend them to your customers 
who are about to publish catalogs. We 
extend full co-operation to printers. 
Just send us details as to size and con- 
tents, and we will gladly send samples, 
prices, and a sketch. Contrary to their 
appearance, Molloy Made Covers are 
moderate in cost—and they are an 
enormous power in making the wheels 
go ’round. 


Molloy Made Covers are made only by 
THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


2859 North Western Avenue 


Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleveland 
126 East 84th Place, Los Angeles 


MOLLOY MADE 


Commercial Covers (9) for Every Purpose 


300 Madison Ave., New York City 
Carlton Publicity, Limited, London 
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AN ACCIDENT IN A PAPER MILL 


Mill Owner . . . “Mr. Jones, that car of Super Book you ran last night for Oldman Paper Co. does not match the color of their sample.” 
Mill Supt. .... “I know, Mr. McClintic, but it is a beautiful sheet of paper. What shall I do about it?” 
Mill Owner . . . “Run it over tonight, and send that first lot co SABIN ROBBINS. Tell them to get what they can for it—and we will 


MR. PRINTER 


Where Do You Come In On This? 


It occurs daily in one of the many thousands of Paper Mills 
thruout the Country—and we are the national distributors of 
these errors! It enables us to offer thousands of lots of good 
paper, at about two-thirds of their standard value. 


We offer these in weekly samples sent to 15,000 printers from 
Maine to California. If you receive them, and are not giving 
them attention, you are overlooking an opportunity to increase 
your profits and sales. If you are not getting them, a postal will 
put you on our mailing list. 


The Sabin Robbins Paper Company 


Established 1884 
National Distributors of Paper Mill Jobs 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Branch Warehouses: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO CLEVELAND, OHIO DETROIT, MICHIGAN MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
* Phone, Main 650 ’ Phone, Broadway 2194 *Phone Cadillac, 0600 ’ Phone, Broad 5770 ’ Phone, Ohio 9197 
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DEMAND- 
Products made of 

















“THE HIDELESS LEATHER 


-veats Better- 
- Costs Less—: 


What is it? 


) NLIKE animal leather every single part of its manufacture can be controlled. 
Od Imperfections found in animal hides are not found in genuine Keratol (the 

hideless leather); it can be had in any weight, any shade of color, uniform in 

finish, standard widths and lengths— briefly, you are not forced to depend upon the 
animal itself for your exacting specifications. 9 With Keratol you specify exactly 
what you want and you receive only a uniform product according to those specifica- 
tions, permitting you to eliminate waste and secure the maximum production at 
minimum cost. 9 You avoid paying for specially selected hides, for odd shapes that 
must be discarded as scraps. 9And above all you receive a product that is not 
affected by water, oils, grease or ink—an added talking point for your product. 
§ During these days of keen competition we are all anxious to secure as great an 
advantage over our competitors as possible. 9§Genuine Keratol gives you either an 
even break or an advantage over those in the same line of business as yourself. 


Have you our samples? We will 
gladly send a set to you free. Write 


The Keratol Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


. a ORs: i= Ree oma 
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edger 
aper 


CoFOR GENERATIONS the name of Byron Weston has 
been an acknowledged symbol of all that is best in 
LEDGER PAPER production. When you buya B-W Paper, 
you have secured the best possible LEDGER PAPER 


which can be made for one of five specific purposes. 


i BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD LEDGER: 100% all new 


white rag stock. For municipal, county and state records. For the 
accounting of large corporations and financial institutions. 


BYRON WESTON CO. HINGED RECORD LEDGER: This is the 
same as Weston Linen Record Ledger, with the addition of a built- 
in-the-paper hinge for use in loose leaf books. 


B-W CO. WAVERLY LEDGER: For General commercial require- 


ments. A splendid writing and printing paper at a medium price. 


B-W CO. FLEXO LEDGER: For flat-opening, loose-leaf ledgers. 
Made with a hinge in the paper. 


B-W CO. TYPOCOUNT LEDGER: For the particular require- 


ments developed by machine bookkeeping. 


“Byron Weston 


GOMpPANY iivaxor 


nw 
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You can identify a Columbian White Wove 
Envelope anywhere by this watermark, 
which shows the manufacturer’s initials 


People do not need to go 
“hunting” for envelopes 


HY do so many buyers of envelopes fall 
for *‘something-just-as-good ** / 

Isn't it because few buyers have in mind any 
definite standard by which to judge envelope 
values ¢ 

People who use Columbian White W ove 
Envelopes don’t need to shop around for ‘‘bar- 
gains.” They know Columbian White Woves as 
standardized envelopes; always uniform in color 
and quality; good-looking, perfectly cut and 
folded; amply strong, and well gummed. 

They know Columbian White Woves have a 
surface that is fine for writing and typing, a sur- 
face that takes a good, clear impression from 
type and engravings. 


They know the Columbian White Wove Box, 
dust- and soil-proof, with its striking orange- 
bordered label. Every time a customer 
sees that box it makes an impression on_ his 
mind. 


When he needs envelopes he accepts Colum- 
bian White Woves, because he remembers that 
unusual box and label. He re-orders Columbian 
White Woves because he has found them reli- 
able and reasonably priced. 

You can get Columbian White Wove Envel- 
opes easily. They are carried in stock in every 
commercial size from 5 to 14 and Monarch, and 
in 24 and 28 Substance, by paper merchants 
everywhere. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 


SPRINGFIELD, Mss. 


Division 
Logan, Swift & Brigham 
Envelope Co. 
White, Corbin & Co. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 
Morgan Envelope Co. 
National Envelope Co. 


Location 
Worcester, Mass. 


Rockville, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Waukegan, III. 


Division 
P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
W.H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Central States Env. Co. 
Pacific Coast Env. Co. 
The Monarch Envelope Co. 


Location 
Springfield, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Ss. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The candid 


opinion 


of five stationers 


BUSINESS man interested in en- 
velopes called on five represen- 
tative stationers in New York City. 
“What,” he asked them, ‘‘is your 
candid opinion of the Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelope as a sales 
item?” 

Every one of the five gave sub- 
stantially the same answer, “Our 
customers seem to know them — 
always accept them readily—and we 
never have any comebacks on these 
envelopes.” 


Why they sell them 


Each of these stationers carries 
other envelopes intended to do the 
same work—some of them lower- 
priced than the Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp. 

Yet each prefers to sell the Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp—because 
his customers ‘‘seem to know 
them—always accept them readily ”’ 
—and they never bring comebacks. 

What a satisfactory condition any 
retail business would be in if this 
could be said of every item it carried. 

Here is one at least that sells 
easily because people seem to recog- 
nize it as an ‘‘old friend ’’—because 
even a child can see how substantial 
and well made it is, how sure to do 
its work well. 


Tough, strong jute paper; clean 
cutting and folding; gum of the 
best quality we know; a strong 
clasp firmly anchored at four sepa- 
rate points, distributing the strain 
over a wide area; a flap thoroughly 
reinforced to resist the pulls and 
jerks it will meet all along the line. 


When you are asked for a good 
catalog or merchandise envelope, 
what more would you possibly offer 
your customer? 


Why they buy them 


Retail stores use the Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelope to 


790 


deliver small articles. 
They find it cheaper, as 
wellasquickerand more 
convenient, than wrap- 
ping and tieing bundles. 

Business houses mail 
samples and othersmall 
articles in Improved 
Columbian Clasps be- 
cause they know that 
a tough, strong, well- 
made envelope is more 
likely to stand the 


This is the husky Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope 
—of high-grade jute paper, made in thirty-one useful 
sizes and used to mail about everything mailable. 





ordealof the post office, 
the mail train and the motor truck. 


Even hardware is mailed in Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Envelopes 
—hardware, always weighty—and 
often with keen edges and sharp 
points that would murder less husky 
envelopes. 


Advertisers use the Improved 
Columbian Clasp to carry and de- 
liver safe and sound, the catalogs 
and mailing-pieces into which they 
have put brains—and money for 
pictures, paper, printing, postage, 
and a good mailing list. 

What better way to file important 
papers in the busy office than to 








Improved COLUMBIAN 
CLASP ENVELOPES 


are one of the many styles made by the 
United States Envelope Company, the 
world’s largest envelope manufacturers. 
You can gain some idea of the service 
behind your jobber by reading this list of 
United States Envelope Company 
Divisions: 
Location 
Worcester, Mass. 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co. 
Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Morgan Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, Il. National Envelope Co. 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
Worcester, Mass. W. H. Hill, Envelope Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Central State Envelope Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monarch Envelope Co. 
Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes are 
endorsed by users everywhere as the 
best merchandise envelopes 


Division 








place them in letter-size Colum- 
bian Clasp Envelopes — and set 
them behind the proper guide in 
the file? 


Papers filed this way are kept 
together in related units; they don’t 
develop ‘“‘sick edges’’; don’t accu- 
mulate dust when somebody forgets 
to close the file drawer. 


Lots of people classify music the 
same way, in Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelopes, before stowing it 
away in the music cabinet—and lots 
more will when the idea occurs to 
them. There is hardly any limit to 
the uses of the Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp Envelope. 


Double pages in System, 
Printers’ Ink Weekly, Printers’ 
Ink Monthly and Mailbag in Jan- 
uary have been telling your cus- 
tomers some of the reasons why a 
good, reliable envelope is the enve- 
lope they should use. Further 
advertisements will appear in these 
magazines. 


Your regular jobber carries—or 
can get for you—Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp Envelopes in thirty-one 
useful sizes. 


If you have any trouble in get- 
ting them, write the general offices 
of the United States Envelope 
Company, at Springfield, Mass., 
and you will be put into touch with 
a nearby distributor. 
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FROM THE PORT OF MISSING MEN— 


. . . from little-known anchorages, 
from the great harbors of the world come 


metals, rubber, wool, lumber, pigments 

thousands of raw materials to make 
into tens of thousands of finished products 
which, at some stage of their development, 
must be presented on paper. 

What paper? That is the problem 
which must be solved individually for 
each individual product. The transparency 
of glass, the richness of gold, the grain of 
wood, the colors of a tapestry . . . 


these must be alive on the printed page. 


What paper? Hundreds of master 
printers say Dill & Collins, always. Dill 
&¥ Collins is recognized as a standard of 
quality. Dill & Collins is known to mean 
a line in which there is a paper to meet 
every printing need—17 standard lines in 
all, uncoated and coated. You should 
have complete samples. If you haven't, 
write your nearest distributer. Dill & 
Collins Co., 112 N. Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


DILL & COLLINS 


MASTER MAKERS OF QUALITY PRINTING PAPERS 


© 


List of DILL & COLLINS Co.’s distributers and their offices 


Atlanta—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Baltimore—J. Francis Hock & Co. 
Boston—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Chicago— The Paper Mills’ Company 
Chicago—Swigart Paper Company 
Cincinnati—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Cleveland—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Concord, N. H.—John Carter & Co., Inc. 

Des Moines—Carpenter Paper Company 
Detroit—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Hartford—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis—C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
Jacksonville—Knight Bros, Paper Co. 
Kansas City—Bermingham, Little & Prosser Co. 
Los Angeles—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Milwaukee—The E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapolis— Minneapolis Paper Co. 


New York City—Marquart, Blake & Decker 
New York City—Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
New York City—M. & F. Schlosser 
Omaha—Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia—The Thomas W. Price Co. 
Philadelphia—Riegel & Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh— The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Portland, Oregon—Blake, McFall Co. 
Providence—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Richmond—Virginia Paper Co. 
Rochester—Geo. E. Doyle Company 
Sacramento, Calif.—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
St. Louis— Acme Paper Company 

St. Paul—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Carpenter Paper Co. 

San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Springfield, Mass.— John Carter & Co., Inc. 


Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Washington, D. C.—Virginia Paper Co. 








THE DOYLE ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER 


(Patented) 
Prevents Offset ae Eliminates Static 








Recommended by National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Made for All Kinds of Presses 


THE J. E. DOYLE COMPANY, 310 Lakeside, N. W., CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers of THE DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER for Removing Lint 

















Better Proofs 
At Less Cost 


If there is anything needed more than 
anything else to produce good printing, 
it is a proof press which will give clean, 
sharp proofs with a minimum of exertion. 
It saves on the proofread- 

er’s time, on the reviser’s 

time and on the foreman’s 

time. But, more than that, 

it practically assures an 

error-free job when once 

read, 


The Standard B. B. B. 

Proof Presses are cylinder 

presses reduced to conven- 

ient size, and equipped 

with ball bearings for ieitiiaiek Sin 
long, quiet operations. Brower Ball-Bearing 

f Proof Press 
Our Line Includes Bed 14 in. x 20 in, 
the Following 





Standard “B. B. B.”” No. O— Bed 14x 20 In.— $230 f. o. b. Chicago 
Standard “‘B. B. B.”” No. 1— Bed 14x 26 In. — $280 f. o. b. Chicago 


Most human curiosity can be satisfied through These presses give you clean, sharp proofs with the minimum of 

the eye. From infancy up through the years exertion — proofs that will do for the work in the majority of plants. 

the desire of man is to “Let’s see it.” Help Standard “B. B. B.”” No. 2— Bed 17x 26 In.— $600 f. 0. b. Chicago 
your customers capitalize on this desire Sug- For taking color proofs in register, as well as all other proofs. 

gest illustrations for their printed matter. Tell 


us your needs. We will be glad to assist you. We employ no Traveling Representatives. For Sale by 
Leading Supply Dealers and by 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO.] | A.T.H. BROWER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 166 WEST JACKSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for full particulars. 

















We (Carry in Stock: 


132 Items of Colored Book Paper 
1522 Items of Cover Paper 














JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


“The Cover House” 
219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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“Gummed paper is only 
as good as its gumming” 


Salesmanship 
In Print 





Gummed Paper. It has 


“ ° ” 

Tom Haege of Rockford, IIl., brought (1) Unexcelled gumming. Den- 
women into his store to shop for their nison gummed papers aremade with 
husbands; W. A. Gill of Portland, Ore., four different gummings, providing 
secured 40 automobile repair jobs; The an appropriate adhesive for every 
J. P. Smith Shoe Co. sold 35,000 cata- kind of surface 
— - pa aN” a OR : 
etters reproduced along with others in 
this booklet now being Sonieened. Advantages - 
They are reprinted on Triton Bond, DENNISON’S 
. _— the fitness “ this iy for Gummed Paper Line 

irect-advertising. Bulky,sturdy, beauti- = . 
fully clear in formation with an ideal - bag pong re 
surface—still it sells at a moderate Scion _ Smecial 
price. The line is complete with nine 5 ’ 
colors and four finishes— bond, laid, 2. Paper lies flat 
ripple and linen. Call for Triton and 3. Perfect printing and writ- 
you can be sure of get- ing surface 
ting bond paper of good, 4. Wide range of colors 
adequate quality that 5. Uniform quality 
is not too high in price. |. 6. Water-proof packaging _ || 














“From Marmons to Marshmallows”’ 


“How Business Firms are Using Letters Effectively”’ Sold by leading paper merchants 


have preceded this booklet in our successful Business 
Letter Series. Write us if you are not receiving them. every where 


THE MIAMI PAPER COMPANY Send for a complete sample book, or any information 


West Carrollton, Ohio regarding the use or handling of gummed papers. 
s ° 


"Mi etl 





Dewnioow Mlanufachning Sex 
Dept. 61-B Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of “‘ Dennison’s Gummed 
Paper Sample Book.” 


TRITON BOND 


P=~ Che Direct Mail Bond Paper 
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“Tis not in mortals to command success, but we’ll do more—deserve it’’ 








LEDGER PAPER 


Punches 
Perforates 


WITH COMPLETE SUCCESS 


Satisfying your customers involves a score of considerations 
unknown to most buyers of ruled or printed matter. Yet, you must 
make good,—you can with K. V. P. Ledger Papers. Every mechanical 
requirement is met. 
Rules K. V. P. Ledger particularly provides the strength that survives 

tough treatment, easy erasing and rewriting,—a satisfying advantage to 
And, yet, K. V. P. Ledger Paper is economically priced. 


Prints your customers. 
It comes in white and buff. All standard sizes and weights. 


a Samples of K. V. P. Ledger, together with price and other informa- 
Binds tion, are quickly available. If your paper dealer cannot supply you, 
write the mill. 


Manufactured by 
KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CoO. 
‘‘The World's Mode! Paper Mill’ 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


or the Printer 


Constant tests maintain K. V. P. quality. 























Seating Your Shop 


For every requirement 
in the way of practical 
seating, there is a stool 
or chair for the purpose 


The No. 256 illustrated at the right 
is but one of the stools we make 
especially for Linotype Operator’s 
use. Otherstylesmay be 
had according to the in- 
dividual preference and 
needs. Note the com- 
fortable saddle wood 
seat with the generous 
bent wood back rest; the 
steel frame and spring 
steel back pillars; and 
the adjustment and re- 
volving features. These 
points make this stool 
one of economy and ex- 


treme practicability. No. 256 Stool 


In adjustable heights 
We will gladly send on te- 16” to 21” 
ceipt of your inquiry, full 18” to 23” 
information and prices. 22” to 27” 


Angle Steel Stool Company 


PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 





























This Small Ruling Machine of 

Unequaled Working Capacity 

should be installed also in your 
Printing Office 


The “Small Reinhardt” Jobbing Disc Ruling Machine 

performs an additional machine for every printer. Ruling, 

cutting, perforating and crinkling is done alike in perfect 

quality. The machine increases output of your printing 

office, reduces your costs and pays for itself quickly in 

consequence of its greatest possible perfection as regards 
construction and production. 


Cross Lines Should Never Be Printed 
Rule the Cross Lines on the Small Reinhardt! 


Seea “SMALL REINHARDT” at the Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co. 
114 East 13th St., New York — Phone, Studyvesant 3383 
Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Or write or wire us now for Illustrated Circular and Price List 


G. E. REINHARDT, Dept. Forste & Tromm 
Leipzig-Connewitz, 114 C Germany 
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Nine-lenths of a Cent 





Nine-tenths of a cent more is all 





it costs to write a letter that is 
fine in personality and effective 
in results. 

Nine-tenths of a cent more is all it 
costs to write a letter on Strath- 
more Parchment. 

Since every letter, in these com- 
petitive days, must sell quality, it 
is sound business to specify Strath- 
more Parchment. 


c Stra th: more 


PARCH MENT_Z. 
Wiad 


c/trathmore 
Town 
STATIONERY 





Exhibiting the Strathmore 
Bond and W 


4 Writing Tapers 


N 7 


Strathmore Town Stationery 
Twelve leading designersand typograph- 
ers contributed their “ideal letterheads’’ 
for 16 different types of business and in- 
stitutions. The most helpfuland complete 
" ‘ : 4 ee wt ES portfolio of its kind. Size, 9x 12. Sent free 
STRATHMORE TOWN! > y eH # Fs toadvertising menandadvertising depart- 
: og be a i ae BE ments,—together with eon gr packet of 
—where quality papers j : “{ ‘ ohne spend Swag ye ~~ the Ernst & 
i Ss rae 2rnst Cost Chart. Attach this coupon to 

are part of the picture Pate omens ae 


STRATHMORE PAPER CO. 


Mittineague, Mass. 




















Strathmore Coxpressive Papers 
| A IRS NNER 


Address...___- 
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j 
Special Machines Built ss 
for Special Jobs : 


Skip whee:s may be inserted in American stock machines for jobs 
of two or more to a page. Write for special skip wheel booklet. 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


In Stock 

and For Sale 

by Typefounders 
Everywhere, 


More Profits for the Printer | 
With a Complete Numbering Machine Equipment 


American model 30 and 31 numbering machines lock up in form 
with type and “number while you print,” saving an extra operation. 


123 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


5'WHEELS $16.00; 6 WHEELS $18.00 


All Steel Construction 


224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
66 Houndsditch, London, Eng. 











Specify AMERICAN when ordering 























SPARTAN 


TYPE METALS 




















Nineteen Twenty-Four 


has been one of our greatest years in 
the production and sale of type metals. 


The Printing World 


Recognized the Superiority 
of 


SPARTAN 


and we recognize our responsibility 


for 
Typograph Ludlow Monotype 
Autoplate Compositype 


Linotype 
Stereotype 


All Special Feed Bars 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Since 1866 














Portion of main press-room, Prudential Insurance Company. The machine 
in the foreground is a Monitor Controlled Potter 34-inch by 46-inch press. 


The Monitor System 


Press Control in Prudential Plant 


ONITOR Control is used throughout in the new printing and 
binding plant of the Prudential Insurance Company. There are 
approximately 60 presses that are Monitor equipped as well as numer- 
ousauxiliary machinesused for folding, paper slitting, book sewing, etc. 
Users of Monitor Control on printing and allied machinery find 
that machine and motor troubles are greatly reduced and production 
increased. Better work results, spoilage is reduced and operators are 
left free to concentrate their minds on their work. 


Write for Bulletin 1034 


Monitor Controller Company 
500 East Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


Birmingham Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Detroit New Orleans NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


4ox0-1 








UPRIGHTGRAIN Printing Base Systems 


SECTIONAL + POINT SYSTEM - STANDARD AND HALFTONE HEIGHT 


J.W. PITT, ING. 


Home Office an« Factory 


BATH, N.Y. 


JOHN KYLE, Sales Manager, 25 East 26th Street, New York City 
Phone, 4989 Madison Square 


ee, 


4x8 Hook 
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Driving Home the Case for 
BETTER LETTERHEADS 





























od: 
‘The best printers 
in town 
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write us. 


HAMPSHI 


uth 


Medey Pele Mon >a) : 
jr © [G0 © | 
Hémpshi Hanipshir 


HE accessibility 

of Old Hampshire 
Bond is another pow- 
erful argument in its 
favor. Through sixty 
paper agents, and 
many thousands of 
printers, lithogra- 
phers, engravers and 
stationers, itis nation- 
ally distributed. You 
can secure it quickly 
in any standard size 
or tint —no matter 
where you may be. 


Write Jourself 
@ letter — 
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> TRENGTH appeals to strength—just as weakness attaches 
to weakness. 
icy 












com] 
comp. Mass 











Old Har 
















This reserve quality, this reserve strength, this characrer, is apparent 
when you open the enyelope or unfold the sheet. 
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ing, which we are distributing. 
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This is an extremely reduced reproduction of a two-color broadside suitable for hang- 
¢ If you have not received a copy write us on your 
business letterhead and we will send one to you with samples of Old Hampshire Bond. 
Hampshire Paper Company, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 












“EVERY DAY OF USE 


Proves the Dependability of 


Anderson High Speed Folders” 





It is after a long period of high speed folding service that you really 
appreciate the superior qualities of the Anderson. 


The low up-keep cost — the elimination of spoilage— the accuracy 
of the folds— the ease of setting and the variety of forms that can 
be handled on this machine is amazing. The folding speed is the 
same on all sheet sizes up to 25x38”. 


Let us know that you are interested so we can explain more fully 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Builders of High Grade Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 
3225-31 CALUMET AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Sure Thing! 


NYBODY can click a camera. Very 

few know anything about its in- 

ternal mechanism, though. No one has 

to. Results—in the form of good, clear 
photographs—are easily obtained. 


Same with color. J. F. Earhart has 
studied it all his life. His color plan— 
shortly to be published —is as simple 
as taking a snap-shot. With it, anyone 
will be able to use color so as to insure 
best results. 





It’s simple, too—no Philadelphia law- 
yer needed to interpret it. 





Price, Ten Dollars the Copy 





Shall we reserve one for you? 


The Feicke Printing Co. 


424-436 Pioneer Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


























Mid-Earth 


“The Soap That Gets 
Under Ink and Dirt’ 





A PURE MINERAL 
PRODUCT 


Clee Hands for EveryHand 


There is no need for a customer to receive 
oroofs with finger prints and smudges. See that 
your compositors wash their hands with a good 
soap. Supply them with Mrip-Eartu Soap 
and note the absence of dirty proofs which 
may cause you to lose a profitable contract. 


Poominent plants that use large quantities for their men: 
Cincinnati Enquirer Harpers Illustrated Syndicate 
Forest City Bookbinding Co. Fort Wayne Box Board Co. 
Cleveland Printing Co. Northern Engraving Co. 
Standard Oil Co. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
U. S. Government Chew Publishing Co. 

Many others. 


Send for trial box of 12 for 75c. 
Mined and Prepared by 


THE SAXONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Factory and Laboratories at Sandusky, Ohio 
Offices : Builders Exchange, Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio 





£S Ves rams 


Artists 
Ein grave rs 
Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers 
Lead Mold Process 


512 -522 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 
i MY 
Tan’ YN Yas 
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VERY FIRM loses customers. And in the competitive 

struggle for new business and more orders, the one- 
time steady account drifts into the transfer files when it 
becomes inactive. 


Months pass, sometimes years; dust gathers on the records; 
the customer-that-once-was is forgotten. 


But business is discovering that this pitiable waste is pre- 
ventable. Now and then a keen executive determines to 
explore the file of former customers. He lists them and 
puts Direct Advertising to work. He— 


—learns why the customer quit; 

— irons out the grievance, if any; 

— brings the customer up to date on goods, prices, 
quality and service; 

—urges the benefits of reopening the account; 

— prevails on him to buy again, even if only with 
a small order, to start. 


And what was a forfeit to neglect in the dead-file becomes 
a profit for aggressive sales work in the live ledger. 


This, however, is no unusual happening. Alert firms are 
every day reclaiming lost customers by systematically using 
persuasive sales letters, attractively printed enclosures, 
descriptive folders, mailing cards. For, many one-time 
customers want to come back, but false pride prevents 
them from admitting it by returning voluntarily. They 
want to be asked! 


The company which sets Direct Advertising at this task 
of reclamation is due for a profitable surprise. All busi- 
ness experience is in their favor! 


Bradner Smith & Company 
Wholesale ‘Paper 


333 South Desplaines Street :: Chicago, Illinois 
“Phone: Monroe 7370 


ROFIT— 
or FORFEIT 
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This is the second of the series relating to the special uses for Direct Advertising. 


Printers who persuade their customers to “work” their dead accounts will sell more letterheads, folders and 
enclosures. Use this copy in your own advertising if you wish; we will furnish electro of illustration at cost. 
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YOU CAN NOT GO WRONG IN ORDERING 


HORTON vari4bie sreED PULLEYS 


FOR YOUR NEW EQUI)*MENT 


They provide “eA Speed for Every Need” 


BY THE SIMPLE MOVEMENT OF A CONVENIENTLY PLACED HAND LEVER 
YOUR PRINTERS SUPPLY HOUSE SELLS THEM 


Products of the HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 














The New Wing Aluminum 
Mailer “s2:s2” 
cna pats eg fo 


operation to the minimum, 
insuring increased output. 


OUR LINE STILL INCREASING 


Watch it in your own interest 


“PAMVER” Mach. Mfg. Co. 
gh 98, Ch. Ninove, BRUSSELS 


Only Belgian made machinery 





The frame and all castings for 
holding bearings and gears 
are cast in one piece of solid 
aluminum, insuring maxi- 
mum strength and service. 





Complete particulars, price, 
elc., on request lo 
Chauncey Wing’s Sons — 
Greenfield, Mass. 

















For Good Stereo- 

typing, Halftone 

and Color Plates 
Use the 


ey Gathering Table 


Variable speed—2 to 6 
revolutions per minute. 
Bindery girls will accom- 
.. plishnearlytwiceasmuch 
' work with less fatigue. 





| Simple and inexpensive 
| to operate. 

| Handles book sections, 
| single sheets, calendar 
| pads. One to six girls 


_, work at the same time. 








Write for circular. 


EFFICIENCY BINDERY TABLE COMPANY 
General Office, 12130 Eggleston Ave., Chicago 








The Hercules Press 


Hercules 
Mat Embosser 


Ask for full details 
FRANK NOSSEL 


38 Park Row, N. Y. 
MoperRN PRINTING MACHINERY 








—— Note smooth 
—— edge of card 





The Business Card Way to Make Printing Pay 








when detached 








Stubsof cardsheld firm- 
ly by lever binder in case 











Trial Assortment Order Special 
No. 1— 200 cards, 2 styles, and 2 Cases, 2 styles, $1.00 
No.2—1200 “ 4 “ =a” 5.00 
No.3—2500 “ 4 “ 5 * £2 * 1000 


Order today anyone of these sample orders. 


Printers everywhere have found printing 
and selling Wiggins Patent Scored Cards 
put up in Wearwell Lever Hinder Cases 
a dependable way ito lower overhead and 
increase profits. 

Business men recognize at a glance the 
value of this new method of putting up 
cards. Cardsalways neat and c.ean—easily 
detached with straight, smooth edge; no 
waste from spoilage. With such apparent 


advantages you can print and sell these at 
a saving to your customers and still make 
about 50% profit for yourself. 

Send for one of our three sample orders today and try 
these scored cards out with some of the firms to whom 
you are now supplying ordinary loose printed cards. 


WIGGINS 
ee pono ss C ‘ARDS 


THE JOHN B. remy CO. 


1101 S. Wabash Ave. 


Wiggins Patent Scored Cards 7 


CHICAGO 


705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Wearwell Lever Binder Cases 
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Does the Work of Three 
Ordinary Job Presses 


The Wonder 
Job Press 


Figure it out for yourself. You know how little you can 

get out of an ordinary job press. The M-24, on the other 

hand, will turn out three, and even four times as much 

work. Its amazing speed enables you to obtain up to 

4,800 impressions an hour—3,600 on the highest quality 

jobs with half-tones. On many classes of work you can 
M-24 with Autofede = tun two colors with one impression. 


Operating the Autofede in connec- 
tion with M-24 makes yourequipment 


almost entirely automatic. Load "Think what that means to you in increased profits! —in 


up—as much as 3,000 sheets at one 


Aiile dhe ceeheukercarstinit better service!—in meeting strong competition! 


while this outfit takes care of itself. 


Write today for full information and name of nearest agent. 


LISENBY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


222 North Wabash Avenue, Dept. A 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ae TO Ul ee SS es ee 
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was \\ Do Cover 
Papers 
‘oer rired ? 










There’s an interesting 
little discussion of 
this to be found in 
the latest *Lodestone 
Brochure entitled 
“ENDURANCE, just 
issued, and ready for 
distribution. Send 
for your copy today 









* LODESTONE—the 
cover of lasting 
im pressions 






HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER AND CARD CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Distributors for Great Britain, Frev’k Jounson & Co., Ltp., 11-b Upper Thames Street, London, England. 















Hamppen Grazep Paper & Carp Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Please send me your brochure, ‘‘ENDURANCE”’ 







Name 








Address 














City 
LP 
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The only press that will 
feed died-out blanks, 
made-up envelopes and 
sheet work equally well 



















Quality Paste 


No. 731 Commercial Make-Ready Paste is a pure 
quality paste used by pressmen who demand the 
highest quality paste money can buy. Yet No. 731 
is as economical as any other paste. It will net 
dry out —always remains moist—is smooth as silk 
and ideal for overlays. Made from imported mate- 
rials free from any injurious matter. Comes in 
handy tubes, pints, quarts and Gallons. Clip the 
coupon below. 


66 e 7 A” 
Rubber’ Tablet Glue 








































P . 5, 10, 20, 
7,500 impressions per hour 30, 60 
from curved plates pound tins 


a COMMER cia PAS wll! 
Ua 


“5-A”’ is a hot padding gum which dries quickly— 
needs no cloth for reinforcement and always remains 
flexible. Think of the advantages of a reliable pad- 
ding compound such as ‘‘5-A.” 


PADS.-IT 


Pads-it is a padding cement which is applied cold 
and always remains flexible. Anyone can get a per- 
fect padding job with Pads-it. Always ready for 
instant use—no waiting. Give it a trial —use the 
coupon below. 


The Commercial Paste Co. 
Makers of 37 Different Adhesives 
Dept. 41 Columbus, Ohio 


On envelopes, bill-heads, office forms and 
the general run of commercial printing, the 
S&S Rotary Press is a time and money 
saver. 


















































Especially popular for envelope work, and 
used by most of the leading envelope makers. 
Feeds died-out blanks, made-up envelopes 
or sheet work with equal success. 


7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour is the 
average conservative speed for general work. 
Higher speeds are possible, one user averag- 
ing 8,600 impressions over a long period. 










Anystock from tissue 
to light cardboard is 
successfully fed. All 
parts are readily ac- 
cessible, and opera- 
tion and adjustment 
are very simple. 


Write for full details 
of this unusually ef- 
ficient press—no ob- 








CLIP THE COUPON — FILL IN AND MAIL 












i 
| THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Dept. 41, Columbus, Ohio 





Gentlemen: 
We would like to give No. 731, “5-A” and Pads-it a trial. 





1 
I 
| 
| 
ligation. | 0 Send us a tryout of No. 731 | 
| OC Send us a tryout - = 
O Send tryout of Pads-it 
STOKES & SMITH CO. | , nous : 
Summerdale Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 1 Seas ee ee ee : 
London Office: 23, Goswell Road I ORE ae ern errno avtssua sepa censtesseasesss 
scasneuaieae i TONNE oi Nee nn State ! 
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“ony ~ 
do Printers have 


such uniformly Good 
Luck with 


ButlerPaper 


Printers say they have “good luck” with a run of 
paper when it gives them no trouble. Q| “Good luck” 
implies an element of chance. Q But “good luck” with 
Butler Papers is due to the fact that every chance of 
trouble is eliminated, so far as possible, by keeping 
each paper strictly up to the standard set for it. 
Q, One of the surest ways to have “good luck” is to 
eliminate the reasons for “bad luck.’ And that is 
what Butler has tried to do with paper for 80 years. 
The good will of many printers speaks for our success. 






















Sierra Paper Company 
Los Angeles 
Pacific Coast Paper Company 
San Francisco 


List of Butler Divisions 
J.W. Butler Paper Company 
Chicago 





Standard Paper Company 8 
Milwaukee Central Michigan Paper Soultthwestern Paper Pacific Coast Paper Company 

McClellan Paper Company Company, Grand Rapids Company, Dallas Fresno 

inneapolis American Paper Mills Soutthwestern Paper Mutual Paper Corporation 
McClellan Paper Company Corporation, New York Company, Fort Worth Sente e <4 

=. Fou Mississippi Valley Paper Soultthwestern Paper Butler American Paper 
aon Fr gene Company, St. Louis Company, Houston Company, Chicago 

Butler Paper Company Missouri-Interstate Paper Butler Paper Company Patten Company, Ltd, 
Detroit Company, Kansas City Denver Honolulu 
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WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE! 
PATENTED intl 





If you have a special proposition 
CONSULT US 


Send for Catalogue 





NUMBERING MACHINES 


Should be included in the permanent equipment of every 
printing plant. They will produce more profit in proportion to 
cost than any other machine in the plant. 


THE WETTER 


has continuously maintained its reputation for durability and 
accurate working qualities under the most exacting conditions. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO., Atlantic Ave. and Logan St., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Made since 1885 














American Steel Chase Co. 
Manufacturers of 
HERCULES PRODUCTS FOR 
THE PRINTING TRADE 






Electric-welded Steel Chases | Order direct or 
——e. cto | —— from any dealer 
Form Trucks, Brass Rule St. 
““Amscol” Cleaning Fluid a 





Produce Direct-by-Mail Matter 


at a low cost per thousand impressions with a 


CHANDLER & PRICE PRESS 
CHANDLER & PRICE CO., Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 

















VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 





Counters that count are usually 


REDINGTON’S 


Ask your dealer or order direct. 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 
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RESSES for Lithographers, Printers, Folding 
Box Manufacturers and Newspaper Publishers. 
Tell us your requirements. We have the press. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 


To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 
Cleveland 
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EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable. 
Sheets, 534 x 9/2 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


[——DUNHAM-WATSON CO-———_ 


Successors to 


Frederick Dunham 


Printing Ink 


eae Ptopyt iy 
DRIERS 


Cro INKS 
441S DEARBORN STREET 


Chicago, 0 























: FINE ENGRA VED 
Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the 
card you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Our new 
line is without a doubt the best we have ever assembled. 


KING CARD COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards 





Write for 








Samples. 


S. E. Cor. Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Eastern Brass 
& Wood Type 
Company 
Largest Stock. 





Wo 





The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the Three Great Essentials to the Publisher 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY— DURABILITY 


Read what one of the many users has to say 


The Waco-Times Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, 1911, 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen —I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record per 
a’) y hour is 6,500, which I think is the best record in 
i. Texas. Would be pleased to have you use this 
letter in any way you see fit. Yours very truly, 


B. D. Geiser, Foreman Mailing Dept. 
FoR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 










Manufactured in 

inch and half 
inch sizes 
from two 





inches 

















Fonts and Sorts in 
All Sizes. 
114 E. 13th Street 
New York City 
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Job 1915 Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark 








EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 

can’t crack off wr scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 

the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 

' Printing. Gas,'Gasolene or Electric Heated. Don’t buy a toy outfit, 
neers san " and expect success. Complete outfits, $160.00 up. 

Patented he Write jor Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 


aug 15th 1916 sitiich A mason rom ton sniabed « EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 








There is only one ENGRAVING 





EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES Prinvers’ Outfitters. 
MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 







Everything for the Engraving Department 








Printing Plants and Businesses 
That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Prinsers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


Belleville, Illinois American Type Founders Co., Conner Fendler Branch 
96 Beekman Street, New York City 


American Type Founders’ Products, 


















CAST LOW AND 


BE A LINOTYPE OPERATOR RIBLESS SLUGS 


Bennett holds world records on the Linotype. He has been conducting the world’s 













best known typesetting school since 1915. Both Linotype and Intertype instruc- == onthe 
tion. Practical course, six weeks, $60; correspondence course with keyboard, $28; 4 
Sinclair’s famous mechanical book, $10. Write for literature and learn what Linotype wor Intertype 





Bennett’s School has done for men like you. Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 




















No Special Molds. Outfit Costs Only $10 


with the Norib Low Slug and Rule Caster you 
can cast ribless and low slugs, 30 ems long and 55 
points high. as well as no-rib rules and borders, 
all of even thickness and exact height, on the or- 
dinary (Universal) mold of the Linotype or Inter- 
type, with ordinary liners and slides. Attachment 
is applied same as a liner, without removing 
mold, drilling holes or making any adjustments. 


The operatior: is the same as casting ordinary ribbed slugs from matrix slides. 
Price: Outfit) casting 6-pt. low slugs and up to 9-pt. borders$10. Sent C. O. D.on ten 


o oe LIKE MILO BENNETT ae8 days approval. Write for details. Ordering state whether for Linotype or Intertype. 
THE NORIB COMPANY, 139 7th Avenue, NEW YORK 





Thermometers for Type Metal 
Made and Repaired 






















Guaranteed Rebuilt Electrical 
Equipment Saves You Money 


Properly rebuilt motors and controllers for printing machinery 
: are priced to save you from 35 to 50 per cent from the cost of 
newequipment. All Fuerst-Friedman rebuilt machines are thoroughly overhauled, 


PHILADEL PHIA TH ERMOMETER co. carefully tes:ed and guaranteed to operate same as new. Over 8,000 motors, gen- 
f hia, P erators, trasssformers, controllers, etc.,in stock. Write, giving full information as 
9th and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. to your requirements. The FUERST-FRIEDMAN CO.., Cleveland, Ohio 














We cater to the Priating 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date linz of 
; Pencil and Pen 


THE BEST 7 Carbons 


AND 


CHEAPEST for any Carbon Copy work. 


IN THE 


= = Also all Supplies for Printing 


Write for Sample Sheet. Form Letters 

















Expert Makers: 

American Brass & Wood Type Co. MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
1800 E. New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 

MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRAWE ONLY 

























METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, 
Monotype, Stereotype, 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. World Building 
Chicago New York 
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Overlay Knives | * raz typocrapuy |® 

Tested for Quality a} 9 ADVERTISEMENTS |s 

of Temper By F. J. TREZISE Be 

hae gw| ‘This is one of the best books “ 

Have keen edge and of much fle sibil- gw| on the subject, and I shall in- a 

ity, enabling the operator to divide a g| clude it in my list of approved s 

thin sheet of paper very delicately. g| books on Advertising. It is well 2 

The blade runs the entire lengzh of w| written and artistically gotten i 

handle, and is of uniform temper = Phi he pt gtr The Inland - 

throughout. As knife wears cowering w _ "Fa . OW iter Dill S . 

can be cut away as required. Td ne ee alter Dill Scott. we 

id 136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. B 

PRICE 60c POSTPAID a Price $2.35 postpaid. B 

The Inland Printer Co. | & gi oncom bay rag 2 

UNITED AMERICAN METALS CORP'N 632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. ® a 
Di St. & Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. BERBER ERE RE RERSRSER Eee 





































15 Good Proofs Per Minute 


is the speed obtained by practiced operators on 


Vandercook Rigid Bed 
Composing Room Cylinders 


This speed is possible because in the operation of 
this press it is not necessary to stop the cylinder 
to feed the sheet. About 50 sheets of paper are 
carried with the cylinder on the feed rack, and 
are dropped into the feed hopper one at a time 
while the cylinder is in motion. The grippers auto- 
matically take the sheet from the feed hopper. 


WRITE US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Vandercook & Sons vzingters of the 
1716-22 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








NOW “The Perfect GLUE POT” 


Say Thousands of Satisfied Users 








Automatic Heat Control 


Electric Glue Pot 


1 Keeps the glue always ready; never boils over 
or burns, never gets cold. 

2 Preserves glue quality; never discolors glue 
nor cooks the life out of it. 






3 Saves glue—by its removable brush wiper, 
by avoiding spoilage. 








4 Insures correctly glued products always, sav- 
ing money and building business by pleasing. 
5 Cheaper to operate than a gas pot, built like a 
fireless cooker, self-control uses little current. 






6 No danger of fire; approved by National Fire 
Underwriters. 






7 Doesn’t tip over, broad and heavy enough. 


8 Uses A. C. or D. C. electricity—an exclusive 
valuable feature. 






9 Easy to clean—removable container. 





10 Lasts a lifetime; nothing to break or get out 
of order. 








7 sizes —1 pt. to 5 gal. Tearout this ad, fold it up in your letter- 
Also 10 gal. Glue Cooker head and mailious. We'll send pricelist 
Thru your jobber or direct and our thirty-day FREE Trial Offer. 


ROHNE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2428 25th Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














































The First Step 


The quickest 


possible way to 
lock a small job 
form--no spring. 





Accuracy and rigidity of lock-up constitute 
the first step in securing a perfect printing 
surface. No amount of pounding on the 
planer will reduce the uneven surface 
caused by imperfect furniture and quoins 
in the form. M. & W. Job Locks never 
fail and our Furniture is accurate to the 
one-thousandth part of an inch. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Middletown, N. Y. 














Sharpen Saws in 
3 Minutes! 


—save time—use better saws—get more 
work done with 


MINUTE SAW FILER 


No more slip-shod hand filing around your shop — 
the MINUTE FILER keeps your saws perfect in size, 
shape and alignment. Soon pays for itself, because it 
files accurately, with or without trimmer holder, using 
stock file. Easily operated —adjustable pawl takes care 
of different saw-tooth sizes. 
Built to give lasting service 
—made of durable steel and 
iron. A real tool to keep 
your trimmer saws ‘‘on 
edge.” Sells at only $30 f.0.b. 
Milwaukee — order now. 








Agents: 
Write for 
discounts 
and propo- 
sition 


Patent Pending 


THE ALDAN COMPANY 


101 West Water Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Successors to A. F. Geisinger Mfg. Co. 
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CLASS OF SERVICE | SYmBOL — CLASS OF SERVICE | SYMBOL 
zs 
Telegram Telegram 
Ony Letter Blue ? . Day Letter Blve 
Wight Message Mite Wight Message Nite 
Wight Letter we ‘ Wight Letter we 
none ‘eymbo Mf gone of these three symbols 
coves ster the chece (number of sopesrs atter the check (number o 
words) this ts @ telegram. Orner- words) this is @ ram r 
wise its character is indicated by the wise its character is indicated by the 
symbol appearing atter the check. NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT GEORGE W. E ATKINS, mest after the check 

































































The filing time as shown In the date line on full rate telegrams and day letters, and the time of receipt at destination 28 shown on all messages, is STANBARD TIME. 


Received at Commercial Building, 514 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


1924 APR 9 AM 10 08 
CD19 31 





CHICAGO ILL 9 1002 A 
DEXTER FOLDER CO 
2017 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG ST.LOUIS MO 








WE HIGHLY RECOMMEND DEXTSR SUCTION TYPE AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACHIWE 
SHOULD WE BE IN THE MARKST TO EQUIP ADDITIONAL PRESSES WE WOULD NOT 
HESITATE TO ORDER THE DEXTER 





MANZ ENGRAVING CO 




















ONE Dexter Suction Feeder installed in 1920. 


Orders given the following year for the installation of 24 more of 
these machines. 


After three years the Manz Engraving Company say in their telegram:- 


“Should we be in the market to 
equip additional presses we would 
not hesitate to order the Dexter.’’ 


The booklet — Extra Cylinder Press Profits, shows WHY great con- 
cerns REPEAT their orders for Dexter Automatic Feeders. 


A note will bring a copy of this booklet to you. 





DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23rd Street - - New York City 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND __ ST. LOUIS 


H. W. Brintnall 
San Francisco & Los Angeles 


Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. E. G. Myers 
Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas 


T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co., London, England 


Exclusive British Agents for Dexter Folders and Pile Feeders 


FEEDERS - FOLDERS - CUTTERS 
STITCHER-FEEDERS - BUNDLING PRESSES 
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Cu 


eementicet 


age Getting the 
first order 


Here’s a suggestion for getting 
that first order. 

In selling checks, good lithog- 
raphy or printing is a great factor; 
but protection is a plus value. It gets 
the first order! 

Once you sell a customer on the 
protection National Safety Paper 
affords, you can be pretty sure that 
his future business will be yours. 

Write us for samples. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made in Canada by : 
George La Monte & Son, Ltd., Toronto (= ZY: 
ASS 


a 


M 


EE I IER 


2. 











Increased Production 


is the natural result when job presses 
are driven with the Kimble Press-O- 
Matic Unit. This improved equipment 
provides the most productive speed for 
every job. It speeds up production and 
promotes good work. Its sturdy con- 
struction insures reliable operation and 
uninterrupted production. 


Ask your supply salesman about this 
improved unit or write us. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2408 W. Erie St. AS, Chicago, Illinois 


SZ 
WhoGetsThis Profit? 


HO makes the 30 or 40 cents 

a thousand you add to jobs 
which call for numbering? Does 
it go to cut down your own over- 
head and increase your profit— 
or does some rival printer use it 
to keep his presses busy? Who, 
in your neighborhood, owns the 
money-making 
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Numberi 
Machines 


ORDER 
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Instead of jobbing out the orders re- 
quiring numbering, instead of paying 
someone else the profit you might 
make, instead of losing these jobs 
entirely equip your shop with Roberts 
Numbering Machines. 


Most everybody knows Roberts — 
knows them to be strong, serviceable, 
easy to use and economical. There 
are over 400,000 Roberts Numbering 
Machines in use. If you are not a 
Roberts owner now get in touch with 
your Type Founder or write for de- 
tails of the particular Roberts Num- 
bering Machine to meet your needs. 





Standard or Specially Built Numbering 
Devices for Every Printer’s Requirement 





The Roberts 
Numbering Machine Company 


694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Turn Your Packages 
Into Profit 





Write for Prices — Free Samples 


Lindley Stationery Box Co., Marion, Indiana 
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LINOTYPE 
MAGAZINE RACK 


7 reasons why you should buy them 


1—Holds more magazines in a given 
space than any other rack. 

2—Valuable storage space above and be- 
low the magazines. 

3—Size of rack to hold 11 magazines, 
width 34!4 inches, depth 26% 
inches, height 70 inches. 

4—No moving parts, all iron and steel, 
will last indefinitely. 

5—Magazines will not fall on floor. 

6—No wear on mouth of magazine. 

7—Price of 11 magazine rack, $105. 


PATENTED 





Write for full descriptive booklet 


WILLIAM REID & & CO., 537 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 














Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks 
for JOB PRESSES 


Efficient and practical in op- 
eration. More than doubles 
life of roller. 


They Save 50% 


ates eeens. 









of Your Ink 
Prices at your dealers: 
esata Set of 6 
erasing eee ol prearae wre bet sruet srlsed to cist 8x 12 C. & P., $7.70 
Sa «on without “w Set of 6 
10x15C.&P., 7.70 
WRITE FOR USER REFERENCES Set of 6 
SAVES LABOR AND ROLLER Pi et ee ee 











1412x22C.&P., 11.00 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 


Ask your dealer or send direct. 


100 N. Larchmont, Los Angeles, Cal. 


LINOTYPE or INTERTYPE MOTORS 


We sell new or used individual gear drive complete motor equipments A.C. 
or D.C. When towns change current or plants move their machines we will buy 


used motors varies from 80 to 100 complete equipments. 


Write us on any Linotype or Intertype motor proposition you may have and receive our attrac- 
tive offer on new equipment, used or exchange 
Fiber Pinions, straight or helical, for all motors. Special discounts on quantity orders. 
ALL MOTORS SOLD BY US ARE GUARANTEED 


WILLIAM REID & CO., 537 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 









the motors that have to be discarded because of current changed. Our stock of 











Complete Service for the Printer 


We are equipped to make immediate deliveries of composing 
room equipment, also various lines of printing machinery. 


DAMON TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, Inc. 


















































MOTORS 


and 
CONTROLLERS 


For Every Printing 





fe] MANE'G.CO 


CHICAGO 









Requirement 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 





Why Use Dinse- Page (@ 
ELECTROTYPES e 


BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 
had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) 
BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 

electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. 
For SUPERIOR Electrotypes see or write to 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel. Harrison 7185 















































“TIP-TOP” 


The Latest and Most 
improved Job Press 


SIZES 
914x13, 10!4x 15, 1413x18 


Perfect impression, powerful 

uild, runs noiseless. Speed 
1,600-2,100 an hour. Throw- 
off of inking rollers while 
machine is running. Fine for 
halftones. Prices as low as 
any ordinary job press. 
Guaranteed prompt supply 
of parts—prompt delivery— 
easy terms. 


HOFFMANN 
Type & Engraving Co. 
114 E, 13th St., N.Y. City 





Price all 
complete 
$270.00 
up 











G ? ite. Ss ‘ Z 
Complete Plants for Printers and Book Binders. 





It’s the 
Narrow Quoin 


with the 


Wide Spread 


Standardize with Hancock 
Quoins and Wrenches. One 
size for all forms—why have 
more? 


Hancock 
Quoin 

Is the Narrowest made 

that is practical and 


opens wider than 
any other. 


H. H. Hancock 
Swampscott 
Mass. 





















Other details in 
Folder 
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The Boston Globe 


Is noted for its book reviews, and 
in its issue of December 13, 1924, 
makes the following comments: 


A group of books relating to the newspaper, the printing 
and the advertising interests have just come to hand from 
the Porte Publishing Company of Salt Lake City, Utah. 


How and What to Write as News 
By Cart A. JETTINGER 
is written for the benefit of the country correspondent of small daily or 
weekly newspapers. Its contents would appeal only to that type of 
news-gat herer. 
Newspaper Law 
By Witu1am W. Loomis 


presents a digest of court decisions for quick and ready reference, setting 
forth the rights and privileges of publishers. In other words, it tells 
what a newspaper publisher may and may not do, under the law. 


The New Publisher 
By R. T. Porte 


is an entertaining narrative of how a young man entered the newspaper 
publishing field, and, after trying struggles, made a success and his paper 
became a big influence in the community. It is a taie of human interest, 
humor and of business management. 


John Smith’s Bookkeeping 
By R. T. Porte 
presents a romance of a home-town newspaper and those who do the 


town’s printing, with the methods that made a printing and publishing 
business pay. 


How to Figure Costs in a Printing Office 
By R. T. Porte 


is a text-book of economical management to lighten the burden of cost- 
finding for those conducting a printing business. 


Dictionary of Printing Terms 
By R. T. Porte 


contains thousands of definitions of terms and phrases used in printing 
offices, the graphic arts, etc. The definitions are clear and concise. 
The words defined are alphabetically arranged. 


Estimating Hints for Printing 
By R. T. Porte 


will be found useful to those whose work it is to “make prices”’ on print- 
ing jobs. As a handbook for estimators it contains many highly valu- 
able hints and suggestions. 


Practical Cost System for Printing Offices 


is another of the group. It shows in detail the blank forms to be used, 
with samples of record-keeping and cost-finding. 


Keeping the Wheels Going 
By “Mac” 


explains how to create a demand for and to sell more printing. There 
are valuable tips for the job printer relative to business forms for which 
there is a demand. The book is written by a practical craftsman. 


. , . 
Letters to a Printer’s Devil 
By R. T. Porte 
consists of a series of letters between a practical printer and a printer’s 
devil, in which is set forth much good advice and information about a 
printing plant and the work done there. 


The Printers of Chiapolis 
By R. T. Porte 
contains a dozen short stories, each pointing a moral or a lesson as to 


selling, efficiency, right business methods or correct ethics in the printing 
business. 


Any of the above books from the Porte Library of 
Books for Printers and Publishers sent postpaid 
upon receipt of $2.50. Five or more books ordered 
at the same time, sent for $2.00 cach postpaid. 
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HUBER’S 


INKS 


are economical 
in price—but 
their greatest 
economy is in 
the uniformly 
high quality 
which insures 
unfailing satis- 
faction—always. 


Huber’s Colors in use since 1780 


J. M. Huber, inc. 


U. S. Branches: Manufacturers Foreign Agencies: 


THE INLAND PRINTER Att CITES” 130W.42d St, NewYork “Toronto 


Address all orders to 


632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 
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yo NEW PERFECTED 


Model 5 FALSING °] 50 


SIX WHEEL 


Forward, Backward, Skip Numbering 


Special discount of 5 per cent allowed 
if payment enclosed with order 





Our Guarantee 
FALSING Numbering Machines 


are guaranteed to do perfect accu- 





All Steel Standard Type High 


rate numbering. If due to any fault 





( FACSIMILE ) 











6 Lowest plunger construction of any Numbering Machine made. 
Takes less room in the chase, size 5x9 picas. 


FALSING PRODUCTS CO. [Nowsirrine Devices 


in manufacture they fail to give com- 
plete satisfaction—just return them 
and we will cancel the charges. 











] 153 West End Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
y 


Canadian Distributors: Miller & Richard, Type Founders, Machinery and Supplies, Toronto and Winnipeg 
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—— Platen Presswork = 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials of the 
theory and practice of Platen Presswork. Thirty-two 
pages, packed with information that you can use every 
day. Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribu- 
tion; Feeding; General Remarks; Impression; Ink; 
Overlay; Rollers; Setting the Feed Gages; Special 
Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. Send a quarter today 
fora copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good from the 
pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Book Dept. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 

















Correct Keyboard ' 
e e y 
Fingering John S. Thompson 


A system of fingering the Linotype 
keyboard for the acquirement of PRICE 
speed in operating. Also contains 60 

a few suggestions to the beginner Cc 
as to the handling of the machine. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 























ET the samples and we believe you will agree 
that our “Elk” grade stands absolutely alone 
in envelope values. AT] 


In color it’s one of the best whites you have looked 

at. It is unusually strong and full-bodied, with every ap- 
pearance of a bond in the 24-lb. weight and a ledger in 28-lb. 
Yet its price is way down from the bond and ledger class. 


And how the gum sticks! In this respect alone “Elk” will 
cut out —completely—one of the worst of envelope troubles. 
We consider ourselves mighty fortunate to have this 
triple star item in our Price List -No. 27 which will 
come to you—with any desired samples—on request. 


Learn about “Elk” today. 


UA ey South Water 

y . 
States Sa 
Envelope Co. Wisconsin 





sa You Need 











| This Book 
aie 


It goes right into 
the heart of the 
subject and tells 
how to make ty- 
pography right. 


N eighty odd big 9 x 12 inch pages of “meaty” 
text — type no larger than necessary for easy 
reading—this book explains those devices which 
make type display attract attention and those which 
make it clear and easy to read. 


Additional is the supplement of specimens of fine display 
printing—most of them in two colors, many in their original 
sizes. 

More than 200 illustrations and examples 
are contained in this handsome and 
substantially bound book. 


To be sure of a copy order yours today. Price, $5.00. 
postage, 25 cents extra. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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BOOK BINDING | ciopeer Tite 


.. Foreword 

by John J. Pleger ” To Printers 

" " . *, Binding Definitions 
Get Entire Bookbinding " Paper Operations 


‘ ; Manifold Work 
Business Between + ieee 


Two Covers Forwarding Preliminaries 
“Bookbinding” is the most complete and up-to-date * Forwarding 


book on bookbinding compiled in this generation. Decoration of Book Edges 
It covers both hand and machine operation in plain . Loose Leaf Binders 


and understandable language. Every operation en- 


tering into pamphlet binding and the binding of Punching 

books is completely covered. Blank books, letter- *. Finishing 

press books, loose leaf covers, manifold work, . Hand Toolin 

marbling, gilt edging, finishing, and hand tooling =. 

are comprehensively explained and illustrated. ., Stamping and Embossing - 
Two hundred and eighty-five illustrations, both " Edge Gilding ; 
halftones and line drawings, enable the novice to Marbling 

grasp the most minute details of the bookbinding *. 
art understandingly. Care of Books 

This compilation is a complete revision of the first edition Some Inconsistencies in 


of “Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,” and embraces *: — 
the best of ancient and modern practices. The author’s vast ’ Bookbinding 
: . experience is at your disposal in this book, which has been 
Size 6x 854"; 425 pages. Attractively pronounced of inestimable value to all affiliated with the 
bound in cloth; gold stamped bookbinding and printing art. 
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Price $6.00 ; 
Postpaid THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY ; 
y. 


iedakcnereimeunnty amotiogaiee 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


book is worth many times its price 
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(THE MECHANISM 
lor THE LINOTYPE 


A Book for Operators fi. 
and Machinists 


By JoHN S. THOMPSON 
Author of “History of Composing Machines,” “Correét Keyboard Fingering” and other works 


“The Mechanism of the Linotype” 


First published in THE INLAND PRINTER under the title, “The Machinist 

and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text-book, has become 

the standard reference work on the subject of the linotype machine. For a CONTENTS 
Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 


thorough understanding of slug-casting machines this book has no equal. _gict,*Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 
The present (seventh) edition embodies the late i improvements in theline- Fis totter 
fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 


type, and for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and _ fei Second Elevator; Distributor Bos; 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly tested and Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 

old Disk; Metal Pot; AutomaticGas 
found good. Order your copy today—it is insurance against costly delays Governor; Howto Make Changes; The 


Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; 


and accidents. Over 10,000 in use. Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 


Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 

4 Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 

280 pages; illustrated; handy pocket size, 434x'7; substantially bound in flexible binding; sons, Sveine, Radian, alt He 
price, $2. 50; postage 10 cents extra teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 

Plans for Installing; Measurement of 

Matter; Definitions of Mechanicai 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY i fersiece® 
Removingand Replacing Parts; Causes 

B igen for Defective Matrices; Things You 

632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The New York State 
College of Agriculture 


Comes to Us for Its Pictorial Publicity 


grees among the world’s greatest agricultural 
colleges is the New York State College of 
Agriculture. The pictorial publicity used by the various 
departments of this widely known institution requires a 
standard of photography and engraving commensurate 
with its high standing. 











For many years it has been our privilege to prepare 
pictorial publicity for this famous institution. 


ACA 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
ITHACA, NEW. YORK 


FOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD" ; 
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It Makes Ink Print 
Smooth and Clean 


UR TICCO Non-Offset 
Compound has met with 
instant success and pressmen tell 
us that it is the most perfect neu- 
tral non-offset compound on the 
market. It prevents sticking to- 
gether of printed sheets and does 
away with offsetting and picking. 
Ticco Non-Offset Compound makes ink 


print smooth and clean. Try it! 


Send for sample. 
Be Sure to Get Our Monthly Blotter! 


TRIANGLE INK anp COLOR CO. Inc, 


MANUFACTURERS of FINE LITHO 
& PRINTING INKS for ALL Purposes 


Service Office: 
13 So. 3rd Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Main Office: aR 
26-30 Front Street “o\\% YS 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

















PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 























YOUR MARKET 








THE INLAND PRINTER contains an 
advertising section, part of which is 
an exchange for those wishing to buy 
or sell printing and newspaper plants, 
equipment, etc. 


Another part of this section which 
both employers and employees watch 
closely, lists positions available and 
positions wanted. 


When you are in the market for a posi- 
tion, an employee, machinery to buy or 
sell, do not forget this service. The cost 
of such advertising is very reasonable. 


Classified cAdvertising Section 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
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NEW YORK 
28 READE ST. 





Many Smyth Machines have been in service from twenty to thirty years. 


They are old, but not infirm. 


The Smyth policy of interchangeability makes their length of life indefinite. 


E-C-FULLER CO. 





CHICAGO 
343 S2 DEARBORN ST. 
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LINOTYPE SERVICE 
East — West — North — South 


For the Dominion of Canada and the Wide World Over 


Prompt service through conveniently 








located agencies and depots of supply 1n- 
sures continuity of publication and the 


fulfillment of printers’ contracts. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 3 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 
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